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HJS EXCELLENCY 

PHILIP EARL OF HARDWICKE, 

LORD LIEUTENANT GENERAL, AND GENERAL 

/ 

GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

MY LORD, 

1 do not mean to trouble jrour Lordfhip with 
a panegyric on the virtues you are known to poflefs. The 
attempt, I am Aire, would ofFend your delicacy, befides 

*' His praife is loft who waits till all commend." 

I have the honor of dedicating this prospectus to 
your Excellency, in hopes of leaving a public memorial of 
the efteem and gratitude, with which I have the honor to be 

Your Excellency's 

moft obliged, 

moft obedient, 

and humble Servant, 

Dublin, aoth March, CHAS. VALLANCEY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



biNCE my firft attempt to prove, by the ancient hiftory and language of Ireland, that the 
South of Europe was colonized from Iran or Perfia, /. e. Armenia in the Eaft, and that from 
Spain thofe colonifts navigated to, and fettled in the Weftem ifles, and finally in Ireland^ 
Manrij and the North of Scotland^ many learned men have taken up the fame ground ; par- 
ticularly our countrymen. Sir W. Jones, Mr. Burrow, Mr. Wilford, and Mr, Hallis, men 
well learned m all the languages of the Eaft, and finally, the Rev. Mr. Maurice, in his learned 
works, the Antiquities of India^ and the Hiftory of Hindoftan. Sir W. Jones, in the Zend 
and Sanfcrit, difcovcred mention made of an ancient people, that inhabited the empire of Iran^ 
or Perfia, much anterior to the AssyrianSj the firft nation known to us Europeans ; and that 
the -Egyptians, and the Chinefe, who have been efteemed the moft ancient of all nations, arc 
only colonies of this primitfve people of Iran. 

This great primitive nation was probably formed by the alliance of the four kings men- 
tioned in fcripture, viz. Amraphel king of Shinar, Ariocb king of EUafar, Cbedorlaomer king 
of Elam, and Tidal king of the Goim (foreigners). They were a powerful people (as may 
be fecn in the fourteenth chapter of Genefis), of whom we fliall fpeak hereafter. Mr. Wil- 
ford, equally learned in the Sanfcrit, has found mention made of the Britifii Ifles in the 
Puranas of the ft^hmins. Mr. G. Oufeley, in a letter from Benares, fiiys, " Mr. Wilford 
** was fo obliging as to give me extrafts from the Puranas, and a tranflation of a curious 
** pafifage from the Brahmanda PuranOy ftiewing that the Pallij or -fhepherds, once reigned 
*• in Ireland; as alfo the original Sanfcrit extraft, copied by himfelf^ defiring they might 
" b? tranfmittcd to the Vindicator of the ancient kijiory of Ireland.'* 

b Extras 
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ExrjtAcrs from the Puranas^ refpeHing the Britisb Isles^ by Mr. WtLfORn. 



The Britiih liles are called, in &e Hindoo facred books, Trieaiachel^ or the mountain 
vith three peaks. For the Pauranies conilder all iflands as (b many mountains, the lower 
parts of which are covered by the fea. 

Thefe three peaks are Suvama'CUta^ or Suvama-fringa ; Rajata-cuta^ and Aya<uta^ 
palled alfo Loba-cuta. 

lliey are aUb called Dwipa^s^^ a word fignifying a country between two waters (do^b in 
Perfian) ; and then we fay Suvama'dwipj Rajaia'dwip^ &c. 

Rajata-dwip is more commonly called Sueta^wip^ or the White Ifland,^ an appellation as 
well known among the learned in the Eaft, as it is in the Weft. Suvama^dmp fignifies the 
Golden Ifland:^ the word Suvama^ igpM^ alfo, beautiful, excellent, and, in this fenfe, 
Suvama-dwljp^ or Suwirna-cuta^ is perfe^y fynonimous with Su-cuta or S'cuta. 

Suvama^ or Swarna^ being an adje^ive noun, cannot be ufed alone, unlefs in derivative 
form, as Suvarneya^ or Swameyai and fuch is, in my humble opinion, the origin of the 
a{^>eUation of Juvemia and Ivcrnia. Swcuteya^ or S^cuieya, the regular derivative forms, 
are not ufed ; but it fcems that they were once in the Weft — hence the appellation of Scotia;^ 
but, in this fenfe, it can have no affinity whatever with Scythia. 

From the earlicft^ periods Suvameya was confidered as the place of abode of the Pitris 
(literally. Fathers, or Manes). There were two places where the Pitris might be feen and 
confulted, according to the E^uranas. 

The firft was on the fummit of the h^eft mountain in the iiland (probably Croagb- 
Patrick)* The ^ond is pofitively declared to be a narrow cave in a fmall ifland in a lake, 
the waters of which were bitter. There was the entrance of the Dirghoy or long pafla^, 
into the infer^ial regions. This Dirgha parage is often mentioned in the Puranas.^ 

Thefe two places sore called Pitri'Jiban^ or the place of the Pitris. Pitricia h 4 derivatiine 
^ form feldom ufed in the Poranas, but always in con^erfadon, and ki the i|)ok€n dialers ; for 
every Hindoo knows Pitric^fiban^ though ignorant of its iituation. 

Now 
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Now the words Pitrhia and Patricius^ Patric^ &c. arc not only fimilar in found, but have 
alfo the fame ctynu)logical origin.* Hence it has been fuppofcd, that the Apoftlc of Iceland 
was the contriver of this mode of evocation of the Manes or anceftors. Here I muft obfcrve, 
that the Hindoos acknowledge only a fort of temporary hell or purgat<Mry. 

The legends relating to this place stre ver/ numerous and ridiculous. 

We are informed in the Puranas, that the Pitris were at laft obliged to leave then- iavourite 
abode in the Suvarneya ; but we are not told the reafon of it. I fufpeA, however, it was on 
account of the invafion of the Palli^ or (hepherds ; for, previous to their , arrival, the whole 
liiand was conGdered as sacred t^aouND,'^ aad no mortal ever preTuQied to enter it, without 

being previoufly qualified for his admiiEoo. 

, The Pitris fled with their leader tp the Dwipas, or peninfula of Aya^ or 4y0aA wherq 
they are fuppofed to remain linmolefted to this day \ but thi$ place they were alfo forced tQ 
abandon, for we find St. Brandon^ looking for them in a remote iiland in the Weftcm Ocean^ 

Though the Pitris were forced to abandon Suvarna^Dwip^ yet the Maha-d&uji^y or gate* 
way at the entrance of the Dir^ba^ ftill remains as it wai, and every Hindoo fuppofe^ hi^ if 
to go through it after his death. 

The gardens of the Hefperides are defcribcd in the Puranas, where long aiid fulfome 
(lories are to be found relating to them \ and they are pofitively declared to be in Suvama- 
dwip. 

Chandra-dwip is generally ufed to fignify the facred ifles in the Weft ; however, it be- 
longs properly to Sueta-dwipy or the White Mand. 

I am told, adds Mr, Wilford, fome Hindoos have attempted to ^afit the /acred ijlands in 
the Weft ; an account of which from the Puranas^ will (if the Public approve this Effay) 
be the fid^jeA of a future work. A Togi^ now living, is faid to have advanced, with his 
train of pilgrims, as far -as Mofcwjo ; but,, though he was not ill ufed by the Ruffians, thqf 
flocked in fuch crowds to fee himj thstt be was ofteti obliged to interrupt his devotions, i(i 
order to &tisfy their curiofity : he therefore chofc to return. (Wilford on Egypt and the 
Nik, p. 48.) The hiftory of the Palli, concludes Mr. Wilford» cannot fail of being intereflmgj 
cfpecially as it will be found conneftcd with that of Europe, (ibid. p. 14)^ 

ba Tran^aiion 

• Sec Athar, Atri, in the Diftiooary ; it is the root of Patn. 

f Probably Iislaiid's Aye, or Xrelani't Bye, a ftnaU lilaDd) or rftther peDiaTuIa at tow-water, near Howt&,f ts^ 

htre ai^nt. 
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Tranjlation of another Pqffage from the Brahmanda Puraha^ by Mr. Wilford. 

" On the mountain of Suvarna,^^ in Varaha-dwip, was a king of the race of Palli ; hia 
name was Craccacb Efwara * " (Lord or King Cracacha). He conftantly honoured the Gods 
and Pitris : having killed deer in the forefts, he gave their fiiU iharc of the flefh to the Gods 
and Pitris. He had peculiarly devoted himfelf to the worfliip of the Pitris, and had fiiUy 
conquered his paiTions. With fans made of the tails of lions,, he ufed to fan the image of 
Hari (Vilhnu), and was conftantly meditating on Chandra-rufij or Bhagavan^ or Viflmu, with 
the countenance of Lunus. He was perfeftly free from worldly affeAions. There in Suvarna 
is the ^han or country of the Pitris : one road leads to Naraca (Tartarus), the other to the 
flihode of delight ; every one according to his merits. The king died, and went among the 
ffaefhatra-locas (or inhabitants of the Zodiac), and there became (the conftellation of) Mula. 
In her hand is a pure fen, made of the tail of a lion ; ftie conftantly fens Shelhi rupi, Hari or 
Viftmu, with the countenance of Lunus. The handle is embelliihed with gold ; in the fan 
arc eleven ftars. She is the wife of Chandra ;'* (he 4s young, of a dark complexion, and irre- 
fiftibl^ are her charms." 



NoTESy explaining the Sanfcrit Words in Irijb. 

1. Dubh, dib, a lake, an illand, a watery fituation. 

2. The white iiland, England. The Irifh called it by the fynonimous name, Guid-bdnj 
I e. Sa^an^ England. (O'Brien and Shaw's Dift.). Chald- KTID guda ripa, a cliff, from to 
gudy difcidere, to deavc ; p*?-^^3 guda lehan^ ripa albata. The Irifh muft have fcen thefc cliffs 
of Dover in their frequent excurfions to and from Gaul, when inhabitants of England. 

3. Suvama-dwip, the golden ifland j in Irifh Saibhirna dubby Saibbir (faivir) rich from 
faib gold, srrr zahabj gold. 

4. SovmnZj fuvarnay beautifiil, fo mhurna^ moft beautiful. 

" A« the people of the Eaft are by all writers allowed to have had knowledge of thefc 
iflands, and as Ireland muft have been to them the extremity of this world, they naturally 
enough then fuppofed it on the confines of the next, and the termination of all earthly toils ; 

whence 
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whence Ireland, and no other place, mud have been their Suvartuhdwipj or happy ifland, in 
Irifli Subharna-dib. The Elyfium of Pope's poor Indian was ^^fome happy ifland in the watry 
wq/le.*^ It would be curious to inveftigate Pope's ideaj whether incident or hiftory pro- 
duced this expreffion, which is fo exaftly and literally your Suvama-dwip. It is not to be. 
iiippofed, that in a dida£tic compofition mere incident ihould weigh with a poet, who wrote 
for pofterity : nay, rather a circumftance fo pofitively and minutely dwelt on by a fplendid 
genius, who devoted many years ftudy to Afiatic literature, ihould in itfelf be fufficient proof, 
that the happy ifland was a popular idea, and even a traditional and religious tenet in the 
Eaft.*' (Mr. Mac Elligott, Letter to the Author). 

5. Scotia. It appears to me, that Scuthse derives from Cotij or Ceutij fliepherds, fyno* 
nimous to Palli ; of which hereafter. 

6. On the fummit of Crmcha-aigle^ or Croagh-Patrick mountain, is a Pagan monument, 
faid to have been one of St. Patrick's purgatories. In bujus montis de Cruacha aigle cacu- 
mm jejunare ac vigilan confuefcunt plurimij opinantes fe pofleh nunquam intraturos portas 
infernij quia hoc impetratum d Domino putant meritis &f precibus S. Patridi. (Colgan vita 
Patr.) 

7. Feftus Avienus, who lived in the fourth century, calls Ireland the facred ifle, infula 
facra. Quod quam ob caufam fecerit, nunc noa fuccurit ; nifi quod i»«^ legerit pro i^p, (HoUL 

Steph. Byzant. de urb. p. 144O Therefore Ireland could not have received the name of the 
facred ifland from St. Patrick, as fome have idly fuppofed, for Patrick did not arrive till the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

8. St. Brandon k>oking for them in an ifland in the Weft. Ultra quam ad occafum nulla 
invenitur habitabilis terra^ nifi miranda loca qudt vidit S. Brandanus in oceano. (Ufher dc 
Hibemia, p. 813.) The inhabitants of the county of Donegal think they frequently fee this 
ifland emerging from the fea. 

9. Dearg, Dirg, a cave. The fiaimous cave of Lough Dirgh^ in the county of Donegal^, 
was long celebrated : it was of Pagan origin, as Sir J. Ware, I. Camertes, Father Meflingham, 
and others have proved. It is mentioned by Claudian : 

Eft locus extremum pandit qua Gallia litus 
Oceani praetentus aquis, quo fertur Ulyflcs 
Sanguine libato populum movifle fikntum, &c. &c. 

Et Dominus J. C. fan6lum fuum in locum defertum eduxity ^ quandam faueam rotundam^ itir 
trinfecus ob/curamy ojiendit ei dicens^ &c. &c. &c. Non multo autem poflea^ vivente adhuc in 

came* 
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€ami ^0 5. PiiirmOj hOrotant illud antrum plurimi zelo devdionh hf pcnitentia pro feceaiU 
Hi peragende Jiimulis commit : qui reverfi teftshantur fe dari cmfpeitiffe muttos injidevacil* 
loMUs ibs muMs pcgnis aJligL (Colgan vita Patr.) 

Deai^, or Dirg, according to provindai prommdation, a care. The fame occurs in the 
Hdirew, as we are told by St. Jcrom. ** Nee refert utram Saiem aut Salim nominetur : cum 
Yocalibus in medio Uteris perraro utantur Hebrasi ; ct pro vohmtate leftorum, ac varietate 
regionum^ eadem verba diver/is fonts atque acceniibus proferantur. The Erie and the Irifli 
di&r in like manner in the vocal founds^ yet they perfefUy underftand each other. Anachar* 
fis Athenieniibus anv^i^Hf videbatur ; huic contra Athenienfes &a^x^i» : & tamen utrique lingua 
fua diferti eraht» & vd pueris ipfis intelligebantur. (P. Martinius^ Gram. Hebr.) 

The waters of which were bitter. Ejique ea vis iftius aqua (Lough Dirgh) quamvis Jlag- 
nantisj ut quantumvis ex ea te veils ingurgitare^ ntdlum inde gravamen fentias^ permde ac ft ex 
vena metallica flrnrit^ quod de aqua ex fonticuh acido emanante perlnbenU qui esm epotave^ 
rwU, abfque mere fuo vel Jiomaehi gravamine. (Oolgan de modo & ritu Purg. Patr.) 

lo. Lough Dk:g is fituated in Machara^Jian^ the diftriA of Machara or Mhachra (pro* 
nounced Wachara), which might be readily foftened by an Indian to Varaha. 

ri. Craeeacba-efimra^ king Craccacha. Tunc in iUo concilio furrexit quidam, nomine 
K\*Cracb (king Crach), ut occideret Patriciuai» defcenditque ignis de caelo & ilium magum 
coram oauiibus combuffit. (ColgaB vita Patr.) Efwara is the Irifli Aofar^ God, Lord, King ; 
Bcmier writes ic Acbar^ Sir W. Jones Efwara^ and quotes the Geeta. (See Aofar in the 
Didionary.) 

I %. Chandra^ or Viflinu, with the countenance of Lunus. Iriih, C^^m, the moon ; 
Kill-Jbandra^ the place of worihip of Chandra ; name of a town and church in the north.* 

Mr. Maurice, quoting this extraft from the Puranas, Concerning the PilU, fays, ** It 
Unfolds to us varbus circumftances of great moment. In the firfl place, it mtroduces us to the 
anceftors of the PalH4>oibri or Falli-putriy the moft numerous, powerful, and, according to 
ckiffical and native writers, renowned tribe of Indians, (even till the dajrs of Alexander^ 
whofe dominion we fee extended from the Indus at leaft, we may afiert, from the msA eafierly 

river 

* Thefe extrads, with the comments thereon^ were offered to a learned Society in this country^ for publication, 
bat the reverend condu^^ors of the prefs^ not having thrown off their Icthyocolla'ScanSnennan fpedacks^ with which 
they have long pored over Jornandes and l^ oficins gentimnf rejeded the eflay in toto, iUid deemed thofe learned 
mcut Jones, Burrow, Wilford, Hallit, and Co. fit objeds for a mad-houfe. 
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nrtr of the Panjeb to the eaftem limits of Bengal. la the fecond place, it tQfbrm$ us, that 
they were in religion Seevites^ for which they were perfccutcd and expelled ; and iniported 
the Sccvite or Phallic doftrines, and fire worfliip into Egypt and Syria : failing from thence 
from Phosniccy as we Jhall hereafter fndj into Britain and the wejiern world. (Maurice, 
Hift. of Hindoftan, V. a. p. 148.) In another place, this learned author fays, ** The Phoeni- 
cians, whc^e anceftors were educated in the fame original fchool with the Brahmins, fuffiered 
not the ardour of Afiatic fuperftition to fubfide, but engrafted upon it the worfhip of the 
Tyrian Hercules, and the rites of that ancient nation." (Ind. Aptiq. V. VI.) •' Hercules," 
adds Mr. Maurice, ^^ being the name or title generally afligned to that primitive chieftain, who 
led the firft Afiatic colony by fea to Europe^ through the ftraits of Gadesy where a fuperb 
temple was erefted to his honor, under the exprefs denomination of the PbtBnkian Hercules p 
whom we have proved to have been' not different from the Afyrian ; and ibme important ia« 
formation, relative to the name 2XxA firft peopling of the Britijh ifles hy an Indian race^ having, 
through the unwearied induftry of Mr. Wilford, in inveftigating the Sanfcreet records, been 
recently diicovered, it will not, I truft, be confidcred as an unpardonable deviatioft from the 
immediate concerns of the Indian empire, if I here prefent the reader with die refult of his 
inquiry concerning that Indian colony, who Mmfplanted into thefe ifla&ds the relipms rOts 
€Md civil euftoms of Afta^ known to ns under the name of Druid. I had occafion, in the 
fixth volume of Indian Antiquities (p. 197), to remax^, that one of the mod onrious and re* 
markable and mythologic frats of Hercules was his failing in a golden cup, which Apollo, 
or the Sun, had given him, to the coafls of Spain, where he fet up the pillars that bear his 
name. On this paffage Macrohius remarks, jE"^^ autem arbitror* non POCULO Herculem 
maria trunfveQum^ fed navigio cui SCTPHO nomen fmt. That Scythian and Cutbii€ »c 
iynonimous terms, has been dcmonftrated by Mr. Bryant, Hbt Scythian Hercules was ftill 
the Indian Ba/us, extending his conqucfts northward. The fcepherds, who emigrated from 
Afia to Egypt, who conquered it, who, fcfr above two centuries and a half, enjoyed its 
throne, and whom Mr. Bryant exprefsly denominates, the djnvAf of Cnthite fhepherds^ wcr^, 
therefore, probably, only the PalTi or fhcphcrds, alluded to by Mr. Wilford ; a wandering 
race, whofe hiftory has already been given at confiderablc length, and \rfwfe progrcfs has 
been traced through Arabia and SvkiA to Pmoenice, on the coaft of the Mediterranean. 
On that coaft the greater part of riiem appear to have taken up their final abode, while 
others, more daring, with their leader Hercules^ or Belus^ or whatever name they might bcftow 
upon him, launched into the vaft ocean, and reached the ftraits of Gades^ whence they 

colonized 
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colomzcd Spain^ Gaul^ and BRITAIN. The confonancc on this fubjcff, of Indian and 
clafBcal writers, of ancient and modern authorities, removes every idea (^ fufpicion^ that 
might appear to ihade the reality of this expedition.*' (Maurice, Hid. of Hindoftan, V. a. 
p. 165.) 

** Plufieurs favans dans ce fiecle, ont avance que toutes les nations Europ^ennes tiroient 
leur origine de TOrient. Les preuves, fur lefquelles ils ont appuye leurs fyftemes, font.deve- 
nues claffiques pour Thi/loire. Cet empire d^Iran^ d'aprcs les demiers recherches, paroit etrc 
le berceau de toutes les nations Europeennes, ignore (i longtemps par les favans/' (Millin. 
Magaz. Encydop. V. An. T. V. p. 335.) 

In no hiftory has this emigration been more minutely detailed than in the Irijh: the lan- 
guage of the country has not been ftudied by the learned, confequently the hjiftory has been 
locked up from the knowledge of the world ; for this reafon^ an Epitobe of the hiftory is 
given, as a Preface to this Profpeftus of a Diftionary of the Irifh Language. 

Near a century ago, the learned writer of Efpana Primttiva agreed with the Irifli docu- 
mentSy and Saxon Chronicle, as to the ancient co\oxif of Spain. He fays, *^ Hercules was 
neither an Egyptian, Tyrian, or Grecian. The army he led to Africa, and thence to Spain, 
was compofed of Dorians^ Medes^ Armenians j and Perfiam^ /• e. of Scythians,* as is well 
attefted m hiftory. The name of his (hip was the SUN ; the Greeks have wrapped this up 
ib dofe in their mythological fables, it is ahnoft impoiCble to come at the truth. Athenaus 
tells us, that Pherecides^ defcribing the ocean, fays, that Hercules penetrated that quarter, 
like an arrow ihot from a bow. Sol ordered him to ftop } terrified, he obeys. Sol^ pleafed 
with his fubmiiHon, gave him a patera^ or cup, by which he fteered his fteeds, in the dark 
nights, through the ocean, to return again to Aurora. In that cup, or fcypbus^ Hercules 
failed to Erythraa ; but Oceanus^ to vex him, and try his ftrength, daflied with all his might 
againft the patera : Hercules bent his bow, and direfled a dart at Oceanus^ which obliged him 
to delift. — What does this mean, but that Hercules navigated to Spain, in a fhip named the 
SUN ; and, being forced into the ocean by a ftorm, he, by the help of the magnet, fteered 
fafe into port : hence the North, or cardinal point, is ftill marked by a dart. Many authors 
have proved the ancients had the ufe of the compafs : the properties of the magnet were 
known to them, and, in honour of the difcoverer, it was called the Heraclean ftone, and the 
place aboundmg with it was named Heraclea^ See Macrobius, Belonius, Salmuthus, Bononius, 
Caleius/' &c. &c. &c. 

« Hence 
* The author means Indo-Scyth^i or Souihem ScythiaDs. 
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' " Hence from patera & poculum, /. e. fcypbus^yft derive the word vcffcl (vafo), fignifyiag 
a (hip, and from fcjphus the Englilh vfordijhip. From the general conftruftion of thefe vef- 
fcls, of ribs of wood, covered with hides of animals, come the various names of bulls, rams, 
CQWS, given to ihips* Sunt Lybica naves^ quas Arietes &? Hircos appellant : tamen navem 
verijimile eji^ et'taurum fuiffe navem qui Europam tranfportavit.** TJul. Pollux). 

♦* Hence the cows of the fun, the horfcs of Achilles; what were they but Ihips? The 
horfes of Hedor, loaded with com and wine, were no other than viftualling (hips.* The 
Jeguas (mares) of Diomedes, which paffed from Thrace to Peloponefus, and ate human flefli, 
were armed pirates, as Eujiatbius has proved, t The (amc were the horfes of Rbefus of 
Thrace, and the three thoufand mares of EriUbmius^ defcribed by Homen The celebrated 
horfe of Belleropbon^ called Pegqfusj 'was a ihip, as we learn from Faiepbatus. The fame, 
fays that author, were the horfes of Pelops^ which the i$.omans underilood in a literal fenfe^ 
and their poets worked into fables/' 

•* From this mucture of mythology, allegory, and theology, arifc thofe abfurd fables of 
the Greeks; and without reading a number of authors^ not admitted at tbis day in ^urfcbooUs 
it is impoffible to underftand tbe writings of Hesiod and of Homer. Who but an Orientatift 
can tell, that the (hip of Hercules, called by fome the AfoUo^ by others the 5»n» is the fame 
named Leihte by Athenaeus.'' (Efpana Primitiva.) 

The learned Gehelin^ in like manner, aflcs, ^' why was Hercules laid to be of TbehesV* 
Becaufe Thehes is an Oriental word, fignifying an arc, a veflel— but the Eaftems made the 
Sun travel in a veiTel, of which he was the pilot. The Sun, Hercules, was ' therefore, with 
reafon, in this fenfe, called the Tbeban^ that is, the navigator.*^ ^ 

Irifh hiilory, and Irilh language, unravels all this allegory. One of his names in Irifli is 
Ogbam^ and he is called Ogbam-Griannacb^ or Ogham of the ((hip named) the SUN, from 
Grian^X the Sun, the vulgar name of that planet at this day. Hence the Greek fable of 
carrying off Geryon'4 cows. Ogham is faid to be MacEalaty the fon of Ealaty i. e. in Arabic 
c:^i ilabuty the Sun ; his wife's name it is faid "w^Aortb^ that is, a raft or (hip. The 
Greeks make Erytbea to be the daughter of Geryon. Erytbia infula Gsryonis in Oceanoj Jic 
-diSla ab Erytbea Geryomsjilia^ ex qua et Mercurio Morax natus eji. (Stephanus). 

c Theic 

* Hence bis Phry^an name Elatar^ Dominus navis, from Eka^ a fhip. (Ihre}. Tranflalor. 
t J^A >8 from the Egyptian and Iri(h Ulge^ a (hip. (Tranfl.) 

} Garamxsvcl Caranus vera ad Terbum idem nout ac Belus ; ut vero Belns & Soils Sc Regis, ita Garanus vel 
Caranus quoqae utriufque fueiit nomen. (Voffios de Idol, X«. a.) Hence Leaba Grmncf in lrifli» the altar of 

Belus* \ 
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Thefe mythological and allegorical fables have been thoroughly inveftigated in my Vindi- 
cation, becaufc they tend to prove to demonftration, that the Greeks and Romans were (Iran* 
gers to the firil colonization of thefe ifles, as well as to the language of the colonifts; and 
from that ignorance proceeded thofe fabulous accounts we read of them in their writings. 

I am well aware of the fneers and contempt of the unlearned critic, at the explanation 
given in this eflay, of the moft ancient Oriental names on reeord ; he will fmile at Alomu^ or 
the fhepherd of the people, a name aflumed by Himrody being explaiaid by EiU-apra in Irifh ; 
but we could go ftill further, and (hew from Irifh hiflory, that he is faid to have been one of 
the Paliy or fhepherds, according to a very ancient poem preferved in the Salter (not Pfalter) 
of Cafhel, viz. 

jtdna mac Sitha go ceill 
Laoc do mnindr Nin mac Pail. 
Fainig an Eirin da fios, 
Tri chead bliain iar ndilin. f. e. 

Adna^ fon of Biiba^ a champion of the family of Ninus^ fon of Pj/, went to explore Iran, 
three hundred years after the flood. 

Falj Phaly a king, a great perfonagc, a fhepherd, guarding or attending cattle. (O'Brien, 
Shaw, Lhwyd.) Ch. nVlS Phohy magnates, (Dav. de Pomis.) n^lQ Pholab^ agricbla, rufli- 
cus ; hence the goddefs Pales of the Romans (Bochart). Ar. J|lxi P^^h nobility ; JiC^ 
waaly a prince, noble. The king of the Pallis was named Patti^ from the people he governed. 
(Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, p. 74). Hence the Fellabs or fhepherds of Egypt (Sonini's 
Voy.), the Foulabs of Africa (Park's Voy.), and the Palli of India. Fal-iatb^ or Pholiaib^ 
in Irifh fignifies the country or di(lri|ft of the Falu Hindooftanee, Palee^ a fhepherd (Gilch.). 
Ireland is named Inis Fail, Macpherfon fays, from a people named Fullans. lib^ or latb, a 
country, is written oit^ or ata^ in the Sanfcrit. In the Indian fpoken dialcfts (fays Wilford), 
Pallia is ufed for Palli^ a herdfman, and the Egyptians had the fame word ; for their priefls 
told Herodotus, that their country had once been invaded by PHILITIUS, the fhephefd, 
who ufed to drive his cattle alon^ the Nile, and afterwards built the pyramids. The Pbyllita 
of Ptolemy, who arc called Bulloits by R. Covert, had their name from Bbil-ata^ which in 
India means a place inbabiied by Pallis or Bbils (Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, p* 81). In 
Irifh PalH-ca^ Palli-ce^ is a fhepherd's hut ; Pallis, a fheep-ground ; Bailie^ a village, or fct- 
tlcment of the Palli ; Ar. cXXj bilad, a habitation j Perf. ^ ^yS^iiu, a country-houfe. 

Amrapbelf 
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AmrafbiU king of Shinaar, mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Geaefis, partakes atfo 
of the appellation Pel or Fal^ in Iri{h Amra-phaiU chief of the PaVu Amra is the pi. of 
Emir or Amir^ a colhmon title in Irifli hiftory in the Phenoice line ; as Emirgluin Fmn — Emir 
glas^ &c. &c. (fee Vindication, p. 5). Amhra^* noble, great, excellent (Shaw) ; Ch. now 
amar^ prsefidcre. Ar. ^^^I Emir^ king, emperor, prince, leader, nobleman, governor ; one 
who rules over a number of people. EmiruTomraj prince of princes, was a title adopted by. 
the minifters of the khalifs of Bagdad ; it was an office of vaft dignity. The Emir-al-Omra 
was alfo a title of the kings of Perfia (Richardfon), Qbedorlaomer^ king of Elam, in the 
feme chapter, is in Irifli Cead^ar^l-Omra^ chief of all the Omras. Arioc^ king of ElalTar; 
Aireac was a well known title of nobility in ancient Ireland ; there were fix degrees of 
mreacs (fee Shaw). 

Cornelius a Lap. thinks Amrapbel was king of Babylon, and the third or fourth after Nim- 
rod. Aquila, Symmachus, and Procopius fay, he was king of Pontusy a city in Caelo-Syria, 
iince named Hillas; but Dr. Hyde makes him king of Sbinaar^ not in Chalda^a or Babylon, 
but Shinaar in M^fopotamia (a great city at the foot of the mountains, three days journey 
from Maufil), now written Sinjar in the Arabic, and Singara by Ptolemy ; with him Abra^ 
bam fought, as Eufebius fully proves. At that time Aflyria feems to have been wrefted from 
Ninus, and to have fallen into the hands of the Perfians. 

Tbadaly or Tbaril as in fome copies, king of the Gaimj mentioned in the fame chapter 
to have been in alliance with Amrapbel^ &c. &c. is faid by Symmachus to have ruled over the 
Scjfbians ; that thefe powers formed the Southern-Scythians, from whom we derive the Scoti 
or AirC'Coti of Ireland, I think is probable. Symmachus viras a Samaritan by birth, and 
muft be allowed to have been well informed of flie opinions of Orientalifls. For further 
information on this part of Iri(h hiflory, I muft beg leave to refer to my Vindication ; thefe 
names are, in my opinion, a proof of the great antiquity of the hiftory and language of this 
country. 

The ancient language, as it exifts in the manufcripts ftill preferved, is purely Chaldasan, as 
I informed the readers in my Irifli Grammar, publiflied in 1782. The verbs are conjugated 
in kal or cal^ in Pibel^ Hipbil^ Hopbal^ and Hithpael^ as regular as the Chaldaic or Hebrew, 
but they are made feparate verbs by the modems, beginning with cal^ faU be, atb; in others 
the verbs are loft, and the noun only remains. Example; Ch. )nyo /ema or Jbema^ to 

c a hear, 

* Amhra, though pluial, U like the Hindooftanee Omra (though plunl of Umaer), a nobleman. (Gilchrift, 
p. 56). 
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hear, MnVDV Jimata^ audition, a hearing ; Ar. %^,^ f^ima% an ear, famaU the orgin$ of 
hearing; the modem Irifli have only prcferved fmoU the car, whereas in Irifli, eijiam^ 
Ar, r tyXi^l ijiimaaj to hear, the Irifli fliew the conjugation kal in caUetfdam or claijiam^ I 
do hear. The verb gufhaniy to hear, gujhan tu me? do yon hear me ? is from gujh^ an car ; 
Perfic and Hindooftance, ty-\^^ Z^o/h^ or gojhy an ear ; yet gujh^ as a noun, is now ob-* 
foletein the Irifli; fo the Irifli, y«w/, an ear, is from the fame root as the^ndooftanee, 
fonna^ to hear ; Perf. cXxiii Jhinid^ hearing, Jhinide^ a hearer, but the verb is loft in Irifli. 

To have introduced all thefe examples in the grammar, would have confounded the 
learner, unlefs he was acquainted with Oriental languages ; thefe examples fliew, that it is 
impofllble for any one, not acquainted with Oriental languages, to write a grammar or a 
diftionary of this ancient tongue. 

The Reverend Mr. Alexander Stewart, Minifter of the Gofpel at Moulin, in Scotland, 
has lately publiflied the Elements of Galic Grammar. This author is acquainted with the 
Hebrew, and well qualified for fuch a taflc. He obferves, *f While I have endeavoured to 
•* render this treatife ufeftil to thofe, who wifli to improve the Jcnowledge of Galicy which they 
** already poifefs, I have alfo kept in view the gratification of others, who do not underftand 
** the Galic^ but yet may be defirous to examine the ftrufture and properties of this ancient 
" language : to fervc both thefe purpofes, I have occafionally introduced fuch obfervations, 
^' on the analogy between the Galic idiom, and that of fome other tongues, particularly the 
*' Hebrew, as a moderate knowledge of thefe enabled me to coUeft." " The mode of in- 
*' corporating the prepofitions with the perfonal pronouns, will remind the Orientalift of the 
" pronominal affixes, common in Hebrew and other Eaftem languages. The dofe irefem- 
" blance between the Galic and many of the Afiatic tongues, in this particular, «, of itfelf 
** an almoji conclufive proofs that the Galic hears a much clofer affinity to the parent Jiocky 
•* than any other living European language.^* 

The following advice, given by this author, fliould be ftri£lly attended to by all future 
^ Jiuthors of Irifli grammar :— *^ In diftributing the various parts of a language into their feveral 
claiTes, and impofing names on them, we ought always to be guided by the nature of that 
language,, and to guard againft adopting, with inconfidcrate fervility, the diftributions and 
technical terms of another. This caution is the more neceflary, becaufe, in our refearches 
into the grammar of any particular tongue, we are apt to follow implicitly the order of the 
Latin grammar, on which we have been long accuftomed to fix our attention, and which we 

are 
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are ever ready to ert& into a model for the grammar cS aU languages. To force die feverai 
parts of fpcech into moulds formed for the idioms of the Latin tongue, and to frame them fo 
as to fuit a nomenclature adapted to the peculiarities of Latin granimar, muft have the effeft 
of difguiiing or concealing the peculiarities, and confounding the true di(lin£iions, which 
belong to the language under difcuflion." 

The modem writers in Erie and Iri(h would do well to follow this advice, and not to 
twift and torture the language as they do at prefcnt. 

A Diflionary of the Irifh Language, compared with others, has been long wifhed for j it 
is here offered to the public. " Eft quidcm Lingua Hibernica, et elegam cum primis, ct 
opulenta : fed ad earn ifto modo excolendam (iicuti reliquas fer€ Europas Linguas vemaculas 
intra hoc feculum excultas videmus) nondum extitit haAenus, qui animum adjiceret ; nullum 
adhuc habemus hujus Linguie Lexicon, five per fe fadum, five cum alia Lingua compara- 
turn." (Epift. I. Ufferii Armach. Archp. p. 486).* 

Language is the great confirmation, and the moft certain argument, of the origin of 
nations ; for they, who have the fame language, had the fame origin. 

This is the opinion of many learned men, who have written on the origin of nations ; wc 
ihall mention a few. 

'* La langue d'une nation eft toujours le plus reconnoiffable de fes monumens : par elle 
on apprend fes antiquitez, on dccouvre fon origine." (Fqurmont). 

" Le meillcur moyen de dccouvrir Torigine d'une nation eft, de fuivre en remontant Ics 
(races de fa langue, comparee a ccUc dcs pcuples> avec qui la tradition des faits nous apprjend 
que cepeuple a eu quelque rappwiJ* (Pref. De Broffcsj. 

" Les pcuples en voiageant n*ont point change de nom, ni d'idees : ils ont impofd a dcs 
pais nouveaux des noms andens, des noms familiers et chers. Le prefent eft fe fils du paffd, 
il lui reflemble : ce que nous Kfons de ces anciens terns eft Thiftoire de nos fondations en 
Amerique, 6u nous avons tranfport^ la France, FAnglctcrre, & rEfpagne."" (Bailly).! 

« Les 

* Lhwyd's Compsraiive Vocabulary came out foon after the learned prelate's death ; it was followed by Monfleur 
Bullet's Memoire fur la Langue Qekiquif \n 1759. This author was furnifhed with an imperfedt Irifh GlofTary, and 
he has committed many miftakes in the orthography, by writing down words by the ear, or from the found. ** On 
" ajoute ceux gue Pon a appris de vive voix en converfant avec des Irlandois, des £coflbis» & des Bafques." 

t In modern Eirin (a name of Ireland) we can trace hundreds of names, thatexifled in ancient /ran, fuch as the 
facred river Soor or Suir / the great river Gibara ; the debrt of Beahr \ the mountams of Nedten \ the towns ofjlekvf 
Corbcf jtrdeioH ; the wilds of Burrin ; the high mountains of CuUke and of Galti ; the facred hill of Oul-ari ; the 
territory of Limericky &c. &c. all which can be traced in Iran ; the number of places in Ireland, the names of which 
are to be found in Chaldauc and Arabic, defcriptive of their fituation, would make a volume. 
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'^ Lcs laagues biea connues, bien etudiees pcuvent done reveler I'origtne des peuples, 
leiir pareote, les pais qu'ils ont habites, le termc des connoiflances oxX ils font arriyes, et le 
dcgre de maturitc de leur clprit.'* (Bailly). 

^^ II nous a femhie qu'en general les peuples, dans tons les fi^cles, en fe tranfplantant, ont 
aim6 a reproduire dans les nouveaux pays, qu'ils alloient habiter, les noms de ceox qu'ils 
avoient quitt^s, ceux des montagnes, des fleuves, des villes, qni les avoient vu naitre, de 
maniere a paroitre avoir en quelque fort tranfporte avec leur patrie, plutot que Tavoir aban* 
donate/' (Dupuis fur les Pelafges). Polyh. L. viit. 

«< Nunc ad linguam ventum eft, in qua maximum eft hujus difputationis firmamentum et 
certiilimum originis gentium argumentum. Qui enim linguse fbcietate conjunAi funt ori- 
ginis etiam c(Hnmunione fuiiTe conjunftos, homo opinor nemo inficiabitun^ (Camden^ 
Britannia). 

If, then, language is a proof of the origin of nations, as thefe learned men aflert, the 
ancient Irifh, the primitive inhabitants of the weftem ifles, muft have been a colony from 
Afia, becaufe nine words m ten are pure Cbaldaic and Arabic. The conftruAion of the tan« 
guage is alfo limilar to thofe languages ; taking the fame ferviks ; ufing the fame metaphors^ 
fo much adnured by modem Oriental fcholars, all which are pointed o\it in the following 
work. And Uftly, th^ mythology is the fame as that of the Brahmins, the foundation of 
which was Chalda^an, as Sir W. Jones has made appear. 

By the following work, I mean to prove the veracity of the ancient hiftory of Ireland, fo 
wonderfully preferved, and fo ill underftood by thofe that have attempted a tranflation, that, 
in 1786, I was induced to publifh a Vindication of it, which was followed in 1795, by the 
more able pen of Sir Lawrence Parfons, in his Defence of the Ancient Uiftory of Ireland. It 
is a hiftory, that equally concerns the Englijb and the Irijb antiquary^ for the Irifh inhabited 
Britain before the WeUh, and impofed names on mountains, rivers, &c. which yet remain, 
that are not to be found in the WeKh language, but all are to be explained ii^ the Irifh ; this 
obfervation was made by th^t great Welfti antiquary Lhwyd, in his letter to Roland ; and 
to Lhwyd we are indebted for the prefervation of many valuable Irifh manufcripts. (See 
the concluding paragraph). 

By this publication I mean to prove, that the ancient language of Ireland was the old Ian- 
guage of Babylon and of Arabia, introduced in the Weft by the moft direft route could be 
taken ; that its inhabitants worfhipped the fame deities, particularly Bel or Baal^ the god of 

the 
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the Babylonians, Moabitcs, and Phoenicians,* who worfliipped that deity on mountain tops 
and in towers, but who originally paid no adoration to images. Such was the worfliip of the 
ancient Babylonians, and fuch was the worfliip of the ancient Irifli, who muft have left Afia 
before the worfliip of images was introduced. 

*' Bel ou Baal, fumomme Nimrod^ fondateur de plus ancien et du plus vafte empire de 
*' rOricut, n*etoit, de Paveu mcme des anciens, que la diviniti per excellence ixxfabaifme^ la 
". puiflance fuprcme qui avoit debrouill6 le cabos ct forme Tunivers. La plus grande partie 
" des peuples Afiatiques adoroit le foleil fous ce nom : Us MoaUtes^ les Pheniciens et leun 
** nombreufes colonies^ etoient de ce nombre : ct ce q'uil eft utile de remarquer, Diodore nous 
" apprend que Bel etoH le Jupiter des Orientaux : auffi avoit-il, comme ce dernier, Aftarttt 
^' la meme que yunon^ pour femme. Confidere comme fondateur de Babylone, il paya le 
" tribut auquel la nature a foumis tous les hommes, il mourut ; mais, femblable en cela a 
'^ Herculej et pour les memes raifons, la mort fut pour hii le commencement de fa divinite. 
^' On le mit au rang des dicux, et le monument qui lui fut confaai ^toit une tour, qui 
•' fervoit a-la-fois de temple et d'obfervaticMre. 

*• Dans Torigine, les temples des divimtSs fabeifques furent des rouRSy des pyramides^ des 
" montagnes^ d'ou on pouvoit les mieux obfcrver et recueillir leurs oracles. Dans la fuite, le 
^^ culte des Agues fymbofiques amena une revolution dans les rites, comme elle en avoit fait 
<< une dans les idees, et on adora les dieux dans Ttnterieur des temples, on on avoit renfermd 
•* leurs ftatues.** (J. M. F. auteur du Polytheifine analyfe). 

Here is the juft defcription of the Irifli Bealj Aftoretb^ and the round towers, fo univer- 
fally difperfe4 throughout this country, which are ftill held facred, and to which the modem 
places of woHhip are generally annexed. 

The Indo-Scythians were a numerous people, and went under different names, as Ara* 
Cotiy Pboinicesj Armenia &c &c (Bryant). The ancient Irifli have ever claimed the names 
of Aire-Coti and of Pbeine^ and the Saxon Chronicle denominates them Armenians. 

The 

* The firft day of May is ftill named in Irifh La Beat tewtf i. e. the day of Baal's fire .* there is no other name 
for May in Irifh than JIfi Beal u'lne^ the month of Baal^s fire. Beat was fo univerfally applied to the fun, that at 
kogth it became a fynonlmous name for Jbre^ or it was the original name for that element. Scotis Belt eft fignum igne 
datum a nave (Ibre) ; iB'obailt without fire (Shay). See my Efiay on the Aftronomy of the ancient Irifh» Oriental 
Colledtion, Vol. 3. No. i. publiflied by Sir William Oufeley. 

f Aftoreth, pronounced Aftore, is applied to a beautiful female, a Junoy a Venus. Few of my readers are 
ignerant of the Irifh fbng ofMolfy AJtan. 
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. 'Fhe mod aacient Iriih dialefb is named Bedrla na Pbeinej and Befchna na Pheine^ which 
means the dialed of the Pheni ; the natural fpeech of the Pbeine^ a word more like to 
PGENI, which meant the Carthaginians, and denoted nothing lefs than Pbosnieiam^ than it is 
to Phoenicians ; and as that was the term the Carthaginians affe£bed to be called by, in order 
to preferve the gencrical name of their firft progenitors, fo it may be conjeftured, that the 
Iri(h preferved the fame term to denote their firft progenitors, the Pbenians or Piosnicians. 
Read an ancient Iriih manufcript, at this day, to a modern Irifhman ; he will reply. It is in 
the bearla feinej I don't undcrfland it. 

The Pbeine came from Spain to the Weftcm Ifles, and to Gaul, according to Irifli hiftory, 
about 700 years before Chrift, led by Milefs^ u e. Dux navium, who had conduced them 
from Phoenicia. This date agrees with the Spanifh hiflorians, of the airival of the Milefians 
in Spain. Amio 764, ant. Chrift. Milelii populi, per annos 28 mare obtinuerunt, unde in 
Hifpania imperium tenuiile putantur, quum ab eifdem iq partibus illis per hoc tempus dvitates 
aliquas inveniantur tSc conftruAae. (Fr. Tarapha sBarcinonen, de orig. ac reb. geft. regum* 
Hifpanise). Bochart and Lhwyd agree that an Iberian^ or Spaniih colony, anciently fettled 
in Ireland. Even Camden thinks he finds the Lucen^ and Cmcani of Spain, in the 
Luani and Congani^ which Ptdemy places in the fouth-weft of Ireland, facing Spain, 
and there k ftrong rcafon to think their chief fcttlement muft have been in a large diftrift of* 
the county of Corke, which comprehends the entire barony of Fermoy, and the half barony 
of Condons. This diftrid was anciently called Pbdnnitb^ the country of the Pbeine^ and 
Magb'Pbeiney literally meaning, the plains of Phcnians, PHCENIO-MAGUS. ITie inhabit- 
amts were always called Ftara-Maigb-Pbeim ; afterwards the word Pbeine /mis left out, as 
making the name too tedious, and only a part of the compound preferved by the modems, 
who to this day call it Feara-maigb^ in Engliih Fermoy. 

Befides the aifinity, or rather fimilarity of names, therq are fUU to be difcovered in the 
fame difbift other plain monuments of CbanaafuHc or Phoenician fafhion, fuch as are de- 
icribed by Dom Calmety in his learned comments on the Pentateuch ; I mean, large pillars of 
rude ftone, perpendicularly creeled, either feparately, or joined with others in fquares and 
circles, whereof fome are placed as fupporfers to flat ftones of a furprizing magnitude, either 
in an inclined plain, or horizontal pofition. The Chanaanitic altars, which the peq>le of God 
were commanded to demolifli, were of this kind of fbufture. Deut. 7, 5. Exod. 23, 24.* 

Thefc 

* See my co^ry Into the firft iobabitaou of Ireland^ CoUedanea, No. V. in 1 781 . 
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Thefe monuments, vulgarly called Druids altars by the Englifli, are named by the 
natives Leaba na Pheine^ the blaze or altar of the Pheine ; they are again diftinguiflicd by 
the name of the deities, to whom they were raifed, ^s' Leaba-Caile^^ Leaba- Diarffiufy Leaba- 
Graine,* &c, &c/ (See Smith's Hiftory of the Co. of Corke). 

To this let us add, that the conftruftion of the old Irifli language is fimilar to the Chal- 
dcean or Phoenician, and the language itfelf fo firailar to the Punic, that, by the Irifli Dic- 
tionary, I was enabled to tranflatc the Punic fpeeches in Plautus, and I think we cannot 
hefitate to declare, that, by Bearla-na Pheine^ the Irifti muft mean the Punic tongue, and by 
Pbeiniibj or Pheinniath^ the country of the Pheine, or Phoenicians, /. e. Ar. c:^A:ii^lj nahiat^ 
country, region, diftrift, territory, 

* The Saxon Chronicle attributes the conftruftion of Stonehengc to the ancient Irifli, Its 
ancient name, i^boir Gaur^ exprefsly means, in Irifli and Chaldee, a temple dedicated to the 
SuHy from Ch. n")3 garr^ adurere^ whence Griariy the Irifli word for the Sun, compounded of 
garr^ and an^ a planet. On the borders of Lough Gour^ in the county of Limerick, are 
fcvcral fmall temples yet remaining, from whence the lake is named; The next in magnitude 
in England is Rolldricby a name very fimilar to the Irifli and Chaldee Real-dracb^ or Rabat- 
dracby /. e. the circle or revolution of the flars, the Zodiac. Another, named Abery^ is a cor- 
ruption of the Irifli obair^ Chaldee, bobar^ an obferver of the revolutions, whence its old 
name Overton ^ corrupted from bober-don^ or obar dun^ an obfervatory. See my EflTay on the 
Aftronomy of the ancient Irifli, Oriental Colle£bion, Vol. i and 2. And as our Pheine 
peopled the coafl: of ancient Gaul, the country of the Ruadan^ or fear-gal^ the red, the 
flame-coloured haired men, I have no doubt but that they erefted that ftupcndous pile of four 
thoufand pillars of huge ftones at Carhaca^ or the field of vidlory^ in the country of Pbeniathy 
the Veneii of Ca?far, and that this monument was made in memory of the viftory gained over 
the natives, on which occaCon they always facrificed to the god of war, Madbm. 

That the Irifli Som^ or Hercules, led a colony to Gaul, under the name of Ogbam^ or 
Ogmius, the author of the Ogham, or myfterious alphabet, will appear in the fequel ; he was 
the Ogmius Hercules of Lucian, and the Egyptian Somus^ according to Jablonflcy, and the 
Ogbam-Griannacb of the Irifli. 

The name Gaulj or galj in Irifli, is fynonimous to ruadan ; gal fignifies a fiery red, as 
gal-fuipy a flame of ftraw ; ruadan^ a red-haired man, is from the Arabic . ^*<3l) radinij i. e. 

d flavum 

* Garaa \vas the name of Belus \ (ee Note *, p. 9. 
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flavum et crocum, whence the Rhodani of Gaul, as Bochart has proved. The Britons were 
named by the old Iriih goi^ban^ and fir-geal^ white or fair-haired men — do gnid an Jir-geal^ 
dubh ; to make a white man black, is a common faying, like the Latin reffa facittni prava. 
Goi'ban^ or guWhan^ is pure Phoenician. Sec the Diftionary at the word. 

Before the defcription of this very extraordinary monument at Camac, it is neceffary to 
reftify the miftakcs of Roland and O'Brien. Carn^ fay they, fignifies a heap, a pile, confe- 
quently an altar. No reference can be more foreign to the meaning of the word ; it wasf 
never applied to an altar, but to a pile or heap of ftones, as monuments to the dead. A re- 
markable one was left by the Phoenicians in Minorca, but their altars are fimilar to what wc 
call Druidical altars in Ireland. The cams or piles were made by the friends of the deceafcd. 
JVif curfadh vie cloch ar do corn ; I will not caft a (lone on your cam, is one of the mod bitter 
expreffions you can ufe to an old Irifliman j it is a pure Arabic word, ^\ kertij or karn^ 
parvus mons (Gol.)> a tumulus of fand, a top of a mountain higher than the reft. 
(Richardfon). 

Cearn^ the place of facrifice, /. e. an altar, alike in found, but from a diflferent root, is 
derived from cearram^ or caram^ to kill, whence cearnac^ the facrificing prieft, and cearn^ an 
altar, the placi of Jlangbter. Beag-cearnay the harlot of the altar j* Ch. CDlin cbarum^ 
intemecio; nQ"in cbarm^^ nomen proprium loci fie difti, quod ibi hoftes'Ifraelitaram fiierint 
cafi. Numb. 2i. 3. Graecc •>«- Hence the Irifti kearn or cearn^ a foldier, a flayer. The 
altars of the Pagan Irifh were on flat ftones, raifed on three uprights : multitudes yet remain 
undifturbcd, and are called by their ancient name leaba^ from "yrh lebaby flamma. In the ex- 
planation of this word, O'Brien is perfeftly right. Carn^ fays C. Baudoin, in the explanation 
of camac J dans fon acception primitive, il exprime Tidec de vaillant, de guerrier diftingu^. So 
in Irifli cear^ and its diminutive cearn^ viftory j cearn tuais^ athletick laurel, /. e. Ar. \^j^^ 
tawiZy the reward of d^tS kaber^ the conqueror ; ^ kabr^ -viftory. We fliall now give 

C. Baudoin's defcription of this wonderful monument. 

" Quel fpeftacle impofant ! Quelle ame froide pourroit fe garantir de Tenthoufiafmc qu'il 
" infpire! 

" Pcignez 

* Wherever the doctrine of Boodh prevailed, female (laves were dedicated to the alur. It is remarkable» lays 
Mr. Maurice, that the Brahmins, while they rejeded the religious worfhip of Boodh» retained one peculiar and 
agreeable appendage of that religion; " the women, or female Jlavei of the idol ; public women, devoted in their 
infancy to this profei&OB by their parents." (Indian Antiq. V. 3. p. 391.) 
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^* Peigncz-vous unc colonnade immenfc de pierres, au nombrc d'cnviron quatrc millc, 
** plant^es en quinconce ct par allecs parallelcs, tirecs au cordeau, fur le terrain Ic plus eleve, 
" en face dc la mcr, depuis Ic bourg de Camac, jufques vers la Trinit^, dans un efpace de plus 
" de millc toifes de long, fur cinquante dc large. Lcs intervallcs dc ces onze files, entre dies, 
^ font inegaux, les uns etant de fix, les autres de cinq, de quatre, de trols, ou meme de deur 
" toifes de largcur. 

^^ La diilance dcs colonncs dans chaque file, n'eft pas plus reguliere, puifque la elle eft 
^^ de 1 8 pieds, ici de 20 ou de 25. Pareille diflemblance dans la grandeur et la forme dcs 
^^ pierres : dans la meme allee, on en voit dont la grandeur n'exc^de pas celle des homes 
^' communes ; il en eft d'autres, furtout a Textremitc des rangs, dont la hauteur dft dc 16, 
^^ 18, et meme de 20 pieds hors terre ; la maife en eft fi prodigieufe, qu'elle doit pefer pres 
" de cent millicrs. 

" Deux ont particuli^rement fixe mon attention ; Tunc, a peu pres au mUieu dc Tcnceinte, 
^^ offre unc forte dc chairc taillee dans le hloc ; il eft Evident qu'elle icrvoit aux allocutions 
<« militaircs, ou aux predications druidiques ; Tautre, aducUement couchde par terre, a l'cx-> 
^< tr£mit6 occidentalc des aligncmens, eft crculcc en dcmi-fph^roidc alqngc, dont le plus grand 
" diametre eft dc 10 pieds, ct le petit dc 6 ; cette forme la renddt propre a reccvoir des vic- 
^' times : il eft probable que c'etoit un autcl, car on nc trouvc pas d'autres pierres fcmblablcs 
<< dans cette forct d'ohclifques. 

^' Nullc infcription n'en indique Tepoquc ct la dcftiuation : nul 6crivain ancicn n'en parle, 
** ct nos hiftoricns n'cn font pas la plus legerc mention," 

C. Baudoin then oflfers his conjeftures, and although he quotes Davies, PcUoutier, and 
others, to convince us, that cam fignifies a tumulus, he yet concludes that thefe pillars arc mo- 
numents of the dead, where he can find no tumuli. (Voyage en Bretagne, par I. M. Baudoin, 
Paris, An. VIIL--1 800). 

About five miles from Carnac is a like colonnade of two hundred ftones, called Ardeven^ 
in Iri(h Ardeamhan^ pronounced Ard-eawan^ that is, the great or magnificent palace ; Eawan-^ 
maca was a noted palace of the Connacian kings in Ireland ; (mI^jJ <3jt ard^iwan^ a mag- 
nificent palace* 

Thefe monuments have been defcribcd before by fcvcral writers. M. de Sauvagkre^ chief 
engineer of that diftriA, took them for the remains of a camp, and as Ca^far attacked the 
Vencti, thinks they are the remains of a Roman camp. M. de Robien attempts to account 

d 2 for 
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for them phyfically ; that they are the natural rocks of the foil, the earth having been waftied 
away by a deluge, * 

ITiat excellent antiquary Count Caylus) comparing them to fimilar monnmaits in the 
Britifti ifles, denies that they are the work of the Gauls, becauffc fuch monuments are never 
f(5und in the interior of France, but only on the coaft. Secondly, That thefe monuments 
give the idea of an cftablifhed worfhip, to which the ancient Gauls were ftrangers. Thirdly, 
That they and the .Francs were not accuftomed to ereft fuch monuments. Fourthly, That 
they were erefted by a people, who were only mafters of the coaft, and that they belonged to 
. a nation, that had a knowledge of the mechanic powers. He then (hews, that like monuments 
are found in Britain, and that thefe muft have been ereded by the fame people, who were 
prior to the time of Csefar, for no one would be hardy enough to fay, the monuments of 
Britain were erefted fmce the fall of the Roman empire. (Caylus, Vol. V.). 

Since the publication of my Vindication^ our learned countrymen in the Eaft have wrought 
with zeal in the rich mine of Brahminical hiftory : every volume of that learned body brings 
frefli proof of the veracity of the hiftory of ancient Ireland. Emigrating colonies never change 
their names : ftrangers may impofe others, but the original name is hereditary ; Eirin in the 
Weft, is the fame as Iran in the Eaft. Pbail^ another name of Ireland, is the fame as Pali 
in the Eaft. It is an obfervation of Camden, that, if you run over the names of ancient and 
modern nations, you will find that every nation is differently named by others, and by itfelf. 

The moft ancient colonies of this iiland denominated thcmkhcs AiteacCotiy Aire-Coti, 
and Pbailij defcended from Magogs which is the fame thing as if they had called thcmfclves 
Southern Scythiansy or Indo'Scytha. The Arabs, Perfians, and Turks, have always diftin- 
guiflied the Northern Scythians from the Southern Scythians, fays D*Herbelot, by the names 
Jaguige and Maguige^ or Gog and Af^^eg", by which they underftood the fame as they do by 
Gin and Magin^ or Tcbin and matching that is, the Northern Chinefe and the Southern 
Chinefe. 

AiteaC'Coti and Aire-Coti fignify royal fhepherds, Pbaili fliepherds, whence Ireland was 
called Inis-Pbail or Fail^ the ifland of the Palli or fliepherds, or flieep-pafture. 

They were originally fcated on the river Indus, in India Lymericaj or Indo-Scythia. . The 
Indus they denominated Soor^ or the facred water,* a name it preferves to this day ; a name 
they gave to the Suir in this country. Sean-ain^ i. e. the facred water, now the Shannoa, 
was another Ganges^ to the Aire-Coti. 

They 
♦ Sec Zour in the Zcndavcfta, p. xlvi. Prcf. 
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They were the ancient Cuthi^ Palh or ftiepherds of Fran or Indo-Scythia, otherwife /fr* 
meniaj where tliey mixed with the Bologues^ a nation of Pcrfians, (The Baloches^ fays Mr. 
Wilford, in his defcription of Caucafus, fcera to be the remains of fome colony of Tartarian 
origin.) with the Dedanites of Chaldsea, and with the Omamte Arabians of the Pcrfian Gulph, 
forming together a body of people, denominated by themfelves Pheni^ or warriors, and by the 
Greeks Phcsn'tcians^ From Coti or Cuti the Greeks, and probably themfelves, formed ScoH or 
Scutha^^ whence hdo-Scutba^ a name^ as Mr. Wilford obferves, that had no relation* what- 
ever to Scytbia. 

All the country between the Indus and the Cafpian and Mediterranean feas, down the 
Euphrates, and along the Perfian Gulph, including Sjrria, Phoenicia, and India Lyraerica, was 
anciently denominated Armenia. The eaftern people, fays D'Herbclot, gave the name of 
Armeniah to thofe nations, the Greeks and Romans called Parthiam or Perjlam (D*Herbelot). 
Confitendum erit a Judaeis totam Scythicam, Armeniam vocari. (Goropius Becan. Indo-Scy- 
thica, L. 5.) : this author muft mean Indo-Scythia only. See alfo Richardfon at the word 
Armnaby and Mofes Choronenl^s. Therefore, when the Saxon Chronicle brings the primitive 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia^ and the Irifli hiftory from the Egyptian port of Tyre^ 
there is no contradiftion, for the coaft of Tyre was in Armenia. 

In aftronomy and navigation our Aire- Coti excelled: they had the art of fufing metals j 
of manufafturing linen and woollen cloths, calling them by the Arabian names ; in fine, they 
anfwered the charafter of the Aire-Coti^ given by Dionysius^ Per. which has been tranflated 
by the learned Bryant in the following lines, beginning at V. 1088 : 

Uponihe banks of the great river lad 
The fouthern Scuthae dwell : which river pays 
Its watry tribute to that mighty fea 
StUed Erythraean. Far remov'd its fource • 

. Amid the ftormy cliffs of Caucafus : 
Defcending hence through many a winding vale, 
It feparates vaft nations. To the Weft 
Th' Oritae live and Aribes j and then 
The Ara-cotiy fam'd for linen geer, &c. &c. &c.- 
To 'numerate all, who rove this wild domain, 
Surpaffes human pow'r : the Gods can tell, 
The Gods alone j for nothing's hid from Heaven.^ 

Let 

♦ Amarunt Graeci & in primis .^les praepofito S vocabula & nomina propria augere, ita StepWano tefte, pro 
Cixnbri, Shmbrl dixere. (Ihre de Lingua Scythica). S is a fcryile in all the Oriental languages^ and, in Iri(h, 
hundreds of examples will be found in this Didionary. 



\ 
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/ 
Let it fufficc, if I their worth declare : 

Thefe were the firfl great founders in the world. 

Founders of cities and of mighty dates, 

Who ftiew'd a path through feas, before unknown j 

And, when doubt rdgn'd, and dark uncertainty, 

Who rendered life more certain. They firft view'd 

The ftarry lights, and form'd them into fchemes. 

In the firft ages, when the fons of men 

Knew not which way to turn them^ they aflign'd 

To each his juft department ; they beftow'd 

Of land a portion, and of iea a lot. 

And fent each wand'ring tribe far off, to (hare 

A diiF'rent foil and climate. Hence arofe 

The great diverfity, fo plainly feen 

Mid nations widely fevered. 

" Such,** continues Mr. Bryant, " is the charafter given by the poet Dionyfius of the Indian 
ScuthsB, under their various denominations. They were fometimes called Pboinices, and thofe 
of that name in Syria were of Cuthite extra^on. In confequence of this, the poet, in 
fpeaking of them, gives the fame precife chara^ler, as he has exhibited above, and fpecifies 
plainly their original. 

Upon the Syrian fea the people live 

Who ftile themfelves Phoenicians. Thcfc are fprung 

From the true ancient Erythrean ftock ; 

From thai fage race^ who firjl ejfay^d the deepy 

And wafted merchandize to coafts unknown. 

*• When thefe Scuthae were cjcfted from Egypt, they retired to many parts, and particularly 
to the coaft of Syria, which they occupied, under the titles oi Belida^ Cadmians^ and Phanices. 
A large body of them paflcd inland towards the north, under the name of Saca^ who got 
pofleiHon of Sogdiana, and the regions upon the Jaxartes;* their country was called Sacaia 
and Cuiha. 

** The poet Charilus has given a curious hiftory of the Sacaean Scythae, of whofc anceftry 
he fpeaks with great honour, when he is defcribing the expedition of Alexander the Great. 

Next march'd the Sacs, fond of paftoral life, 

Sprung from the Scythic Nomades, who liv'd 

Amid the plains of Afia, rich in grain. 

They from the (hcpherd race derive their fource, 

Thole (hepherds, who in ancient times were deemM 

The jufteft of mankind. " Yet 

^ Sac£ is fyaonimous to Coiit from the Ir. feOf ax Jbea^ As.Jhawaf a iheep, as will be /hewn m the Preface. 
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" Yet wc find, that the Sacae by Tome have been reprefented as cannibals ; from whence we 
may perceive, that people of the fame family often differed from one another.*** 

In like manner the ancient Irifh, by mixing with the Danes and Norwegians, not only loft 
the arts, but their language, and bgcame ferocious like their invaders. 

Monfieur D* Ancarville^ in his Enquiry into the Origin and Progrefs of the Arts and 
Sciences of Greece, traces the Saca? ftep by ftep, as Mr. Bryant has traced the Coti, or 
Indo-Scythae. 

" The Sacae, he fays, " were the inventors of arms and military drefs. The fhort 
fword, called fahs by the Saxons, fignifics the fword of the Sacae j as with us (the French), 
bayonette znd pi/iolet denote the fpecies of arms invented. at Bayonne and Piftoia. Hence the 
Greek 2ay»» whence ^^yixa the fliield and the bag to carry it in ; hence alfo 2:ayc« fagum^ the 
name of a military drefs with many nations ; hence fagitta^ a dart, an arrow j hence Scutha^ 
archers— Scythes qui primus arcus fagittarumque ufum inveniffe dicitur (Plin.). 

" If as warriors the Sacae invented arms and military drefs, fo as Jhepherds^ at their 
Icifure, they were the authors of mufic and mufical inftruments. The £aiu»J^o» of the Greeks 
derives its name from them." 

To this we may add the clar-feac^ or harp of the Irifh, fignifying the mufic of the Sacae } 
ceiUar-faca^ contraAed to clar-feac. . CW/, and ceoly fignifies mufic, harmony j ceilier^ the 
harmony or finging of birds, from the Chaldcc '•'?n cheli^ dulcis. Quarc vocarunt Chaldaei 
Hbiam Chelil ? Quia cbeli^ dulcis erat fonus ejus. (Buxt.) 

Let thofe, not fatisfied with the arguments I have ufed, to prove the ancient inha- 
bitants of this illand to have been the Indo-Scythae of Afia, fhew, in what other manner 
the mythology of the Chaldaeans and Brahmins could have been fo well eftablifhed here. 
Let them fhew, how the names of Budh^ Saca^ Paramon (the founder of the Brahminical 
doftrine), could have been introduced into ancient Ireland, or how they came by the worfhip 
of Cali and Dermoid whofe altars flill are known by that name. 

There are thofe, who ignorant of the language of the country, and of every other tongue, . 
but Englifh, Greek, and Latin, following Jomandesy will bring them from Scandinavia^ 
clothed in fkins and furs. I would afk thefcwife men, how came they by fo many terms of 
the civilized nations of the Eaft ? If thefe barbarians were fumifhed with Unen and woollen 
cloths by their European neighbours, how comes it, that thefe barbarians gave the Arabic 
names of aneat to the firfl, and fumte to the laft ? When they trafficked, how came they by 

" the 
♦ Bryant's Mythology. 
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the Hindooftance pyfe and Hike {fiofa^ toic) for money, and the Chaldee gerati for the fame ? 
When they were taught to write, how came they to give the Chalda^an names moun 
to a letter of the alphabet, and AB-gitrr HDD IN to the alphabet ; cairt to a writing, 
Jiair to a writer, and the Arabic tank to a hiftory or ^chronicle ? St. Patrick did not teach 
them thefe names, nor, that the tree was the fymbol of knowledge. Who taught them to 
call the game of chefs caommgb. pL of caomai^ armed men,, men expert at afms,' in Arabic 
^)^ kami \ and caihar-anga^ the four armies in battle array ; and fhiUcaiU ox fit-dole^ the 
army of Phit^ which I take to be a proper name ; and Beart-nard^ the game of Nard? 

Caomaij an armed man, is the Iriflx name cf the conftellation Orion, and is doubtlefs the 
HDD Kimab of Job and of Amos, as Cojiard has afferted in his Ancient Aftronomy. 

Cathar^anga is the Chaiuranga of the Hindoos. *' Chefs/' fays Sir W. Jones, " feems 
to have been known in Hindooftan immemorially, by the name of Chaiuranga^ that is, the 
four anga*s^ or members of an army ; it is called Chaturaji^ or the four kings, fince it is 
played by four perfons, reprefenting as many princes.'* 

Phit'Caily or fit-chiolle^ as it ftands in Shaw and O'Brien, from call an affembly, an army, 
a body of men, a troop of cavalry ; Heb. ^"p;^ kabal^ congregare fe ; in Arabic JocL **^''- 
the armies of Phiu I know not the origin of the laft word, but it appears to be the nrrln* 
Petteia of the Greeks. The ingenious and learned author of an inquiry into .the ancient 
Greek game Petieta (chefs), fuppofed to have been invented by Palamedes^ antecedent to the 
liege of Troy, clearly proves that it was of Scythian origin, invented by the Jhepherds ; that 
it had been long known among the Tartar tribes, who taught it to the Chinefe, with the 
Indian improvements. Nard is the Perfian ^^ j nerdj the game of chefs, draughts, &c. 

To obviate objeftions to many words in IriQi, fimilar to the Latin, I will here apply the 
words of the late learned Gcbelin ; fpeaking of the Irifli language, he fays, ** Dira t^-on 
que les Irlandois ont emprttnte des Remains les mots, qui leur font communes avec euxy lorfque 
ces mots fe retrouvent dans les langues de la haute Afie, dans le Perfan le plus ancien^ et aux 
Indes? Le pretendre ce feroit montrer le denouement le plus abfurde^- pour des fyflemes denues 
de tout fondement ; ce feroit fe refufer a toute lumiere^ a toute raifon.^^ (Origine du 
Langagc). 

If by the ftudy of the Irifli language, I have thrown the leaft light on the ancient hiftory 
of thpfc Weftem Ifles, a fubjeft that has hitherto been much obfcurcd, I cannot think my 
pains raifemployed ; and I have no reafon to fct fuch a value on my labour, as not to think it 

amply 
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amj^y repaid, if it be fo fuccefsful as to engage the atteation of the lettered public } their 
opinion ivill determine the publication of the complete DiAionary, 

> Having frequently mentioned Mr. Lhwyd's opinion^ that the old Irifli inhabited Britain, 
before the arrival of the Gomerians^ or Welfh ; we (hall here tranfcribe his reafons for that 
affertion, — " // is nianifefiy fays he, that the ancient inhabitants of Ireland mufi have been the 
inhabitants of Wales j when the many names of rivers and mountains throughout that country 
were given ; for they are identically Irijh and not Welfl>-^for infiance^ Uilke or Uifce, water ^ 
C among many others) whence fo many rivers in Britain are named ;* and having looked for 
it in vain in the Leogrian Britijhy JiUl retained in Cornwall and Bqffe-Bretagne ; and re^ 
fle^ingy that it was impoifible, had it been once in the Britifb^ that both they and we fhould 
lofe a word of fo common an tfe, and fo neceffary afigmfication ; I could find no room to doubt 
that the old Iri/b have formerly lived ALL OVER this kingdom, and that our anceftors 
forced them to Ireland.'* 

In the fubfequent pages I have demonftrated, that the ddties of the Hindoos, and of the 
Pagan Irifh, were the fame in name, and attributes. There is another part of devotion 
iimilar alfo, which I (hall here defcribe with relu^nce, fearing to offend the delicaqr of the 
reader, but which, as the learned Maurice obferves, writing on the fame fubjeft, in obedience 
to the ftem mandates of truth, obliges us to defcribe, and that is, the woHhip of Bud^ alias 
Muidy or Modhj dlidiS Beal-poir^ alias Balfeargha^ or fargha^ alias Deona^ or Deonabd^ &c. 
all Iriih names for the Linga of the Hindoos ; to which we may add Earb^bal as it (lands in 
the diftionaries ; Ar.v^l Erby membrum genitale. 

Modhy i. e. cary i. t.farghay nomen membri virilis (Cormac's GlofT.); this is the mahody 
of the Gentoos, and the ^^ ker of the Perfians. BeaUpoir^ the lord of feed, race, pro- 
pagation,! muft be the nyg ^^ BaaUpeor of fcripture, and Balfargha muft be the Hindoo 
F^hala-argha. Deona^ or Deonahdy is the Hindooftanee Dundee^ another name for the 
Linga ; J in Sanfcrit for the pudendum muliebre. 

** Thofe myilerious types, P'hala-arghay* fays Mr. Wilford, " which the later mytholo- 
gifls difguifed under the names of Pallas and Argo \ and this conjecture,*' adds Mr. W. is 

e confirmed 

* in the Tiifh word Ui/ke^ the Orientallft will recognize the Heb. and Chald. r^pmn ht/kat to water, to drink, 
to moiften. Thou (hall make them hi/ia (drink) of the river of thy pleafures. Pfai. 86, 9. 

f Por^ feed» race, propagation. Cumberland 6tmt% peor from ^PBfeor^ or pay ar^ denudari» from whence 
he thinks the god Priapiu ; but the argha was filled with fruits, .flowers, feeds, /• e, / ^M^ nowfc. 

X In Hindooftanee (m4^ j^» '^^ 1^ • Dicoaa, pronounced Tona, in San&rit Toni. 
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confirmed by the rices of a deity, named Pelarga^ i¥fao was vorflupped near Tbebes^ in 
Bcsotiuy and to whom, fays Faufatiias^ no victim was (^red but a femak rectmlj cwered and 
impregnated.^* 

^^ The Indians," continues Mr* W. ^^ commonly reprefent this myftery of their phyfiolo- 
gical rdigbn, by the emblem of a Nymphaa^ or Lotos^ floating lil^c a boat on tbe boundlef^ 
ocean, where the whole plant iignifies both the earth, and the true principles of its feamdafimi 
the germ, both Meru^nd the Linga : the petals and filaments are the mountains, which exk- 
circle Meruj and arc alfp a type of the ToniJ* 

*^ Another of their emblems is cadled Argba^ which means a cup or diih, or any other 
Veflel, in which fruit and flowers are offered to their deities, and wbkb ought always to be 
jhaped like a boat^ thoii^h wc fee arghas of many different forms, oval, circular, iquare ; 
and hence it is that Ifwara has the title of arghdndtbaj or, the brd of the boat-Jhaped veffeL 
A rim round the argha reprefents the myfterious yoni^ and the navel of Yijbnu is commonly 
denoted by a convexity in the centre, while the contents of the vcffel are fymbols of the linga. 
This argha^ as a type of the idbdra-s^aSi^ or povoer of conception^ excited and vivified by 
the Linga or PAalbuj I cannot but flippofe to be one and the fame with the fliip Argo, 
wfaidi was byik, aoconfing to Orpheus^ by Juno and Pallas^ and, according to Jpollonius^ by 
Pallas and Argus^ at the inftance of Juno.**^ (Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, from the 
ancient books of the Hindus* Af. Ref. V. 3). 

The following quotations will prove that we have not miftaken this fiibje£l. 

nni ^yn Baal beritj i. e. dominus foederis ; M^l Baal^ fuit caput membri virilism licut 
dicimr, Et pofuerunt ftbi Baal merit in Deum. Videntur hie innuere velle, Baalem habuiffe 
^)eciem membri virilism & ideo £aiAam fuiffe Baal beritf hoc eft, foederis, quia in membro virili 
extabat fignum fo^eris, circumciilo nempe, q. d. Dominus (membri) foederis, (Buxt. Lex. 
2675). Chald. ^V2 Baal^ de legitimo mariti cum uxore congreffu ufurpatur, ut apud Rab* 
late de quolibet ctiam meretricis & illicito, ex Kn et Vy, coeo, congrediiM*; Ar. tX^xJI t ^ a 
waly alahad^ nomen idoli. Videtur habai& fpeciem membri virilis, in quo extabat fignum 
foederis, nehipe circumciiio (Caftelhis). 

Bud^ bod; the vulgar name of this member ia Irifli is the Hindooftanee and Perfian o aj bud. 
Tria indc genera cunuchorum vcniunt, quos/andaliy budamij et kafuri^ nuncupant. Priorcs 
partibus genitalibus radicaliter txk&xSf^^AtleeJi nominant. Bodami pars (blum penis relinquitur. 

Ki^ri 

* Plato OB Ids and Ofiris. 
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Kafurl adhuc tenerae ^taf is teftes vel comprdfi confieiuntor, vel exfecantur (Ayedn Akbery, 
T. a. p. 8.) — 22 dies eft oU baU idem qui Indo-Perfis & Giiolcnfibus oU/" GAiiarf feu 
Gcfwad — cumque bad fignificet ventum, hoc cenfetur nomcn angeli, qui praecft veatis, atque 
connubio & matrimonio^ & conduAui omnium rerum, qus fiunt hoc die. (Hyde, Rel. Vet. 
Perf.). 

The (MTigin of the Argha is thus defcribed by Mr. Wilford from the Puranas. ** Satyavratd 
(Noah) having built the ark, and the flood increafing, it was made faft to the |)eak of Nau^ 
bandha^^ with a cable of prodigious length. During the flood, Brahma, or the oeating 
power, was afleep at the bottom of the abyfs \ the generative power of nature, both male 
and female, were reduced to their fimpleft elements ; the linga and the prU aflfumed the fliape 
of the hull of a fliip, lince typified by the argha^ whilft the linga became the mqft. Mabadeva 
is fometimes reprefentedftanding erefi in the middle of the argha in the room of the maft.'* 
(Wilford on Mount Caucafus, Af. Rcf. V. 6.) 

In the Vindication of the ancient hiftory of Ireland, I gave a drawing di the Bal-farghif^ 
Bud, or Muidhy that exifted a few years ago, and probably does at this day, in the ifland of 
Mmdhr, oS the coaft of Sligo, now coirupted to Muihra and Murra ; it is the exa£l rqire- 
fentation of the Maboody of the Gentoosy found in the ifland of £lephanta, near Bombay, by ' 
Captain Pyke. The drawing and dcfcription arc hereunto annexed*! 

It is the maboody of the Gentoos at Elephanta^ the mabadeo of the Brahmins of Hin- 
doftan, the mudros of the Greeks, and the fum-^naut of the Hindoos, who were reprefeated 
- by one ftonc, fifty cubits in height, forty-feven of which were buried in the ground. 
(Ind. Ant. 112 to 368.) 

I hope the explanation of the argha by the Infh arg, a fliip, zwdifargha, the membrum 
virile, /. e. argha j with the Irifii and Arabic infeparable article F, will give no more offience to 
our Englifli reviewers ; to which I beg leave to adc*, that the Irifli, long, a fliip, is not unlike 
the Indian, linga. 

I agree with the Monthly Reviewers, that etymology alone affords but a flender and pre- 
carious bails, on which to build any important conciufions ; yet thoTe authors allow, that 
etymok>gies have had, and may have (heir ufe, but they require profound learning, a cool 
judgment, and ikilful ind cautious apjdicatton, to eflcA any reafonable purpofe. 

c 2 It 

* NaUf a ftiipy and bafidbat to make fad ; in Iri(h Nom Banda. 

t For fortker pardodars of cbe Itiufiallk lita, fee Maurice's Indiaxi^AotiquitieSy Vol. 2. 
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It would be prcfumptuoiis in rac, to tliink myfclf endued with thefc qualifications j but 
■where I find monuments, names, and hiftory concur, it can be no impropriety to explain by 
etymology. The hiftory of this ifland (which equally concerns all the Britiih ifles) has hitherto 
lain concealed in the original tongue, or has been tranflated by men of weak minds, entirely 
ignorant of ancient hiftory and geography, of Oriental languages, and even of that of their 
forefathers. Had this hiftory been found in the old Briti(h tongue, or in the Saxon Chronicle, 
there would have been hundreds of editions, and thoufands of comments. 

To conclude ; the learned and Rev. Mr. Maurice, after comparing the rites of the 
Brahminical religion with that of the Britifti Druids, fays, ** Ihefum therefore of my remarks 
iV, that ihe great outline of the Brahmin creed of faith ^ confijling of an heterogeneotu mixture 
of the principles of the true and falfe religion.^ were formed in the fchool of Chax.de \j before 
they left Shii^ AK-^tbat they were divided into many fe£ls^ bearing the name of Brahma, 
Veeshnu, Seeva, and Buddha; and that Thibet, the higheft and mq/i northern region 
of India J was peopled with Brahmins of the feR of the lajl-mentioned holy perfonage^ who appears^ 
from indubitable evidence y to be the Mercury of the, weft: that thefe priejls fpread ihemf elves 
through the northern repons of Afia^ even to Siberia itfelf; and gradually mingling with the 
great body of the Celtic tribes^ who purfutd their journey to the extremity of Europe^ finally 
eftablifhed the Druid^ that is^ the Brahmin fyftem of fuperftition in ancient Britain. This^ I 
CONTEND J was the firji Oriental colony fettled in thefe iflands. (Maurice, Indian Antiquities, 
Vol.6.) 

The afifertion of Sir Wm. Jones, that thefe weftem ifles were peopled by the Indo- 
'Scyth« from Iran ; the difcoveries of Mr. Wilford from the books of the Brahmins, that 
they were acquainted with thefe weftem ifles; the ancient hiftory of Ireland, detailing the 
migration of the firft colonies from India, wherein Bud da is made predeceflbr to Sac a, the 
anceftor of Paramon, who was the founder of the Brahminical religion, together with the 
mention of Callee, Dermot, Arun, and many other deities of the Brahmins, are ftub- 
bom fafts, agreeing with the opinion* of thofe learned gentlemen, plainly proving the religion 
of the Pagan Irifli was that of the Brahmins ; and as it was acknowledged by that great 
Welfli hiftorian Lbwyd^ that the Irifli were the .primitive inhabitants of all the weftem ifles, 
till driven out by the Celtic tribes, it appears to me, that this Brahminical doftrine was com* 
municated by the firft inhabitants to their invaders, and thus fpread itfelf northwards, under 
thofe corrupted names of deities we find exprefled in their creed of faith j and on this in- 
vafion, probably, fome of the original colonies returned to India by the route they came, and 
hence thofe accounts of the weftem ifles, in the Puranas^ difcovered by Mr. Wilford. 

Cc 
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. Cc qui vicnt d'etre dit, fuffit pour faire cntrevoir que la plupart dcs ufages du Paganifme 
n'etoicnt que des fragmens detaches d'un fyfteme phis general, dont le peuple n'avoit plus 
aucune idee raifonnable dcs les premiers temps de I'hiftoire. Cctte doftrine fi cachce chcz Ics 
Grecs, & dont on volt les traces dans les premiers tems, indique que la fubtUite des Indiens 
modernes eft infinimeni andenne^ & que lew pays ejl peut eire la fource de iouies les fubiilites 
femblablesy qui de che% euxfont repandues par loutle monde. (Boulanger, Antiq. devoilee, T. 2.) 

This is the opinion of a learned man, after comparing the religious ufages and cuftoms of 
the Greeks, Romans, and of all other ancient people, and who wrote half a century prior 
to the publications of Jones, Wilford, Maurice, &c. 

This Oriental colony, Mr. Maurice explains in Vol. 3, p. 496, to have been Inda-Scytbianst 
or, as Sir Wm. Jones calls them. Southern Scythians^ from whom we derive the Cutbij or 
ancient Irifh, the primitive colony of the Britifli Iflcs ; but it does not appear, that they had 
any connexion with the Celtic tribes, till their meeting in Spain, and finally in Britain, from 
whence the Brahminical doftrine might have been in part extended to them, and by them, to 
their northern neighbours, if ever it did manifeft itfelf in thofe regions. 

The return of the Indo-Scytha& from the Weft to India, by which the knowledge of the 
Britiih Ifles is difcovered in the books of the Brahmins, is thus related in a Purana. ** Deva^ 
nahufa vifited the countries in the weft, and there built cities called after his own name ; he 
gave alfo names to rivers, and particularly to the Danube and Tften His route is thus de« 
fcribed ; he firft defcended from the elevated plains of little Bokhara with a numerous army^ 
and invaded the countries of Samarcand, fiahlaCj and Cabul^ which were then inhabited by 
the Sacasj and Sacafenas; he conquered afterwards Iran^ ^gypU ^^^ Ethiopia j and proceeding 
afterwards through the dwip of Varaha^ i. e^ Europe, he conquered Chandra-dwipy or the 
Britijh ijlands. He went thence into Curu^ which includes the northern parts of Europe^ 
and the whole of Siberia ; having conquered Cbinay the countries to the fouth of it, and 
India^ he returned to the plains of Meru^ through the pafs of Hardwar. (Wilford on Mount 
Caucafus; Af. Ref. V. 6.) 

The Gypfies of Bohemia and Hungary fpeak the language of Hindoftan, as Marfden 
and Grellman have proved. May they not be the remnant of this great army, left behind 
fick, or have been deferters from it? 

Defiription 
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Dmscriptjon of Innis-Muwhh^ ar Mvrra^ and of the Bal-famcba^ or Phallic 

MoNUMMNTf mentioned in f. i^* 

The ifland of Imis Murra lies oflF the coaJft of Sligo, about three miles diftant from the 
continent, oppofite to Stridaghy the feat of Ormfby Jones^ Efq. ten miles eaft of the town of 
&ligo. It contains 139 acres, two wells of excellent water, and fqme bog of remarkable 
good turf. The inhabitants are few. 

The monoment of the Phallus is inclofed in an area of 180 by 100 feet, by a ftone wall, 
without cement, ten feet high, varying in the thicknefs from five to tea feet. 

The ifland has been held facred from the times of paganifm to the prefent. * On the op« 
poiite continent are Umeftone rocks, which, by the effeft of water, are worn into pieces 
refembJing petrified fnakes* Here, they tcU you, St. Patrick aflembled, and deftroyed alt the 
ferpents of Ireland. 

Withia the furroijnding wall above mentioned, are three churches or chq>els, of ftone 
and mortar^ vifibly of more modem date than the wall. All males are buried in one church, 
and the females in another ; two chapds are dedicated to St. Molas, and the other to Column 
till. In the tlucknefs of the furrounding wall feveral fmsdl cells are made : they are covered 
,with earth, to refemble a />//^, or cave. Many devotees from the continent floek to this 
iftand to do /penance in tbefe cells, and many are brought from great diftances to be buried 
in the churches. .Should the wind prove ftormy to prevent the paflage, the corpie is interred 
en the continent, in fight of the iihnd. In a fmall chapel (lands a wooden image of St. 
MoJas ; here the inhabitants a&mble to pray on Sabbaths and holidays. 

The miraculous (lories told by the inhabitants of St. Molas are too ridiculous for infertion. 
There is a flight of fl^one dtps in one of the weUs, which appears to have been the place 
of ablution of Pagan times. 
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Fio. I. i. b. b. The furrottiidiDg wail> built without mortar, of yery lai^ flones ; from fi?e to tn fiset vide, and 
ten feet high. 

e.€.c. Celb coTered with earth — all that part (haded lightly, confifts of earth thrown ^i fo as to make the cella 
appear fiihterraneous ; they have been vaultedi but fome have now fUfen in. 

d. d. The entrance, fo narrow as fcarce to admit a man to pair. 

A B. Chapels, dedicated to St. Molas. 

C Ditto, to Cdum-ikill. 

D. The Luqof Bud, or Phallus^ furroonded by a parapet wall, 

Fio. II. View of ditto. 

Fig. III. The monnment of Mahoody in the iiland of Elephanu in the £aft Indies, from a dnwing made by 
Capt. Fyke. See Archaeologia of the Antiq. Sooety of London, Vol. VI. 
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I have taken this opportuaity of exhibiting a very curious copper coin found in the ruins 
of an old caftle in the King's County. The engraving is the fize of the original. On one 
fide is a fieur-de-lis^ boldly relieved j on the reverie fome unknown charafters, apparently 
Oriental. Reverfing the Jleur-deAU vertically, the charafters appear as in the plate. This 
flower was a very ancient fymbol, with the Brahmins, it rcprefents Gonefa^ god of wifdom ; 
it was the emblem of the Phoenician Hercules^ as the navigator of three feas, the Mediter- 
ranean, the -Sgean, and the Ocean, whence fome antiquaries think the fleur-de-lis came to 
cxprefs the northern part of our charts. With the Egyptians and Babylonians, it was the 
emblem of power. Monfieur Sonnini difcovered an Egyptian ftatue, holding a fceptre, which 
terminated in a fleur-de-lis. The prophet Baruch tcftifies, that the Babylonian idols had 
fceptres, Ch. 6. 14. — And he that cannot put to death one, that offendeth him, holdeth a 
fceptre, as though he were a judge of the country. 

** A perfon, fays Sonnini, would hardly have expefted to find, in a monument of the 
moft remote antiquity, and in the extremity of Egypt, a fort of fceptre furmounted by an 
emblem, which the Kings of France had adopted for their coat of arms. The fleur-de-lis^ 
fuch as it was when the emblematic diftinftion of the French monarchy, is well charafterifed 
upon the Egyptian figure. In the immenfe number of hieroglyphics, which I obferved in 
Egypt, I never met with this truncheon with a fleurs-de-lis but once, at Dendera. Although 
projeding and very confpicuous, no traveller had noticed it ; no author has mentioned this 
Egyptian fymbol ; but, however iiMular it may be, as I examined it repeatedly, and with 
great attention, and as it was drawn under my own infpeftion, I can atteft the reality of its 
cxiftence at Dendera^ and the exaft refemblance of fig. 4. pi. xxiv. by which it is reprefented." 
(Which is copied in this plate). r 

Befides, the fleurs-ds-Hs are very fiar from having been adopted as a coat of arms, from 
the origin of the French monarchy : it is certain that they were not introduced into the arms 
of France till feven hundred years after its eftablifliment. The moft ancient teftimony, that 
we have upon this fubjed, is taken from the Memoir es de la Chambre des Comptes^ in 1 179. 
It is there remarked, that Lewis VIL fumamed the Young, had the clothes of his fon Philip 
Auguflusj embroidered with fleurs-de-lis^ when he caufed him to be confecrated at Rheims. 
But if the fleur-de-lis was not, in very ancient times, the privileged and charafteriftic oma- 
ment of the crown and fceptre of France, it was, in feveral countries of the Eaft, the emblem 
of power among the nations of antiquity. Herodotus and Strabo relate, that the Kings of 
Syria and Babylon formerly bore the fleur-de-lis^ at the end of the fceptre : See Diflcrt. fur 

Toriginc 
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roriglne dcs flcur» 4e Us^ par M. Rsdnflant, Dofteur ct Profcffevir en Mcdccine aRhciras, 
1678. Montfiiucon alfo fpeaks of that of David, found engraved in miniature, in a manu- 
fcript of the tenth century, and which is furmounted by a fleur-de-lis (Monum. de la Mo- 
narchic Fran9oire, T. I. Difcours pr€lim.p. 19.). It 13 therefore evident, that the ornament 
called //J, (lily) was not a fymbol peculiar to the Kings of France : and it is by no means 
aftonilhing, that it formed a part of thofe, which were employed in the myfterious antique re- 
prefentations of Egypt, fincc it was formerly the emblem of power of fome fovereigns of ' 
that country, or of the bordering territories." 

A French author, whofc name I do not recoUeft, afferts that the French brought this 
emblem from the Eaft, on their return from the Gruladcs. If this be true, they may have 
feea fuch a fceptre in the Eaft, which an Arab might have explained by ixi\ j\jJU 
Sbaaralyzz^ the emblem of power, or fome other word compounded with jfzz, fignifying an 
emblem. In Chaldee and Arabic 'C y^^ figpifies power, dignity, grandeur, magnificence^ 
and hence probably the French fleur-de-Us^ the flower of authority, for it is not probable 
they formed /// from the Latin Hlium. 

I cannot conclude this introdu^on, without ftrongly recommending to the Irifh antiquary 
the purfuit of Ogham infcriptions, and the cplle£ting of every thing, that has been written on 
the fubjeft. Sufficient authority has been lately produced from the Eq/l^ to convince him 
that the Iriih Ogham is not the work of dreaming monks, or of ignorant bards, as fome 
very learned divines, but ignorant antiquaries, would mak^^U>eiieve. European travellers, 
particularly the Englifli, when once on Oriental daflic ground, are too full of the thoughts 
of defcribing pyramids and magnificent temples^ to attend to infcriptions they dont under- 
ftand. ^ \ 

One Iri(h Ogham infcription has been publiihed in my Vindication and the London 
Arcb^ologia. Another has been difcovered by a learned friend, and will be defcribed in the 
volume of Tranfaftions of the Royal Irifli Society, now in the prefs. 

An infcription has alfo been difcovered lately by Monfieur Michaux^ m the gardens of 
Seniiramisj near Bagdad^ near the fcite of old Babylon : by his defcription it fliould refemblc 
our Irilh Ogham. 

In the Magazin Encyclopedique, VI ANNEXE, printed at Paris in 1800, is the following 
notice. 

** Cabinet of Antiquities of the National Library, 

" Permit me, through the means of your journal, to make known to the lovers of 
Chaldean Antiquities a precious monument, which I have brought from Perfia. It is a ftone 

f of 
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of the pature of bafalt, eighteen inches high and twelve broad, weighing forty-four pounds. 
The furface is entirely covered with infcriptions.. The letters or charafters are formed of 
Jiraight Jlrohesy without any rounding or turnings as we fee in the charafters of other Ian- 
guages. I found il about a day's journey from Bagdady in the ruins of a palace called the 
Gardens of Semiramis^ near the river Tigris. The ruins (hew it was once a very magnificent 
palace ; there are immenfc fubterraneans and aquedufts." 

** It is probable, that this ftone was brought to this palace from the interior parts of 
Ferfta^ becaufe the mountains of Perfia abound with rocks of bafalt, whereas the foil of 
Babylonia is argilaceous, without any mixture of ftony fubftances. The ruins of the towers 
and other ancient edifices in Babylonia are, for that reafon, conftrufted of bricks and 
bitumen.** 

** On the other hand, it is very probable that the people of the interior of Perfia, and 
thofe who inhabited the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, at the time this monument was 
infcribed^ had the fame language.** 

** This monument may be feen during two decades, the thtrd, fixth, and niotfa, from |he 
hour of ten to two, at the Library of the CaWfaet of Antiquities. After that period, I Jhall 
take it away, being obliged to depart with Captain 5^^i», on further fouthem difcoveries.'* 

(Signed) A. UlCHAVXy Member of the InyHtttte. 

As wfe have not yet been favoured with a drawing of the diarafters difcovered by M. 
Michaupc, we cannot compare them with the Iriih or any other Oghanjs* 

From the book of Oghams, tradflatcd an4 publifhed in my VindicadoQ, it appears, that 
the firft Ogham charafters were intended to reprefent trees thus + which is cxsuQij the 

Chinefe Key, or charafter for a tree, except the additional oblique ftrokes tJT. And we arc 

further told thefe tree charafters of the Ogham were invented by Somej the deity prefiding 
over trees and plants j and that each charafter was named after forae tree in honour of this 
deity. According to Jablonflcy, Some was the name of the Egyptian Hercules, fumamed 
Oghamj or the Myfterious, by the old Irifli. In the Puranas of the Brahmins Some is the 
Sanfcrit name of the deity prefiding over trees and plants, and Ogham fignifies myfterious, in 
the Sanfcrit. 

In the fame book we arc told that Somey or Soim^ was alfo named Kennfoela^ or Connfaola, 
which Ts not unlike the Confulus of the Chinefe, the author or inventor of letters. Chon 
apud ^gyptios Hercules, quanquam 5^/^^;2«j dubitet : in Sina CONFULUS literarum 

ct 
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et artium inventor (Hornius dc Orig, Gent, p. 238.). Cann^aola^ in Irifh, fignifics the 
learned Conn^ which was another Egyptian name of Hercules^ xnw Chon; dicuht Herculeni 
lingua -Sgyptiorum CHON vocari (Jablonfky -ffigypt. Panth.). Soma^ in Irifti fignifies the 
eflence of wifdom. Soma^ i. e. Saibhreas ealabna (O. Glofs.) ^omou has certainly the fame 
meaning in the Egyptian language, for in the Ck)ptic, Exodus i. lo, we h^ve maren-fonwui 
circumfcribamus illos, let us deal wifely with them. 

SoiM was much venerated in pagan Ireland. Many wells or fountains were dedicated to 
him, as we learn from Archbiihop Cormac, under the words Sopar-Soma, which he explains 
by tobar-eolasy the fountain of knowledgie ; from thefe fountains the priefts pretended to 
draw refponfes from Soma^ whence Sopar-Soma^ the oracle of Soim ; nSD fapar^ librarius: 
faepe etiam refpondet Hebraeo «'»n3 nehia^ propheta. Wlierevcr the Phoenicians fettled, they 
eftabliihed this kind of oracle, as we learn from Pliny and Vitruvius, KDt Zama^ Zoma^ fons 
in Africa canoras voces feciens, cujus pptu canoras fieri voces tradunt Plinius & Vitruvius. 
(Bochart). The Arabs preferve the name o( Zem to a* well M Mecca^ A \ Zem^Zem^ 
noraen putei Meccani, verba muffitavit magus. (GoL).-— It is remarkable, that the Arabic 
words LyJ U'^Ajb gbeib numa^ fignify the bottom of a well, and prophecy. 

Such welts, in pagan Ireland, as were not dedicated to S<dm^ had a Giok-beifd^ a Naiad,*^ 
attending them, from whom they pretoided to draw the patruin or oracle, and to this day, 
aflembling at a well to hear Mafs is called z patruin^ from the Ch. pnos /^/r/Tz/t , oraculum, 
coloured over now, as if to pray to the patron S9int. Giola beifd is alfo Chaldaic, n^3 gtda^ 
fontium numina, Naiades, rw^l btmjlj idola, numen. fLeigh). 

Hence the oracular fountains of the Greeks — aquam credunt ejus fontis fub terram mergi^ 
ct mulieres facere fatidicas. Ed in confeflb apud omnes, quod oraculorum Cohpborium per 
aquam refponfa reddit : efle enim c<xiftat in antro fubterraneo fontem, e quo \!^\X. propheta. 

I call on the impartial reader to declare, if it was poifible for Monks or Bards of the 
ilxth and feventh centuries, to have introduced fo many Egyptian and C^ialdsean names 
and circumflances, in Irifh hiftory, which'has been fo flrongly dwelt on by men, who pre-^ 
tend to (lyle themfelves Irifh Antiquaries* 

According to the book of Oghams, the organic power of the charafter was by 
the number of branches on the right or left of the trunk of the tree, from one flrokc to 
five, and it is remarkable, that the Perfepolitan and Babylonian flrokes or darts never ex- 
ceed that number. We find alfo in the Book of Oghams, that the branches were fometimes 

fa ornamented 

♦ Shaw's Dia. 
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ornamented with three (kort ftrokes, reprefenting an arrow head, inftead of one ftraight 
line, and then inftead of this figure b it formed this figure g (reprefenting the Chinefc 

characters, which Couplet calls birds claws.) And according to it diagram explained in the 
Book of Oghams, of which I have given exad delineations in my Grammar and Vindication, 
It appears, that it was originally intended to be read from top to bottom, and therefore one 
perpendicular line was drawn from the top to the bottom of the page, to fcrvc as the trunk 
of the tree, for each letter, to favc trouble, fcparating each charafter by a point. Accord* 
ing to this diagram, the perpendicular might be let fell to the left, and the infcription be read 
from left to right in manner following. 




On the Babylonian tiles lately fent to England, an account of which, was published by Dr. 
Hager in the Monthly Maga^ne for Auguft 1801, there is a charaAer named in Irifk A mancoll^ 
and Fleajg^ that is, the bundle of rods or the fheaf of wheat. The Babylonian charader is 
thus formed S? the Irifh Fleafg is thus formed ^ and is faid to be the dipthong AO. 
• We fhall now proceed to the epitome of the ancient Hiftory of Ireland, a frefh and 
flrong dofe of opium feafoned with Indian fpices for the mde and reverend author of the An- 
tiquities of Ireland, whofe grofs language makes no impreffion on the author of the Vindication. 
It is only the little and mean mind that lofes poiTeffion of itfelf on every trifling provocation, 
while a great and firm fpirit keeps its place, and refts on a bafis of its own, unfhaken by the 
common difturbances of life. This reverend author, after pirating the Phallic monument 
from my Vindication, has the effrontery to fay, it is the only thing in Vallanccy's foporife- 
torn works, worthy of obfervation, and that it is a common reprefentation of the Deity 
of the Belgae!!! (Antiquities of Ireland, Vol. 2. Preface) Moft learned antiquary!! Can the 
reflexion of the fable fcarf conceal the bluihes of this modefl divine I 
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The Ogham or Tree Alphabet, of the ancient Irifli, difcovered in an Arabic Manufcript 

lately brought from Egypt. ^ 



Since the Preface and Introduftion were printed off, I have been favoured with a letter from 
a learned friend in London, of which the following is an extra£b. 

" 1 8th January, 1802. 

" YOU have read in the newfpapers, that a Mr. Hammer, a German, 
who has lately travelled in Egypt and Syria, has brought to England a manufcript written 
in Arabic, containing an explanation of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and has tranflated it 
into Englifh. The original, my friend, Mr. W., did me the favour to Ihew me, and ex- 
plain feveral of them. The book contains alfo a great number of Alphabets, fome of which 
are denominated thofc of the Egyptian and Greek Philofophers. Two of thefe confift entirely 
of TREES. One I have copied, which I fiibjoin, and an Egyptian Alphabet. The other 
TREE Alphabet is fo nearly the fame, that it could add nothing to the general idea, being 
verily a variety. One thing is remarkable, that the number of letters in the Egyptian 
Alphabet is the fame with that in the Hebrew, whereas the other has the fame number as 
that of the Arabic. Nichols has, I hear, undertaken to print the tranflation, if not the 
original, fo that we may foon expe£l to have it. You will find the alphabet is according to 
the Hebrew order. I underftand this manufcript is confidered of authority. I am fure it 
muft give you pleafure." See PI. 11. 

To (hew how the Arabic agrees with the Hebrew and Chaldcean, I have added the 
Hebrew Alphabet, by placing the charafters over the Arabic. It is remarkable that the 

^jim of the Arabic comes in the place of the a gimel of the Hebrew, which we propouncc 

as 
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as hard g or gamma ; this pronounciation of g foft is what the Rabbins call the AB jod 

order. The o ghasn of the Arabic is placed among the fupcmumerary chara£iers. 

It is evident, that the Arabian author underftood the Egyptian language, by placing Jim 

in the order of the giangia of the Egyptians. In mod cafes, where the hard G of the 

Hebrews and Chaldacans occurs, the Egyptians fubftituted K, as Cufa for Go/en; Pha<ufaj 

• odium Gofen. Potius de Gofen dicendum eft, quam Ifraelitarum fedem expreffe memorari 

notiffimum eft. Hanc pro Phacufa ut habearaus, rationes funt 

1. AflSinitas nominis, prsefertim fi, quod vir eruditiilimus obfervat, vox ea fcribi notius 
debet, K««r«, Kkr«rtf, quia -ffigyptii litera g carent. 

2. Conditio regionis. Fcrtilis enim eft ob viciniam Nili, inque introitu -ffigypti, in quo 
locum elegifle femiliae fuse Jofephura credibile fit ex Gen.. 46. 28. (Regni Davidici ct 
Salomonsei defcriptio, Auft. J. M. HaCo) hence Gefil^ a fertile barony in the King's County. 

It is a valuable circiunftancc, that the Egyptian alphabet follows the number (22) and 
the order of the primitive alphabets, the Hebrew, or Chaldaean, and the Syriac, which has 
been fo ftrangcly diflocated in the modem Arabic, originally the fame in both refpeAs as 
thofe, which is demonftrated, paft doubt, by the numeral vahies of the prefent Arabic, by no 
means correfponding to their prefent, but to their ancient places. Thus the third letter 
Ta J, ftill retains the numeral value of the laft Hebrew letter Thau n, 400. The laft 
letter Ya . retains the value of the Hebrew ^ 10, bccaufc the tenth in order. 

Norden has given us a drawing of an Egyptian monument, where the Arbor intellect 
iualtSy as Kircher calls it, is finely expreffcd — ^the Arbor SephirBth of the Jews, and- the 
Feadh of the Irifli, from whence Hercules was named Ftdius. In this drawing is reprefented 
a tree, under which is feated Thoth^ or Mercury, pointing to an oval fcutcheon, filled with 
charafters, placed in the midft of the branches, and explaining them to a man ftanding on 
the other fide of the tree. (See PI. 58. No»den's Travels).* The oval and the circle were 
fymbols of fcience, as we learn from Uorapollo^^?diA the whole certainly points to the tree, 
the fymbol of knowledge. See Prcfece, p. Iviii. 

The Egyptian Tree Alphabet correfponds with the Irifli Ogham, in the number of lateral 

ftrokes, from one to five, and never exceedmg that number. If the Ogham is read in the 

ABgitir order, the A correfponds with A in the annexed fcheme. The yod is alfo fimilar, 

having five branches or ftrokes on each fide — ^but no other letters correfpond in organic 

power, according to the order of the Ogham alphabet« I am therefore convinced, that we 

have 
* A copy of this plate is b mj Colle^nea, Vol. V. PI. 8. 
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have only the Diagram, on which the alphabet was formed, which was on five concentric 
drcles, (See Vindication, pi. i.) but that we know not the power of any charafter, but the 
firft and the yod or I. 

The Ogham Alphabet confifts of twenty-five charafters. Now all agree, that the Irifti 
Alphabet confided of feventeen letters only : it appears from thence, that the feventeen were 
confonants, and that the original alphabet had the vowels marked on the confonants, like the 
Sanfcrit and Ethiopic; confequently the Tree Alphabet is not fo old as the charafter 
alphabet, or if older, feventeen of the Ogham were found fufficient. 

In the annexed fcheme it is vifible that, beyond the n of the Hebrew, the remaining part 
of the Tree Alphabet is additional, they are formed in a different manner. 

That the ancient Irifli had an alphabet of the fame power as the Chaldsean, is evident 
from many inftances to be found in the Diftionary, I need only^efcr to the letters D and 
M as convincing proofs. 
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jVIankind continued together for fome centuries after the deluge^ and compofed only one 
nation, feated in that country, which was watered by the rivers Euj^irates and Tigris, fome- 
times called in general Syria, but more particularly diftinguiihed by the feveral names of 
Armenia, AiTyria, and Chaldasa. 

Being the children of one family (of N6ah and his fons) notwithftanding the early 
difference, which appeared betwixt Cham and his two brothers, their language was the 
fame ; and doubtlefs their reli^on, their cuftoms, and manners could not be very different^ as 
long as they continued together ; and together they continued, till vainly prefuming to build 
a city and tower, whofe top was to reach even to heaven, and defeat the decrees of the 
Almighty, God thought proper to confound all fuch airy ichemes, and by miraculoufly intro- 
ducing different languages, or at leaft different dialers of the former univerfal language, 
made it neccffary for thofe who fpoke, with one and the fame variation, to conibrt together, 
and feparate from thofe, the fpeech of whom they could no longer underfland. Thus was 
mankind reduced to -a necef&ty of forming as many different parties, or nations, as they, 
found languages among them : and being united thereby, as by fo many links Or chains, 
found themfelves under the neceiSty of moving off into different countries, to prevent con* 
fuiion, enmity and bloodfhed. 

Although at the difperfion, their language was altered fo as that one party or family 
could not diJlinSlly underftand the fpeech of any other, yet it was by no means neceffary, to 
produce the effeft defigned, that all the different manners of fpeaking (hould be radically 
new, and in dieir grounds effentially different from that facred language, which mankind firft 
received from God himfelf, and in which they converfed fo often with the Deity. 

B Some 
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Some learned men have thought they were entirely new languages, which at the difper- 
fion were impofed, and the old one deftroyed : but on the other hand, many have with 
great juftice observed, that ibp Hebrew language was Ac niodier of all languages* : and 
thofe, who contend for the Syriac, feem to contend agdnft reafon, the Syriac, Armenian, and 
Arabic tongues appearing to be but fo many different dialefts of the Hebrew : and it is evi- 
dent by the many Hebrew roots, which fliew themfelves, even in the northern languages, as 
well as in thofe of the eaft, that however our languages may be innovated, mixed and altered, 
yet they have the Hebrew language at the bottom, as the general ground-work of all. The 
old language of Ireland is more fimilar to the Chaldaic and Arabic, than any of the northern 
nations, for the reafons, that fhall be h^^after afligiied. 

But, although mankind was fplit into many diilinA nations, by the different dialefts 
impofed, it cannot be fuppofed that every thing elfe became different in the fame fuddeo 
isirac^Uoos maimer : b thorough a change would have multiplied dbe miracle without reafon t 
aud indeed there aiie no grounds from lacred writ to fuppofe it^ therefore as to their 
cuftoms, the effeutia!i of their rdigioo, and didr* manners, mankmd contiuued the feme as 
before the confulion : and whenever they were difperfed, there they caufed, and for a long 
time retatoed, the maonen and cuftoma, which were common to them vlly when they made 
but oat name ia the plains of Shiaar. 

If we meet, ^erefore, with many cuftoms, religious, military, and civil, generally prac- 
tifed t>y the inhabitaQts of Syria and the eaftem world, and which may be famtiy traced in 
the weftem inhalutants of Gaul, Germany, Spain, and Britain ; if we find monuments of the 
fame kind in Africa and Sweden, or ftill more diftant regions, we are not to be furprized : 
but to confider, that mankind travelled from Babel equally inftrufted in all the notions and 
cuiloms Qommcm to them there, and that it is no wonder if fome of the deepeft rooted prin- 
ciples, and the mod prevailing cuftoms reached even as far as mankind extended themfelves ; 
that is, to the utmoft extremities of the esuth. 

It is therefore impoflible to draw any arguments of the affinity of one pagan nation 
with another, from fuch materials, becaufe there was evidentiy one general principle univer- 
fally adopted before the difperfion. A good and a bad genius : a mediator between ; the 
worihip of the fun, moon, and heavenly hoft ; of the elements, and of angels or genii, that 

prefide 

♦ Sir William Jones contends for the Arabic. In the preface to his Pcrfian grammar, he affcrts, that the 
Hebrew, the Chakbic, the Syriac, and tJe Ethiopia tongues, are all dialers of the Arabic. From this learned 
nun's fubfequent writing, there is reafon to beKcre he th^ji^t othcrwifc before he died. 
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prefide ortt the elemeilts : thefe conftitute the religion of all t>agan nati6n$ ; ind this con- 
formity could not have happened, if a general plan of idolatry had not been adopted before 
the difperiion.* 

After the difperfion, and after Gomer had led off his family, a new religion (that of 
Budda) emanated from the former, fiamed by the Chaldaeans and Indians, grounded on the 
old, blended with the writings of the facred penman smd imported into the weft, by the later 
emigrations of the Phoenicians or Indo-Scythians ; which continued to be the eftabliflied 
pagan religion of this ifland, till the converfion of its inhabitants to Chriftianity, as will ap. 
pear from names of deities, of priefts, facrificators, fixed feftivals, &c. which occur in Irifli 
hiftory, not to be found in any of the northern dialeds^ or mythology, and which muft 
(lamp a validity on the ancient hiftory of Ireland.! 

The two elder fons of Japhet, were Gomer and Mag(^: Gomer and his family departed 
weftward, forming the Celtic nation : Magog with his family moved eaftward from Shinar, 
mixing with the Dedanites, defcended from Cbus one of the fons of Cham. They pofTeffed 
great part of Afia, from the Cafpian fea to the Ganges, and from the Periian gulph to the 
river Jifaoun, that is all Iran or ancient Perfia. 

Mffkhond and Khondeour, two Arabic authors of note, tell us, that Japhet had for his 
Ihape of the habitable globe, from the Cafpian Sea to the eq/iern extremity (China) and all to 
the Ncrtb^i and dying in a good old age, left the fovereignty to Turk, and this is the Japhet 
Oglan, /• e. the fon of Japhet of the Tartars and Oriental Turks, whom they acknowle^e 
to be the author of their race, fD'Herbelot at Turk.) 

The ions of Magog according to Irifti hiftcMry were Aiteachta, /• e. major natusr 
Ifeoum, /. e. Ce Bacche, or prince Bacchus of Ba^hiana. 
Eafru, or Ofru. 
Sru. 
Tath, &c. &c- 

Broum was the Bacchus of the ancients : Scythse Parthos, Badrianofque condiderunt 
( Juftin) fo called from Bochtar^ the £aft-*it was the eaftem part of fodo-Scythia. 

Eafru or Ofru was the father of the Ofrhoem or Parthians. 

B 2 Olrou 

^ TheChinefe Emperor Kang-Hy, mentions his guardian fpirit in his will — ^the fuperdition of the Chinefe 
}>Iacet Genii every where, over fire, thunder, mountains, rivers, roads, houfes, &c. all have their tutelary Genii. 

(Teftament de Kang-Hy, par J. De Grammont Mifs. a Pekin* 

t See my Vindication of the ancient hiflory of Irelaodf ch. »• of pagBnifin in gederal> and of the pagaa 
religion of the ancient Iriih. * 
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Ofrou vel Ofrois, cognomine difto a viro, qui ibi regnavit fupcrioribns tcmporibus, cum 
homines qui iftic colebant in foedere eflSmt Pcrfarum (Procopius). On which paflage, Bayer 
notes ; Perfas vocat, qui tunc quidcm Parthi fuerunt. 

Sru or Eafru, appear to be the Irjhu of Indian hiftory. " The Palli defcendants of 
•* Irjhuy* fays Mr. Wilford, ** have a different language, but perhaps not radically, from 
" that of other Hindoos: their villages are ftill called Palli, meaning a village or town of 
" jhepherds or herdfmen. The city of Irfhu, to the fouth of the Vindhya mountains, was 
** emphatically ftiled Palli^ and to imply its diftinguifhed eminence, Sri-PalH : it appears to 
" be the Palibothra of the Greeks, and the Palibothri of the ancients, who, according to 
•? Pliny, governed the whole country from flie Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. Orus 
** the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egypt, but of whom few particu- 
" lars are left on record^ was, moft probably, Irjhu the Palli, whofe defcendants appear to 
** have been the PbtBnician Jhepherds ^ who once eftablilhed a government on the banks of' 
** the Nile. The Phoenicians* firft made their appearance on the fliores of the Red Sea, 
•<« by which we muft undcrftand the whole Indian Ocean between Africa and the Malay 
•* coafts ; Juftin fays, that having been obliged to leave then: native country (which feems 
*^ from the context to have been very far eqftwardj they fettled near the Affyrian lake, which 
^^ is the Periian gulph : and we find an extenfive diftrlA, named Palejiine^ to the eafl: of the 
" Euphrates and Tigris. The word Paleftinc feems derived from Pallijihan^ the feat of the 
" Pallis or fhepherds." 

Now as Irifti hiftory carries the Magogian line of their anceftors, over all thefc coun» 
tries^ and the vaxxit Air-jhai and Ois-ri^ i,^D^ royal Jhepherds in the Irilh language, and 
alfo Pal or phat a fhepherd, and Pali/Ian the abode of the (hepherds and Palubothara^ the 
dwelling or town of the fliepherds j it is, I think, moft probable, that the anceftors of the 
Indo-Scythae, or of the ancient Iriih, were the Palli of India, but the ftrongeft circumftancc 
is, that Inis-phail, or the Ifland of the Palli was one of the moft^ ancient names, of Ireland. 
. Aoifailighy or, failghe^ pronounced Phali, /. e. the country of Iheep grounds, was an 
old name of that diftrift of Ireland now called King's county, remarkable yet for fiieep 
farming. Palas is ftill the name of fheep-groi^nds in Ireland. 

Pali'piuthar in Irifli fignifies the fons or children of the (hepherds! (See puithar and 
dearb-phuithar) — " In the Brahminical hiftory we read of the. emigration of the Jadavas, 

*^ and 

* Moof. Bailly infifts that the Phoenicians were originally Scythians (Lettr. fur rAtlantidc) he muft meaa 
Indo-Scythiaos, or Southern Scythiaapy according to Sir WiUiam Jones. 
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** and next to them was that of the Paliputras^ many of whofe fcttlcments were named 
" Palijiharij which the Greeks changed into Palcftine or Palaiftine. As the Greeks wrote 
^< Palai for Pali, they rendered the word Paliputra, by Palaigonesj which alfo means the 
** offspring of Pali : but they fometimes retain the Sanfcrit word for foriy and the town of 
" Palapatrai to this day called Paliputra^ by the natives, ftood on the fhore of the Hel- 
« lefpont/' (Wilford. Maurice.) 

It has efcaped the notice of thefe learned men, that Sir Ifaac Newton aflerts Pelafgus 
was one of the race of the pajior-kings of Egypt, made fugitives by Mifphragmuthofis ^ and 
that he came to Greece with Inachus, Leiex, Oeolus, the old Cecrops, and others, all ad- 
venturers of the fame pajior-race. Fromont is pofitive that the Pelafgians were originally 
Phiiyiins. Parfons, in his remains of Japhet^ fays, the whde race of Japhet were firft called 
Pelafgians. Dupuis thinks the name fignified feafering men j at lead, fays he, that etymo- 
logy is as good as Pelargoi, from cranes — but he agrees that they were a civilized people, and 
carried , the knowledge of alphabetic writing into Latiuniy an honor Diodorus SiculuS 
gives to the Pelagi ;* fo called, fays Nicolaus D. Ephones and others, from one Pelagius^ 
from vAiom Pelafgia (the old name of Lefbos) and Peloponefus^ received their names. Livy 
and Pliny alfo agree, that the Pelafgi gave letters to Latium. The name Pelafgi appears. to 
be of Phoenician origin, n!?9 palea^ vel pale^ agricola, paftor, inde Pales ruftica dea (Bochart) 
to which we will add f\y goi^ gens, a nation or people, forming palegoim Phoenician, and 
pail'gui in Irifli, a (hepberd race or people, of which the Greeks formed pelafgoi and pelargoi; 
R. et S. five Graeci inferuerint, aut etiam ipfi Poeni, qua epenthefi nil frequentius (Bochart. J 
The Pelafgi, by fome named Pelagic inhabited Arcadia : Homer commends their martial 
prowefs, their paftures, and their flieep, and fays they were older than the fun. " Tous \cs 
** anciens hiftoriens s'accordent a dire, que ce furent ces m^mes Pelages d*Arcadie, conduits 
** par Evandre, qui portcrent dans IcLathim, la connoiffance des caraft^res alphabetiques.*' 

(Dupuis fur les Pelafges.J This author then proves, that the Etrufcans were defcendcd 
from the Pelafgoi, and furprized to find Efar in the Etrufcan, the name of God, he ex- 
claims, ** II feroit aflcz curieux d'examiner comment le culte Indien fe lie a celui des anciens: 
** Pelafges, au moins fous cc rapport, et les fables de la Tartarie a cclles de TArcadie & 
" du Latium, commc nous le verrons btent6i dans la fable de Romulus et de Remus,'* This 

part 

* Diodore de Sicile attefte, que les Pelagliu avoient an alphabet beaucoup plus ancien que celui de Cadmus, qui 
probablement n'a fait que perfeflioDoer un art dcja connu, et en appliquer plus panicuK^rcaient les elemens a la 
lapgue Grecque. 
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part of Dupuis's work on the Pdafgoi, we may cxpcft in the next volumes of the Inflltut 
National ; in the mean time, we will (hew that Aofavy the old Iri(h name of God, is the 
Efar or Aefar of the Etrufcans, the Ifwara of the Brahmins, and the Eejhoor of the Hin- 
dooftans, and was introduced into Europe by our Aire Coti^ who bore the fynonimous name 
of Pala-goi or Pelafgi. See Aofar. 

Pali-putra may be fynonimous to the Irifli Pali-bothra, the town of the (hepherds, as 
Ireland was anciently named by the natives Inis-phaily or the ifland of (hepherds or paflure. 
Palamon was a name of Hercules, otherwifc Melecarthus^ which names in Irifh fignify leaders 
of fhepherds. nptAaw/x^f ©' H'f«icx5«. (Hefych.), the Milefius of Irifli hiflory, who was alfo called 
Diodan. See Deid* In the poem of OfEan, Ireland is properly called green Erin^ and 
green InnisfaiL The latter, fays Mr. Macpherfon, from a colony that fettled there called 
Falans — true, and it was the firft colony that came from the Eaft, under a fynonimous name 
Coti^ of which hereafter. Mr. Macpherfon does not inform us from whence thefe Falans 
came. Scotland, fays Doftor Macpherfon, fignifies a finall flock — Scotlan means a great or 
full flock ; however, Scotland, with the Dodor's permiifion, fignifies the land of the Scoti 
or Shepherds \ in the name, the Doftor difcovered fomething of flocks or flieep, but did not 
know how to make it out. Land is a Northern word, fignifying a dwelling or abode, and 
Scot-land, the abode of the Scoti. 

The Indo-ScythsB were the defcendants of Japhet^ who in fcripture is called "na gadul 
or eldeft. When the Magogians mixed with the fons of Cham and of Sbem^ as before re* 
lated, it was natural for them, being the greater body, to diflinguifli themfelves as the fons 
of Japhet, by the name of Gadul or Gaodal^ a name that has defcended with them to this 
day. They alio called themfelves Aiteac^ati and Aire-coti or cttti^ i. e. noble fhepherds, and 
on their arrival in this country, they named it Ims-pbail or jRa/V, the ifland of fhepherds— 
as they named Cadiz, Cotineufa^ /. e. Coti-infe, or the ifland of fheep paflure, whence 
Gadir its fynonimous name, as we (hall (hew hereafter. 

Berofus, the Chaldsean, fays, the Indo-Scythse fettled on the Indus and Ganges in the 
fortieth year of Bekis, the Nimrod of the fcripturcs. The fcripture does not inform us, 
when Nimrod began his reign : fome date it before the difperfion j but fuch a conje6lure 
doc^ not fecm to fuit with the Mofaical hiftory, for before the difperfion, we read of no city 
but Babel, nor could there well be more, while all mankind were yet in a body together— 
but, when Nimrod afliimcd the regal ,title, there feem to have been other cities, a circum- 
ftance, which fhews it was a good wliile after the difperfion. The kamed writers of the 

Univerfsd 
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Univcrfal Hiftory place the iMSgiiinmg of his reign thirty years from that event, and in all 
likelihood it fliorid be rather later, than earlier- We may therefore place the fcttlcment of 
the Aire-Coti or Indo-Scythae on the Indus and Ganges, about a century after the^ difpcr- 
fion, and there do we find them in the time of Ptolemy, who fays, they had five towns on 
the weft k£ the Indus, viz. 

Artoarta, Banagora, 

Nasbana, Codrana, and 

Andropana, 

On the river Indus twelve^ 

I. Embolina, 7. Paradabathra, 

2. PeN^AGRAMMA, 8. PiSCA, 

3* ASIGRAMMA, 9* PaSIPEDA, 

4. TiAUSPA, 10. Susie ANA, 

5. Aristobathra, h. Bonis, 

6. axica, 12. collica, 

And between the Indus and Ganges, two, 

COTTIARA, COTTIS. 

He fays alio they fettled in Egypt, in the country of the Goniates and Profadites^ and had 
one city there, called Scyaihis. The Maflageta?, fays Su- William Jones, fettled in India, 
when they were driven out of Egypt, 

The Scholiaft on the Pythian Ode 4. v. 376. fpeaking of the Colchi, (ays, quia -ffigyp- 
tiorum Coloni funt £itvOa» Scytha ; and thefe, I think, were the Carians of Egypt, a name 
the learned Bochart derives from ID Car^ ovis, a flieep, infula Caris, i. e. jnD Carin, 
agnorum feu ovium. vol. i. p. 376. In Iriih Caor fignifies a (hecp, the plural is Caoraitb^ 
and hence may be derived Mal-caorith^ the prince or leader of the fliepherds, /. e. Hercules^ 
or Palamofif who was called Melecartbusj the Milefius of Irifh hiftory. (See Ois and Caor.) 
Monf. Dupuis has lately publifhed a learned diifertation on the Leleges^ Cariansy and Cretans j 
whom he brings from the Euphrates, the gulf of Periia, and from Babylonia to Phoenicia, from 
whence they failed to Spain, &c. *' Les Cariens^ les Leleges, les Cretois, ces peupladcs 
" nombreufes, fi cel^bres parmi les Grccs. Sorties dcs contr^cs voifines de rEifphrate^ 

«' du 
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" du golfe Perjtque^ de la Babyhniey de rAJfyrie^ dies s^ctoient avancecs jufques dans ta 
'** Phenkiey d*ou, a Taide de la navigation, cUcs avoient port^ jufques danis les contreed 
>* les plus reculees de PEuropey la religion^, les moeursj les modes caradSrifiiques de leur 
^* premier paysJ**^ (Notice des trav. de litter, de Pan. 8. par La Porte Du Theil.) Where 
are the traces of that religion, manners, and cuftoms fo ftrongly marked as in ancient Ire- 
land? 

DionyCus (Per.) places^^hem on the Penjab of the Indus, by the name of Ara-CoH^ of • 
whom (as we have already (hewn) he gives a moft excellent charafter for their learning, their 
navigation, and their manufafttu'e of linen cloth ; a manufefture they brought with them ta 
this country, in which they excel all Europeans at this day. 

*' That the Indo-Scyth^ came into Egypt under the name of Aurita and (hepherds, fays 
^' Mr. Bryant, is evident from Euftathius (Comment, in Dionys.) and that they fettled in 
•* Spain is confirmed from Strabo, for they were a known colony from Egypt," (Mythol. v. 
3. p. 182.) which perfeftly agrees with Irifh hiftory. Ariftotle fays, the Phoenicians touched 
firft at Ireland ; and Monfieur Bailly infifls that the Phoenicians were originally Scythians. 
Aurita is certainly the phiral of the Irifh Aora a fhepherd, viz. Aoraiih^ and we learn from 
Mr. Wilford, " That not only the land of Egypt, and the countries bordering on the Nile, 
** but even Africa itfelf had formerly the appellation of Aeria^ from the numerous fettle* 
« ments of the Ahirs or fhepherds, as they are called in the fpoken dialers of India." 
( Wilford's Egypt and Nile). Heri is alfo a fhepherd in the Sanfcrit^ whence Aire Coti, from 
Aire, care, attention. 

In like manner the Indo-Scythse or Aire Coti, named Gadir or Gades, Coti-infe or 
Cotinfey and Aorithey the ifland of fhepherds or flocks, which the Greeks turned to Cotinufa^ 
and Erythia ; the laft had nothing to fay to the Erythrean Sea, or Tyrians from it j that was 
guefs work of Pliny and Stephanus, though true ; 

Gadir prima fretum folida fiipereminet arce 
Attollitque caput geminis inferta columnis. 
Ha?c Cotinufa prius fuerat fub nomine prifco, 
Tarteflumque dehinc Tyrii dixere coloni. 

(Avienus Defer. Orb. v. 611.) 

Cottaeo-briga, (in Irifli Coti-brugh, the abode of the Coti) was an ancient city of Spain, 
10 Lulitania, vfx the country of the Vettoni, according to Ptolemy. 

Gadir 
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Gadir had certainly the fame fignifkation, ^s we learn from Plato. In that confufed and 
fabulous account of the Atlantis, he fays, " The Atlantis was a large tfland in the Weftcm 
^* Ocean, fituated before, or, oppofite to Gadir. Out of this ifland there was an eafy paf- 
** fage into fome others, which lay near a large continent, exceeding in bigncfs ail Europe^ 
** and Alia. Neptune fettled in this ifland, (from whofe fon Atlas its name was derived) 
*' and divided it among his ten fons. To the youngeft fell the extremity of the ifland called 
** Gadity which in the language of the country fignifies, abundant in Jheef.** (Timaeus.) 
Here again we have the irifli Aodhaire^ flocks, fliepherds, derived from the Phoenician and 
Chaldaean "fyx^ ghadariy or, Jdari, a fliepherd, a flock : imv adara grex; '♦jn my adari 
raiy gregem pafcit (See p. vi.) (y Ain founding fometimes as A, fometimes as Gh.) Nerapc 
y expreflTo per GJ ^ly geder vcl gadar, eft grcx ovium et caprarum— itaqiic Cairia eft infula 
grcgum (Bochart.) Sec Ceat^ flieep, and tria^ habitation, fettlement. In the Thibet /W, 
Hindoftan ihoury place, ftation. It was alfo in this ifland the poets feigned Geryon to have 
dwelt, whofe herds were ftolen by Hercules. We have ftiewn in the Vindication, that the 
Ihip of Hercules was^named Grianj or the Sun, whence the fable. Miles was alfo a name 
of Hercules. Miles fepuntrionale ejiynotitior fub Herculis nomine (St.Jerom, T. i. Col. 672.) 
Miles eft une conftellation feptentrionalci qu'on connoit fous les nom (THercule (Rel. dcs 
Gaulois) — ^and this can be no other than the Milefius of Irifli hiftory, a leader of the Aire 
Coti from Egypt to Spain, and from Spain to Ireland. In the Malabar Eideyery a ihep- 
herd. (Sonnerat.) 

In like manner the Irifli Ceufy Keut^ a flieep ; Coti, flocks, and with the fennle S, Scoti, 
Ch. Dip Kuty Ar. iay Kufy a flock of flieep. The Scythian Sacae are of the fame origin, 
fo named from Shea, in Irifli flieep, whence Shealan or Sealan, a fliepherd's hut. Ar. . ^ 
fliawa, flieep. And wherever the Indo-Scythce, /. e. Phoenicians, fixed, we read of the Coti, 
for which reafon Martiniere in his Lexicon of andcnt geography at the word CotieHy refen 
the reader to Scythes. Some Aire Coti fettled in the Alps, in an expedition from Ireland, 
under Dathi, (A. D. 438.) who was killed by lightening according to Irifli hiftory, and 
his army never returned.* Dathi went to the fupport of his countrymen, who had been long 
fettled there. Thefeare the jilfes-Cotia, ftyled by Procopius Jinentiu (De Beflo Goth. L. i. 

c P-45«-) 

* This Dathi is miftaken by fome Iri(h hiftortani for FearadaCf who conquered from Iran to Helpa or Caipi^ 
in the weft of the weft» 1. e. lar-Eorbo^ in like manner ipeaking of Ugaa-morf or the great navigator ; he was a 
chief of Iran» A. M. 4606, according to the annals of the four mafters. Ugone mor righ Elreann agtu tdHTKM 
EoRBJ go Mulr Tolrrian. Ugan mor, king of Iran and all the weft of the weft, and from the Tyrrhenne Sea* 
Weft of the weft is an cxpreiEoo ufed by the Arabs, and by the Prophets, to fignify far to the weft ward. 
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p. 451.) Proco}»us lived aboat the year 5^7, in the reigo of Julliaian« The Pater nofter 
of thefe Alpes-Cottise is literally Irifh.* 

The Japhetans and Cuihites gloried in the name of ihepherds. Nimrod ordered himfelf 
to be called Alorusj as the Greeks wrote it, that is, fhepherd of the people, in Iriih EUe- 
aora : he gave out, that he was bom to be a protedor and guardian, or, as it is related 
from Berofus, he fpread a report abroad^ that God bad marked him out for a Jhepherd to 
his people. (Abydenus ap. Eufeb. Chr. p. 5.) — " That faith of Cyrus, He is my Jhepherd^ 
** and ihall perform all my pleafure. Thus faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whofe 
<* r^ht hand I have ftrengthened to fubdue nations before him/' 

The ancient Irifh or Aire Coti, mud have been well acquainted with the family of Cufh, 
for they called Nimrod the fucth fon, So-pumacb^ or, the mighty hunter, a word now 
grown obfblete, viz. 

C U S H. 

1. Fedel, 4. Uccat, 

2. Pclcfl, 5, Sadhal, 

3. Ephicc, 6. So-puimeach or the mighty hunter. 

Ill the Pdilvi or ancient Periian ekj\jfj piranab fignifies a hunter, zu-piramb a sughty 
famtev— and the fons of Gufh virere, 

X. Seba, 4* Raamah, 

2. Havilah, 5. Sabtecha, 

3* Sabtah, 6. Nimrod. 

And Cuih begat Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty one in the earth. He veas a mighty 
buMer before the Lord ; wherefore it is faid, even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the 
Lord* (Gen. ch. x. v. 6, 7, 8, 9.) 

Another name the Aire Coti took on themfelves was Cael or Gaelj fynonimous to 
the firft, whence Cael-duine, men of the flocks, flbepherds, turned by the Ro- 
j&ans to CiUedonia; or Cael-dun, the ftrong holds of the Cael. See Caladh. In 
Arabic JulsL Khael and JutSs KaaU hence the Scots and Irifh write either Gaelac 
or Gaodbalgy to fignify the Irilh or Erfe. And from Jol^ Khael may be derived JLol 

akiyal 

* See Oratio Dominica plus centum linguiBy and the Oratio Dom. in di?erfa3- omnium fece gentlnm liDgoat ; 
J. Cbamberlajne* AmOenlam, 1 7 15. Sec aUb oy Iriih Gram, ed. 8to* p- 56. 
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akiyal a name of the Hemyrit Arabs ; they are one of the moft noble of the tribes of Arabia 
Felix, and their Kings, before Mahomet, were very powerful. They had a language 
and alphabet or charailer^ different from the other Arabians^ which has been long loji. 
(Richardfon.) This tribe may have been a mixture of our Indo-Scytha? with the Omanites 
of Arabia Felix of the Pcrfian gulph, the Fir d*Oman of Irifli hiftory. 

After the difperfion, continues Iriih hiftory, the Gaodhal or Gael, that is the Japhetais 
or Magogians, wandered about the plains of *Scinar, where Pbenius Fhatfai^ alias Phenius 
Pharfaid the interpreter, fet up fchools of inftruftion, and attempted to recover the Gmrti^ 
ghearnj the primitive tongue. Goirtighearn, the unlverfid language before the confufion of 
tongues, (Keating, O'Brien, Shaw.) Ch. & Armenian nna gart^ radix arfaoris ct cujuf* 
que rei, ut prudentise (Ca(!.) Ghem^ lingua (id.) goirtighearn, the radix verborum ; the tree 
was the metaphor of literature, of which hereafter. Could any thing have been more na* 
tural or more neceilary, than that a mixture of peoi^, finding a confiilion of (^aledb, 
ihould think of reforming a language amongfl them, that they might underftand each 
ether? 

Feniue armed ro iai Jh na farfaighij Oga^ i. c. fogaltai ar flns i ro fogail in feed f$ 
ilcenula in domain^ do foghla na mbearla farifean i.e. farrifty focal Greacda^ Divus a deir 
ceiri Latin^ that is, Fenius, our anceftor, or rttther printidve anceftor,* learned in anti« 
quity^ was Oga^ an explorer of wifiiom ; he wrote tilie genealogy of the world, he eau|^ 
the (farifean) pure (the golden) language eddied in Greek farrifi^ in true Latia Divuh 
This paflage is taken from the Book of Ballymote, an ancient MSS. which agrees widi 
what Athenaras fays of Pheemx^ phamcia lingua fcripferat res patrias.'^^TdxiSaaXy is the Ch. 
T[\QT)B pharufortj aureum ; zndfarfi/fy I prefume, is the Greek ^ ^f^ opttmus, exceUeDtiifimui- 
When Cadmus came into Beotia he dedicated a temple to Oga^ that is, to Minerva. Laco- 
demon ^ereAed one to Oga near his city. Monfieur Fourmont diicovered it after much 
fearch— and on the end of a ftone he difcovered the infcription C fj /. Ogai, to Oga. 

The name Pharfi (hews it to be original, from the Chaldee \D"^9 pharas, explicare, ex- 
planare, vrhencc Pharos focal or Foras focal, as now written, in Irifh, fignifies a Lexicon, an 
Etymologicon ; and Faunus was another name of Thoth, or Phoenix, the fecond fon of 

c a Agenor, 

* Amud^ adjedWe of ATM, origui> root* flock, fynoaioMmt to ^/I^A«ir. Ar. ^ .| V}M.uq. J^c atr- fli»p«f 
origo. Ch. o-w vzm ft nw aw, tkc fiune. ^ ^ ^ 
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Agenor, whofe firfl fon Cadmus is fuppofed to have taught the Greeks ; hence thefe names 
were adopted in after ages, for no fuch perfonages exifted. 

Irifh hiftorjr then fays, that their anceftors led by Nial, fettled in Egypt, that they failed 
the fleets of Pharaoh, and that they were at Caper-Cberoth or the village of Cheroth, at the 
time the Ifraelites croflcd the Red Sea, which Mofcs fays was performed at Pi-h" Cheroth or. 
the haven of Cheroth.* They add, that they offered to tranfport the Ifraelites acrofs the 
Red Sea, which was not accepted, probably that the miracle of the paffagc might be the 
greater ; but this offer appears to have laid the foundation of friendfhip between them and 
the Ifraelites, for when the Gaodhal were fettled at Bethfan or Scythopolis, in Paleftine, (or 
Pallifthan, the country of the (hepherds) ±e Hebrew writers notice, that they lived on, 
friendly terms with the inhabitants of Bethfan, from them named Scythopolis^ in the time of 
the Maccabees (2d Maccab. c. xii. v* 29.) / 

The Fir Bolg or Bologues, a fierce and warlike people, were feated at the mouth of the 
Indus. To the weft, on the Perfian gulph, were the Dedanites, and on the oppofite fhorc 
were the Omanites ; with each of thefe the Indo-Scytha? mixed, recorded in Irifh hiftory 
under the names of F%r Bolgj Fir lyOman and Tuath-Dadarij or the Hamfpices of Dadan. 

Ebn Haukal, an Arabian traveller of the tenth century, then found thefe people in the 
fame fituation. This valuable aiithor has been lately tranflated into Englifli, by Sir William 
Oufeley : from this mixture were formed the ancient Perfians. Perfas effe originitus Scythas 
^Amm. Marc. Plinius, &cO and this mixture formed the Pheni of the Irifh, and the Phoeni- 
cians, of Grecian hiftory. 

Mr. Pennant, in his View of Hindoflan, places a great body of the Bologues three de- 
grees weftward of the Indus, in the country of Makran, at the head of the Nethink river— 
this is ftill within the territory of Indo-Scythia : but Ebn Haukal found fome at the mouth 
of the Indus, to the eaftward of it. The charader given by Haukal, and all the Arabi^fi 

writers, 

^ Hence alfo they might have been named Scuthi and Sacac, that is, failors, ihipmen, fromfcut or feud, a (hip. 
Ch. & Heb. int2^ Sachu, minu^ Sachuti natatio. Syriac MnD Sacha, naUTic. (Vindication, Introd. p. xxvif.) 
Nial was the leader of this great flock of (hepherds into Egypt. hxM nahal, duxit pafcendi paufa^ ut paftor gregem. 
Nial fachuta wglnge Pharaoh^ Nial failed or navigated the (uiginge) fleet of Pharaoh i not underflood by the 
wretched tranflators, muft have been read by them, Nialfcbuit ingbea Piaraoh, Nial married Scota» daughter of 
Pharaoh. Uiginge^ a fleet of fliipsy is a very ancient word, from ulge a (hip, and inge many. Hence Ogoe^ the 
Phoenician name of Neptune, and the Ogyges or Noah of the Greeks. In the ScandKan okga a (hip, and hence 
the old Latin bucca a (hip, and the Iri(h wca^ buka a fi(hbg (mack, in the foutb, Egyptian O/oi, and 

eSu } * ^^P (Kircher) Got, a (hip (Woidc Egypt. Dia.) 
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writers, of thcfe Bologucs, pcrfcftly agrees with that given of the Bolg of Irifii hiftory, , 
by Irifii writers, viz. of having been ferocious, quarrelfome, and robbers. 

In the vicinity of the Bologues were the race of Omarah, who were remarkable pirates, 
(Ebn Haukal, p. ii8.) a name apparently prefcrved in the Irifli language, viz. fomarahy a* 
pirate : F. is the ph. of the Egyptians, the '•Q phi. of the Chaldaeans and v^ F. of the 
Arabs, which Golius names, particula infeparabilis, of which there arc many examples in: 
the Iriih language. 

Our Aire Coti at length left, their Afiatic dominions — they failed, fays their hiftory (T 
cuan Eigipt^ from the Egyptian harbour. Keating, being ignorant of ancient geography, 
tranflates this,, from the mouth of the Nile — the Egyptian harbour is evidently the porttu 
Egyptiacui of Tyre» From the OdyfFey we can coUcft, that there was fo frequent commerce 
between the Egyptians and Phoenicians, that the principal harbour of Tyre was named the 
Egyptian. Portus geminus, unus Sidoni objeftus, alter -Sgypto, (Curtius.) Adhuc opu- 
lenta Sidon, antequam a Per/is caperetur^ maritimarum urbium maxima, (Pompon.) Apres 
que Tyr fut parvenue au degr^ de fplendeur, fon principal port fut appclM le port 
Eygptien. From the Egyptian port they failed down the Mediterranean, colonizing Maltaj 
Sicily, jmd Ct«te, and at length fettled at Gadir (or Sheep ifland) in Spain;. 

Sicily was named Guthia^ that is, land covered by the fea at high watery fait marflies, 
whence Guata an old name of Waterford. Ch. Km3 guta. Ar. aL^ Gutah, terra mol- 
fior, aquis irrigua, (Gof.) Caorith, (now Crete) the pF. of Caor^ a flieep, or flieep ifland^ 
K«» ir«« Yipm fofin »o*/xiwf & erit Greta pa(cuum paftorum, fynonimous to which Paleftina (or 
palas-ian^ the country of flieep) was called Kmtha by the Arabians. In Giggeio MfT^p 
Keritha Arabibus, eft Palaeftina regfo : id ipfura erat nnD Creih Syris, & incolse 
Hcbra^is dicuntur Crethi vel Crethim. (Bochart.) - Maolat^ now Malta ^ from its abounding 
with limeftone, and other cements, from Aoly lime, cement ;. aolam to lime or cement, and 
with the prefix Maolaty cement^ ID^D melet^ i. e. c^mentum ex calcc et arena. Et Arabice 
DN^D milat^ id ipfum fignificat, & apud Talmudicos, md'7D melata pro incruftatione occur- 
rit. Quin & Syris Malta limi vel bituminis erat fpecies, (Bochart). Mclita, Phoenicum 
ibi colonia & fermo Semi-Punicus, aut Arabicus potius, (id. ib.) See the Punico-Maltefe 
collated with the Irifli in the fccond vol. of my CoUeftanea. From Aol^ cement, aolam, to 
lime, to cement, P. JLj yetum^ glue, ifinglafs, &c. • 

Others 

♦ Some ignorant pretenders to Irilh Antiquities have affcrted, that the old Irifli had not the art of building 
ivith flone and mortar. See Criadh* 
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Others came down the Euxine iato the jioi-go or iEgean fca, fo called by them, fignify- 
ing in their language, a fea full of i/landsj and from thence to Spain, and to the Weftern 
Iflcs. One colony was led by Nemedj which fettled in Africa. The Saca of Armenia foon 
followed, and thcfe muft be the Britons Dr. Stukeley alludes to. " The Britons thcm- 
** fclves, fays he, from their firft plantation here under Tyrian Hercules, by Phoenicians 
" from the Red Sea and Arabia, had been feduded many ages from the reft of the world, 
*^ and as their plantation took place before Gaul was peopled^ there was therefore the Itfs 
*' chance of their learning from the reft of the world, any thing more than what they 
** happened to bring with them.*' (Memoir read to the Society of Antiquaries, 3d. Dec. 
, 1 761.) And, the Doftor giving an account of a glafs urn, difcovered in the Iflc of Ely, 
in 1757, obfcrves, " That the anyicnt inhabitants of Britain, having the art of making * 
** glafs, is a ftrong prefumptive proof, that Britain was originally peopled from Tyre ; that 
** he readily difcovers the Erie and Irifti to be the remains of that old race, who built Abury 
** and StonehengCf and arc buried in the magnificent barrows around there." This agrees 
with the Saxon Chronicle concerning Stonehenge, wherein it is faid, it was built by Iriihrnou 
In a former work, we have &ewn, that the Iri(h for glafs, viz. gline^ is Phoenician, and not 
Celtic or Britiih j and we may Tiere add, that Sioda is Irifti for filk or taflfety, for which 
Saide or Sidon was famous : in like manner Indie or Indian^ is an obfoletc word for linen, 
fignifying they learned the art of the Indians. And in Britain they remained till driven 
thence by the Walfli or Celtse, when they were .confined to Britannia parva or Ireland, 
and to Scotland. In their way from Spain to Britain, they colonized Ireland, for which we 
have the authority of Ariftotle. — Ad Gallovidiam vel Gallovaniam Scotiaj provinciam quod 
attinet ; ex Hibemiae vicinia, frequentibufque Hibemorum in Scotiam, praecipu^ ver6 in 
Gallowaniam, freto ab Hibemia tantummod6 disjun^m, excUrfionibus credere eft, Scotia? 
Callowanos, ex GaJlecia in Hifpanid^ Hiberniae Gallowanis nomen fuum indidifle (S. BocWrti 
de Ant. Goffelini Veterum Gallorum. Hift. judicium, p. 1 181. v. 3.) 

Of this Afiatic colony there does not remain one family pure or unmixed ; they inter- 
married with Walfti or Britons, and with the Danes and Norwegians, and thus introduced 
a Scytho-Celtic dialeft, fo different from the Punic, we find in MSS. written fo late as the 
tenth century, that not one Irifhman can underftand them. Cormac, archbifhop of Cafixel, 
lived at that period; he bewails the inattention of his countrymen to their old language; 
it is to that author we arc indebted, for the greateft part of the mythology of the pagan 
Iriih, which we find fo. different to that of the northern nations, and fo conformable to that 

of 
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of the Chaldaeans and ancient Perlians or Parfi, as leads ns to aiTert, they were identically 
the fatne, and thus ftamp a validity on the ancient hiftory of this country. By traffic with 
the Phoenicians, it could not have taken place. ** Many examples might be adduced to 
" (hew, that the language of a country is never totally dcftroyed, but by the annihilation of 
** its inhabitants, nor materially changed, but by the amalgamation with fome other people ; 
•• indeed, all over the world, children endeavour to fpeak like their father, and it may be 
*^ prefumed, that they fcldom fail in the attempt." (Ellis, Specimens of the early Englilh 
poetry.) The language of a country, moft affurcdly, is never entirely deftroyed, but it is fo 
mutilated by innovators, as to become almoft a (fifferent language, even the fyntax is altered 
by them. Hibernid ab initio ab omni alienarum incurfu libera fermanfit^ fays Camden ; that 
is not true, let ua hear their own hiilorians. — ^^ The Danes and Norwegians landed in alt 
** parts of Ireland, and Turgelius, king of Norwegia, was proclaimed king of Irel<md ; — ^hi» 
** forces fwarmed in all the harbours ; they overran the country fo, that all Ireland Was in 
^ their hands. They placed a lay abbot in every cbifter, and quartered the foldiers in 
^ every houfe. No more then the renowned fchools, no more univerfity or academy, nor 
•* college for learning in all the land.*' (Keating* M*Curtin, &c. fee.) 

This accounts for the great change, which mull have immediately taken placse in the okl 
Irifli language, not fo with the Saxon in England.—** Wilfiam the Norman's troops bore a 
** very fmall proportion to the whole population of the Ifland j and, confecjuently, they coukt 
** not have been fafcly fcattered over the country, but were, of neceffity, ^oUeded into 
" garrifons, fo as to form at all times the elements of an army^ which it was^^ the obje£l of 
^^ the feudal fyftem to conned and perpetuate. There were, therefpre, two* clafles of per- 
^^ fons, whofe refpe^ve languages could not be immediately gife^d by the tmopi^t 
^' thefe were the Norman nobles, and the Saxon peafants. The firft, immured in fortified 
^* caftles with their families, anxioufly prefervtng thehr original conne^on with France; 
« sdTgciating only with their own countrymen at the ftated feftivals, when they repaired to 
^< the court of their fovereign, and too haughty to converfe wilh Uieir vaflals^ retained the 
** excluiive ufc of the French language to a later period. The fecond, or uplandijh meriy 
** as they are frequently called, (the cities being ufually fituated m plains) having little in^ 
** te^rcourfe with their f(»-eign mailers, continued for ages to preferve the Saxon fpeech with 
" very little alteration, and in many provinces retain it to the prefent day.'*^ (Ellis in his 
kigenious hiftorical iketch of the rife and progrefs of the Engliih language.)-— Had the 

author 
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author intended to have affigncd the caufc, that the Engiifli language is not more ufed in 
Ireland, he could not have afligned one more juft and true. 

During the ufurpation of the Danes and Norwegians, the pure language of Ireland was 
preferved in books, of which the enemy tocJc away or deftroyed a great many. On the 
expulfion of thefe northern invaders, the Irifh endeavoured to recover their ancient language. 
Schools were opened in all parts of the ifland, gloflaries were formed, fome of which have 
i-eached our time, and by thefe we are enabled to fay with certainty, what the language was, 
and how it diflfered from the modem Irifli. 

The fame innovation took place in Scotland, and hence the Indo-Scythian language of 
both countries became an Indo-Cdtic, or Scytho-Celtic, as it remains at this day. Lan- 
guages expire as nations decay* 

With thefe northern alliances, came thofe tales of northern foundation, worked up on 
the bads of the Irifh name of OiTian, and by thefe alliances the tenets of the Indo-Scythian 
religion were partly introduced into the north. Aodariy the name of the /un, as a deity, 
became Odin ; Aofar^ another name of the deity, and Draoiy a wife man, a prophet, a 
forcerer, became Afar and Diar^ the minifters of Odin, and at length gods, and were wor- 
(hipped as fuch. See Aofar, Draoi, in the fcJIowing Profpeftus. 

The Irifli poems have. none of that wild barbarous fire of the northergs j all that I have 
fcen arc moral, replete with Oriental imagery : take, for example, the poem tranflated and 
publifhed in my Grammar of the Irifh language, 4to. 1773, entitled *Inflruftions to a 
* Prince,* by Mac Daire, addrefTed to Donagh, fecond fon of Brien Boirmh. 

Thd' numerous thy houfehold, impart not thy fecrets to many : not every one, that flumbereth in 
the palace of a prince, is fit to be intruAed with the fecrets of ftate. 

PuniOi the robber with feverity; encourage men of fdence with liberality; in all yonr converfations 
with men, let your countenance be fleady, calm and ferene. 

Be this^ my inflruftion particularly attended to; without juft caufe wage not war: yet left thou be 
efteemed at nought, put not up with infults for the fake of peace. 

Be flow in promifcs, but thofe thou hafl made, perform. Humble the proud, proteft the weak, 
punifh the wicked, and promote harmony among thy fubjefls; this is thy duty. 

Unlefs thou walkefl in the right way, litde will it add to thy praife, that thou art fweeter than the 
blofToming Ihne, and flronger than the oak, the king of the woods. 

.^(ake thou, thefe precepts thy guide; if not^ vain will it be to thee, that thy neck is whiter than 
the lilly of the valley. 

Or 
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Or that thy bofom is proof againft the fword^ aad thy fide agaiDft the fpear, or thy finewy knee 
never knew to bend to the foe, or thy body was aftive in the field. 

But if thefe inftrnftions be purfued, O prince! thy praifes will not be confined to me alone: thy 
florid countenance, and thy gallant deeds, will be the theme of every bard. 

Thy ports will be crowded with the (hips of the merchant. The failot (hall not dread the ftorm ; 
and the vaft ocean (hall rejoice to bear thy fleet along. 

The very bees of the woods, the fifhcs in the filver ftreams, and the deep chefted oxen of the 
plains, (hall join in one confcnt of praife. 

Compare the foregoing with the Pjoem of Old Zohair, tranjlated from the Arabic^ 
by Sir William yoN£Sy and publijhed in 1783. 

He who keeps his promife efcapes blame : and he, who direAs his heart to the calm refting place of 
integrity, will never ftammer nor quake in the allemblies of his nadon. 

He, indeed, who rejects the blunt end of the lance, which is prefented as a token of peace, muft 
yield to the (harpnefs of the point, with which every tall javelin is armed. 

He, who drives not invaders from his dftern with ftrong arms, will iee it demolilhed; and he, who 
abftains ever fo much from injuring others, will often himfelf be injured. 

He, who (hields his reputation by generous deeds, will augment it \ and he, who guards not him- 
felf f'rom cenfure, will be cenfured. 

He, who confers benefits on perfons unworthy of them, changes his pr^fe to blame, and his joy to' 
repentance. 

He, who poire(res wealth or talents, and withholds them from his countrymen, alienates thdr love, 
and expofes himfelf to obloquy. 

From Spain, our Aire Coti' failed to Bruit-tan^ or the country of Tin, touching at and 
colonizing Ireland or Iran, in their way ; and to Iran tlic greater part returned, when ex- 
pelled from Britain by the Walfli or Gomerites, as before obferved. Lhwyd, the great 
Wallh antiquarian, had ftudied the Irifh language, and written a ihort diftionary of it,— 
partial as he is to his countrymen in many refpeAs, he acknowledges, that from the ancient 
names of mountains and rivers of Britain, he is pofitive, the Iriih muft have inhabited Bri- 
tain before the Walih, becaufe, fays he, fuch names are not to be found in the Walih 
language, but all are familiar in the Iriih. 

Britain received its name from the Irifh Bruit^ lead or tin. Caor and Luaidb are fynoni- 
mons names for thofe femi-metals ; each name iignifies fufion. Caoran is the diminitive of 
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Caor^ and mallai is a merchant ; a forum nundinse, in compound Caoran-mballm^ (Caoran- 
wallai) /. e. Tin merchants, may have formed Cornwall^ fo remarkable for its tin mines. 

The ancients do not dearly diftmguiflx between duft and gold dull, or between tin and 
Jead. 

In Hcb, nsi^ apher, Ch. aphera, cinis. pulvis. Nam nsv apher, pulvis, terra ctiam, 
aliquando vocatur nSM apher, cinis (Buxt.) The root, fays Bate, is ns phar^ to break.— 
I am duft and afhes. Gen. i8. 27. hence in Ecclef. 12. 12. npy is put for man^ a word pre- 
ferved in the Irifh fear^ phar, a mzn'-^earann land, earth, as compofed of particles of 
duft. 

In Celticis aliquot funt, quas, quia plumbo abundant, uno omncs nomine Caffiterides 
appellant. (Mela.) 

Sequitur natura plumbi, cujus duo genera, nigrum atque candidum : pretiofiifimum can- 
didum a Grsecis appcllatum caflitcron. (Plin.) 

Stannum veteribus plumbi fpecies. (Bochart.) 

Bruit is the Phoenician and Chaldee miN abrut^ anfwering to the Hebrew nisy 
Hophret^ plumbum, ab nay haphar, pulvis, vel ex nyn babarj ardere ; quod facitlime 
ardeat, liquefcat, & mctalla alia liquefadat ; vel deniqu^ ex niy habar^ ardere, cxcandefcere. 
The laft explanation pcrfeftly correfponds with the Irifli Bruit — whence bruitbeatiy great 
heat ; bruitheoir^ a refiner of gold, Clver, or other metal. 

Hence BruiUfan^ the country of lead and tin. Caor-fan^ the fame.— Stannum reperitur 
potiflimum in Danmonicis, (Cornwall) & vicinis infulis : plumbum in Coritanisy (Plin.) 
'Caor is of the fame meaning, great heat, fire, fufion, a thunderbplt, &c. confequently the 
Chaldee abrut is not derived from nsy hepbar^ duft, but from "^yi babar^ ardere. O that 
my words were graven with an iron pen, and (n"iSy baphret) lead, on a ftone for ever, 
(Job. 19. 24.) — And from the Irifh word 37«, to mek, to fufe, in Hindooftance iaona^ 
comes the Englifti word tin, for that metal. In the Arabic, we find y •! abarutj plumbum, 
item Cn. niM abar (Golius.) Jj| anuk, lead, (Rich.) 

Lead is one of the moft imperfcft metals, and moft eafily fufed ; the old Irifh called all 
metals, except gold and Clver, by a name fignifying drofsj viz. neghedj and brafs is expreflfed. 
hy tre-negbedy or three metals, being a mixture ^of copper, iron, fpelter or zinc; of this 
metal they made fwords, celts, fgians or knives, coopers adzes, chiflels, &c. which are now 
found in the bogs, together with the moulds in which they were caft : Ossbvsu nakbghud is 

the 
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the Perfian word for drofs of metal, and fometimes it is put for metal j in Arabic /j^lsu 
nuhs is brafs. 

Hence Agha-t'enegat, the ford of minerals, on the brook, which runs from the gold mines 
in the county of Wicklow, in which brook, tin ore, copper ore,, iron ore, and gold in lumps 
and duft are found-— ^^»^^, tin, lead, is not very different in found from cnagaU Aonac 
is the Chaldee •]3K'^«^r, ftannum, plumbum, Arab. Jj| ^?«^^ plumbum, ftannum, (Gig. 
Gol.) a word Theodotion derives very properly from ^"tkanac^ to fufe, as the Englifli word 
tin is derived from the Iriih iein fufion. From the great traffic Ithe ancient Irifh had in tin and 
gold, aonac came to iignify a fcdr^ a mart ; and from caidre^ commerce, caidre-aonacy an em- 
porium ; caidreahy fellowfhip in traffic ; whence Cadreanak in Plautus, the name of Carthage^ 
Aurum quoque quo abundat infula^ fays Gerald of Wales, fpeaking of Ireland, for which ma- 
terials their ports were more reforted to than thofe of Britain, in the days of TaciKis, melius 
aditus portufque per commercia ei negotiatores cogniti / ( Vit. Agricolae). In an ancient Irifli 
MSS. named Leabhar Lecan^ it is faid, that Tigherraas, king of Ireland, introduced dyeing of 
cloths with purple, blue, and green, and that he was the firf^, that refined gold, and the 
name of his refiner was Inachddnj that is, ikilled in the art of fufion — Inacdan ainm an 
cearda ro bearbhan apboji^ agus i Foarbhi irrtbir ^Laiphir ro bearbhan^ i. e. Inachdan was 
the name of the artifl, that refined the gold, and the place where the gold was refined^ wa$ 
Foar\'i. 4fiJ^ *5 ^^ Ch. tDlM auphaz^ gold, (Dan. c. lo. v. 5. Cantic. c. 5. v. 11.) Arab. 
Afi^ fezxety fdvcr, Ch. fD phazj pure gold, nSM aphir^ Arab, ic ofui^y gold duft. 

Bearbhan^ to refine, may probably be the root of pn3 parvain in the fcriptures, 
2 Chron. c. 3. v. 6. where it is written Parvaim^ /. e. Syra & Phoenicia flexione Parvain^ 
(Bochart) which forae h^ve imagined was Peru in the new world. Et texit domum et aurum^ 
aurum Parvaim^ which, here, apparently fignifies no more than pure or refined gold. 

By the Iriih name for this mixed metal, called brafs, it is apparent that they imported 
it from Afia, and from the fwords and implements* found in the bogs, together with the 
moulds they were caft in, it has been proved by the King's affay mafter of the mint, that it 
is compofed of fpelter, iron and copper. It is of a colour not unlike gold, and often rmU 
taken for it. Arijiotle fpeaks of having heard of an Indian copper, which was ihining and 
pure, and free from ruft, and not diftinguiihable in colour from gold \ and he informs us, 

D 2 that 

• Swords, heads of fpcars, hatchets, chiiTeb, gouges, bridle-bits, headftalls for horfes, which are engraycd in 
my CoUedanca, vol. 4. The report of Mr. Alchoro, his Majefty's affay mafter, may be feen in the Archaologia, 
V. ill. p. 555. 
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that amongfl: the veffels of Darius there were fome, of which, but for the peculiarity of their 
fmellj it would have been irapofliblc to fay, whether they were made of gold or of copper.' 
This account is very defcriptivt of brafs^ which always emits a ftrong and peculiar fmell, as 
the implements found in the bogs do, and they are alfo free of ruft. 

Among the magnificent prefents of gold and fdver veffels, which Artaxerxes and his 
*counfellors gave to Ezra^ for the fervice of the Temple at Jerufalem, there were twenty 
bafons of gold, and but two veffels of yellow fhining copper, precious as gold, or, as fome 
render the words, refcmbling goljd. (Ezra, viii. 27O 

I have been prolix on this article, bccaufe Pliny and Strabo affert that the Indians had no 
copper, and without copper, brafs could not have been made. The learned prelate. Dr. 
Watfon, bifliop of Landaff, in his Effay on Orichalcum^ (Manchcfter Tranf. v. ii. from which 
I have extrafted the foregoing article) (hews, thefe authors contradift themfelves. The Irifli 
names for copper, viz. umha^ and with the prefix fumha^* and bdn^ are evidently the tumba 
' of the Hindoos^ and the Pan of the Idumaeans. Cron-bdn^ that is red copper^ is the name 
of the copper mine in the vicinity of the gold nune, in the county of Wicklow. N3MS Panay 
a town of Idumsea, was celebrated for its copper mines ; Ville celebre en Idumaa par fes 
mines de cuivre ; (Gebelin, v. viii. p. 26.)t Pan-gaus Thx?x:\2d mons, ubi metalla reperit 
Cadmus. Pliny (ays it was ^old, but more probably red copper. The weapons of the an- 
cients were all of brafs, for although they had iron, it being a metal difficult to be extrafted 
and fufed, they only mb^ed fuch a quantity with the copper as to harden it. Goliah had an 
helmet of brafs. The fpcars of the Lufitanians, fays Strabo, were pointed with brafs. The 
Cimbrians and Gauls had brafs for their weapons. The Danes made their (hort fwords, 
arrow points, and knives, of brafs. (Wormius, Mon. Dan. 48.) 

The Caledonian heroes of Ossian (hone in poliihed Steel ! ! ! 

With great deference to the learned Bochart, I would derive Lufifania from the Irifli 
Luai'Jian^ the country of lead; for Pliny informs us, that divifion of Spain called Lufitania, 
now Portugal, befides the gold and filver, which rolled down with the fands of the Tagus, 
abounded in mines of lead, whence the inhabitants of Meidabriga, now Armenha, are by 

him 

"* Coire tutnha an Daghda, the facred brafs caldron of Daghda, the Iri(h boaft of having brought with them 
from the £afl. This is the Daghda rath of the Brahmio^i in whofe language curray is a caldron, in Hindooftanee, 
cbirooa. See Coire. 

f The owners of Cron-ban mines have prefented fome copper to the Mufeum of the Dublin Society, of red 
and yellow colours. Cron, fignifies red ; as cron-ith, red corn, i. c, wheat. 
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him denominated Plumbariu Bochart derives it from the Phowiician word r\^Luzy an almond j 
but almonds are not p/eculiar to Portugal, they grow in all parts of Spain ; lead was to be 
found in few. Tania may be derived from the Iriih tan, Vel, ftan, a country, region, 
abode; from tanaim^ to dwell; from the Arabic \sSo tana^ manfio, habitavit, & Jian from 
(^Uiwj/?^»> the participle of ^^ciU^Kkl ijiauden^ tb ftand, to rcfide, dwell,' place, fix; a 
word, no doubt, that had been in ufe with the Oriental nations, — nam Arab. & Hebr. — htt 
daa, lingua £sf Syra funt ex una familia^ as Aben-Ezra quotes from Gaon ; however, it is 
not to be found in any dialefts, but thofe of our Aire Coti, and the Sanfcrit. 

The Aire Coti were famous for weaving linen, and for linen geer, according to Dionyfius. 
The Irifh for that manufafture is anaai^ or anaet^ or anarty and Indlc. The firft, is the 
Arabic c:*sjL!LC onaet ; the fecond (hews plainly they borrowed this art of the Indians. 
The profeffion was formerly refpefted, and the Tan-treabha^ the tribe or clan of weavers, 
had particular privileges, fo had the Tantravayay or -tribe of weavers of the Brahmins, in 
the original grand diviCon of the Indian nation, by Menu. (Maurice Ind. Ant. V. 7.) 

To the reader, who has examined the origin of the Celtse, it muft appear evident, that 
they were not of the fame family with the Aire Coti or Scoti.* The defcendants of Gomer 
and Magog, departed at Seinar, one eaft, the other weft, and never met,: till the lattev 
arrived in Spain, under the name of Phoenicians; 

They diflfered widely in the tenets of religion ; the Aire Coti or Phoenicians, jQxd the* 
Perfians, who were of the fame family, had no image wor&ip— all the Celtae had. The 
Brahmins had none 700 years B. C» Father Bartholomeo, who was mafter of the Sanfcrit, 
and compofed a grammar of that language, and had ftudied their books, declares, that be-» 
fore that period, Sabiifm prevailed, and that their mod ancient books make no mention 
of worfliipping idols, (p. 372.)! ". Nothing can be faid of the fine arts of the Phoenicians 

" and 

♦ Ainarunt Grace! & in primis ^oles praepofito S. vocabula ^ nomioa propria au^ere : ita Stephano tefte, pro 
Cimbrisi Skimbroi £x»^€^t dixere. (Ihre de Lingua Scythica.) 

f This docs not agree with the following extraft from Langli^s. *' Painting and fculpture were known in Hiir- 
doftan at an early period. Mam (of what country does not appear) came into Hindoftan in the reign of 
Mara^e^ about 1 1 25 years after the deluge ; he is the firft painter we have knowledge of. They fay, that hav- 
ing painted the portraits of the anceftors of Maradje, this prince was fo well pleafed, that he loaded him with 
prefentSi and then by his perfuafion worihipped the pi^hires, which, by degrees, introduced idolatry. Sculpture 
confirmed it ; a Bramin of Icharkand was the firft carver 5 he pradlifed at Canodjcy in the reign of Sounu^e ; hav- 
ing become a favourite of that prince, he perfiiaded him to abandon the pidures of Manly and to fubftitute his 
ftone images. From that time, idolatry became eftablifhed, they erefted pagodas, and filled them with figures of 
men and of animals." (Notice fur Tlndouftaiy, tiree des MSS. dc la bibliothe(|ue nationale par Langles. An. 4.} 
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" and Pcrfians,*' fays Abbe Winkelman, — ** they left us no monuments. The Carthagi* 
•• nians^ indeed, after their connexion with the Greeks^ had golden ftatues. The principal 
" reafon of the little progrefs of the fine arts with the Pcrfians, muft be attributed to the 
*• tenets of their religious worfhip— they thought it indecent to reprefent the gods under a 
•• human form : " the figures we find of Mithras j probably go no farther back than the 
** Roman Emperors^ this is evident by the ftyle of the works." The Irifh had no images,— 
they were ftrift Zoroaftrians — ^for Sabiifin was the religion of Zoroafter, who was a Chal- 
dasan j they were the firft that were ftyled Magi ; and when the Babylonians funk into a 
more complicated idolatry, the Perfians or Indo-Scythse, who fucceedcd to the fovereignty of 
Afia, renewed thofe rights, which had been efiaced and forgotten. This reform was by 
Zoroafter, named alfo Budh by the Brahmins, Indians, and old Irifh^ 

In the reign of Rajah Nerkh, the Brahmins got the better of the followers of Budh, 
and burned down their temples. (Ayeen Akbery. v. 2. p. 145*) 

In the line of Shem and of Japhet, it feems to be univerfally confefied by Jewiih as well 
as Chriftian divines, that the do^ines of the true religion flouriihed unviolated till the 
ambition of Nimrod or Belus, extending his dominion from Babylon through the neighbour- 
ing empires, of Afia^ introduced, with the arms of Afiyria, the Sabian or Chaldaic fuper« 
flition, and polluted the altars of the true God with the idolatrous fires, that burned to the 
faoft of heaven, (Encycl.) The Gomerites adopted image worfhip ; the Magogians, that 
formed the Aire Coti or Perfians, did not. The Egyptians, fays Plutarch, have their animal 
gods painted ; the Tbebans are the only people, who do not employ painters, becaufe they 
worihip a god, whofc form comes not under the fcnfcs, and cannot be reprcfented. 

It appears from Iriih hiftory, that the founder of the Brahminical religion was named 
Pbaramany a defcendant of Budh, and that moft of the fubaltem deities of the Brahmins 
were ancient ]bido-Scythian kings, which are not to he met with in any of the nations fprung 
from Gomer. Inftead of the Ruffian Koupoh^ god of the earth ; Bog^ god of the waters ; 
Lada^ Venus ; inftead of Thor, Friga, Tuefco, &c. &c. of the Goths : We read, in Irifh 
hiftory, of Mann, the Mani of Thibet, and the Menu of the Brahmins.* 

Budh-dearg 

^ He is called Mananao, the God of the waters* which corresponds with the Menu of India, fuppofed to be 
Noah : from this deit^y the Ifle of Man was fo called. 
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Budh-dcarg or king Bwlh, c^mJ^iHEng to the Brahmins 

Uifeaa, alias Socf ai, the fallen angel, 

Sathar, God, - - 

Narr-aice, hell, i. e the abode of ferpents, 

Beafchna, 
Daghdae, 
Diarmut, 
Bhebhin, Venus, 
Dearg, nature, 
Gubha, mufes, 
Eagnaifi, god of wifdom, • 
Lugh, goddefs of plenty, - 
Csulci, preferver of the juft, L e. Comhead ^ 
cadufa, guardian of the righteous, j 
Bhraine, Brain, Neptune, - 
Suan, god of fleep, 
Rudre^ the deftroyer, 

Reima, god of fire, the fun, # 

Soma, deity prefiding over trees, plants, flowers, . 



Budha. 

Oofana, alias Sookra« 

Sat, a name of Brahm. 

Naraka, of like explanation. 

Veflinoo. 

Daghda* 

Darmitu, or Dherma rajah. 

BhavanL 

Durgha. 

Gopia* 

Gonefa* 

Lukee. 
r Calci, deftroyer of the wicked, who is yet 
C to come, Budha being the laft Avatar. 

Varana. 

Syon. 

Rttdra. 

Rama, the fun* 

Soma. 



and many others, which I have fet forth in my Vindication of the Ancient Hiftory of Ire* 
land, and in the Oriental Colle&ion of Sir William Oufeiey, printed in London. 

The pagan Irifh believed alfo in Saman, the judge of dq)arted fouls, aUas, Ce-ftfioif 
prince of hell. The Samanasans were a feft of the Magi, fo called, I think, from their 
belief in Saman^ or a fhte of reward or puniihment in the next world. ^< The Samanasand 
<^ have been confounded (fays M. De Sainte Croix) with the Branuns. They proceeded 
^< from Ariana, a province of PcrGa, and the neighbourmg countries, and fpread themfelves 
^* in India, and taught new do^brines. 

" The Bramins, before their arrival, it is faid, were in the higheft period of their glory, 
^* were the only oracles of India, and their principal refidence was on the banks of the 
^ Ganges, and in the adjacent mountains, while the Samanaeans were fettled towards the 
" Indus, ftbe feat of our Aire CotiJ. Others fay, that the Bramins acquired all their know- 
^* ledge from the Samanaeans, before whde arrival it would be difficult to prove, that the 
*' Bramins were the religious teachers of die Indians. 

^' The moft celebrated, and moft ancient of the Samanasan doAors, was Budda^ who 
was bom 683 years before Chrift. His fcholars paid him divine honours, and his dodrine 

confiding 
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" confiftmg chiefly in the tranfmigration of fouls ^ was adopted not only in India, but alfo la 
•* Japan, China, Siam, and Tartary. It was ptopagatcd in Thibet in the eighth century, 
*^ and fucceeded the ancient religion of Zamolxis. The Samonaeans or Buddifts were en- 
** tirely deftroyed in India by the jealous rage of the Bramins, whofe abfurd praftices and, 
" fables they affefted to treat with contempt ; but feveral of their books are ftill preferved, 
** and refpefted on the<:oafts of Malabar. (L'Ezour Vedam. by M..S. Croix, Paris, 1799-) 

Paufanius in Achaic. p. ^©9, fays, that Samothracc took its name from the Samiensj that 
came to fettle there. Bochart proves the PhoMiioians pofTcired Samothrace, where they 
eftablifhed thofe myfteries, that appear to appertain to our Saman prince of hell } the Cabiri^ 
or the deities fo called, he proves, were of Phoeniciah origin, from n^'lD Cabirj Hebrceis & 
Arabibus, magnum ^ fotentem fgnaU This alfo is an Irifti word in frequent ufe, as an, 
aflix to proper names : thus Con-Cobhar^ or the moft potent Con, is the true orthogtaphy of 
the family name we call Connor. Cathal ua Cpncobhar, Charles O'Connor, or, the war- 
like defcendant of the illuftrious Con. Mon£ Dupuis in his learned memoir on the Pelafgi, 
proves that people to have inhabited this ifland alfo ; in fine, wherever the above authors 
have led the Phoenicians, we <:an follow them with our Aire Coti. Dupuis leads the 
Pelafgi to Spain, and from thence to the Britannic ifles, ^^ il n'efl pas etonnant de retrou- 
ver des Pelafges»en Efpagne, puis'quils ont porte le culte des dieux de Samothrace, jufque 
fur les c6tes de la Grande Bretagne. (See alfo Strabo, L 3. p. 159.) We have fhewn in 
a former work, that the names of all the Cabiri can be explained in the old Iriih language. 

Amongft other pagan feftivals, that of Saman is yet preferved in Ireland ; it is kept oa 
the Eve of All Souls, (the firft of November,) and called Oidbche Sbamhna^ the Eve of 
Saman, and Oidhcbe Onij the Eve of AffliAion, /• e. ^Tlll ouini^ of lamentation and affliction. 
The peafantsJdiU go about, coUe^ing.eggs andiooney for this feiliyal, iinging 

An Oidhcbe SbamhnUy 
Ge dhaigh dhomaina^ tsfc. ^c.-'^i. e. 
On the Eve of Saman, who burns, in the deep abyfs (all who (hall he condemned, &c.) 

This is the Xaman of the Bramins, and the '?MD\27 Samael of the Chaldeans and of the 
idolatrous Jews. (^, L. et D, N. mgxime penjiut^biles.) Bochart lays, the name is derived 
from Sem or Sam^ the fon of Noah. Cum Semi nomen idololatris effct invifum, Deum 
quidem fecerunt, fed inferorum Deum. Ita & Typhon ab iEgyptiis ^ Smu cognominabatur, 
npn fine allufione manifefta ad Semi nomenu Typhon, ut di&um dt, Seth & Babon & Smy 
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appellatur, quae nomina defignant violentam quandam inhibitioqem, contrarietatem, aut 
inverfionem, (Plutarch, in Is. — Strabo, 1. 16.) His other name, Ce-Jhily is as plain, the 
^y^V TO Kejhiol or ^^^ro Sbaol^ prince of hell of the Chaldaeans. — Sonnerat, ch. 7. fpeaking 
of the paradife and hell of the Bramins, gives us a tranflation from their books as follows :— 
** The wicked will be condufted before Tamen, the angel of death and king of hell : this 
** incorruptible and fevere judge will pafs fentence according to the crimes they have com- 
" mitted in this world — the wicked will be precipitated into hell, a place under the earth, 
"towards the fouth'of the world, nzmed Padalam : rivers of fire, terrible monfters, &c, 
** all are concentered in this terrible place: after fuffering many thoufand years, their 
** bodies unperifliable, though divided into many parts, will be reunited in an inftant, like 
" quick filver, and they will be condemned to a new life in this world." 

I will appeal to every impartial reader, if Captain Symes in his Embafly to Ava, in the 
Birman empire, had difcovered, that the people of that country worlhipped Jupiter, Juno, 
Apollo, Mars, &c. by thofc names, and that their hiftory afferted, they had at a very 
remote period been inhabitants of a part of the Roman empire, or that the Romans 
had in former days poffeffed that country ; would' not he and his readers have agreed, 
that, fuch ah affertion was well founded, difficult as it might appear to reconcile it to 
our ideas, and knowledge of ancient hiftory ?— whereas in Irilh hiftory, we have the emi- 
gration of the Aire Coti, from the Indus, to Egypt, to the coaft of Tjrre and Sidon, from 
thence to Spain, and from the Cafpian Sea to the Euxine, down the Mgczn Sea (or Sea of 
Iflands, as the name expreffes in the Irifli language) to Spain, detailed, in names of places, 
known only to the Phoenicians (according to Bochart) and to the Aire Coti or ancient Irifti— • 
and from Spain, the laft of them were driven to Ihrland and Britain, by Caefar, under the 
name of Heremoniij (or the tribe of Eremon of Irifli hiftory,) All the ancient Spaniffx 
hiftorians agree in this faft ; Bochart allows they came from Gallicia to Ireland. After Julius 
Caefar came praetor into Hifpania Ulterior, it j^ppeatl by Dion Caffius (1. ^y. p. 58O that 
he made war on the Herminiy a people # Lufitariia (that is the country of lead as I have 
already Ihewn), and in a fliort time defeated them* . The deftruftion of this people fo ter- 
rifled thcif neighbours, that they determined to leave their habitations and retire beyond 
the Douro. But Caefar, having notice of this refolution, prevented their putting it into 
execution, for he fell on them before they fct out on their journey, defeated them and 
took their cities. At the fame time nc^s came that the Hermini had revolted, and h^d laid 
an ambufcade with an intent to cut him off in his return. Hereupon Caefar took a different 
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toixt^ attacked the Hermim again, defeated th^m, and drove thofe ^a fied btto an iflaad, 
not far diftant from the continent, and then manning fome backs,, he attacked them in the 
ifland : but the Hermini repulfcd the Romans with great Daughter, and forced them to 
retreat to the main land. This obliged Caefar to fend to Cadiz for larger (hips, with which 
he pafled over to the ifland, and drove them out of it, Casfar then purfued them with his 
fleet, cruifing along the coafb of the Bracari and Gallicia, and doubling Cape Finifterre en- 
tered the Bay of Bifcay, and made a defcent on the city of Corunna, which immediately 
furrendercd. 

It is evident the Hermini could not return to Spain, Caefar's fleet had feen them clear 
of Cape Finiflerre, , which, we are juft before told, was the direft route to the Cajftterides : 
where could the Hermini fly to? not into the bays on the coaft of Gallicia, for Carfar's fleet 
prevented them. Let a fchool boy inl^eft the map, he wili point to Ireland. 

Thefe Hermini fome authors bring from Germany to Spain ; but they were of tlie tribe 
of Eremon^ (\^ell known in Irifli^ hiftory) of the Aiteach or Aire Coti, who had gives^ the 
aame of Coti-nufa to Gadir or Gades, and of Coti-brugh, or Cottas-briga ia Lufitania^ aad 
of Cottiuja in Gallia Narbonenfis ; the Coti were Indo-Scythae not Gelt». 

This migration of the Hermini from Spain^ being in Csefar's time, mufl: have hsq>pened 
about lixty years bdbre Chrift ; it was probably the laft migration of our Aire Coti from 
Spain. Irifli hifliory places the firfl under Didean or Milefius^ aboilt the year 509 B» C. that 
is, under Hercules the proteShtj^^ Milaz^ alias Pban MTin Dioda. (Eufcbius.) 

One of thefe colonies were the Pi^if who were refufed admittance into Ireland, becaufe 
all the land was akeady poflefled : it was recommended to them to try an ifland on the eaft 
of Ireland, and afliftance promifed if they fliould meet with oppofltion. They purfued their 
voyage, and were received as /eodi/isy whence the name— -PA/VA or fiV, in Irifli, is a fee farm, 
a land tax, a tribute j in the Bafquc Peac. That they were the Saca of Armenia, or 
Southern Scythians, whofe kindred, the Indo-Scythas or Aire Coti, had fettled in Ireland, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, is evident from hiftory and from language. Caledomum alio-' 
rumque Piilorum fylvas^ &f^. are the words of Eumenes^ and plainly imply that the Pifb 
and Caledonians were one and the fame people. The Caledcmians had fought* haid to main- 
tain their footing in Scotland, and it was natural for them to receive their new colonies 
under that fyflem, of which they had been the original authors. Afia was a fief depending 
on Indo-Scythia : ** It was the firil governed by this conftitution, and here, fays MooL 
" D'Ancarville, may, be difcovered the origin of the Feudal fyflxm, brought into Europe 
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** by tlie ddcendants of thdc very S^«."— The name AVSi is clearly derived from the Irifli 
Fmc or Fbeac^ Peac.-^Feac quafi Peacy qui pignorat terram. (Cormac's Glofs.) In Arab. 
\^^ fekky a pledge, any thing which redeems a pledge v.Jii( afak^ a traft of land under 
fief, hence Oo fek manumitting a fcrvant. The Ch* nnD fhacha^ prsefcs provincialis is of 
the iame root, >p'»nl^>^^ iphoteki^ i/woOn^n, pignus rci immobilis, ut domus, agri, &c. but what 
.makes this name more clear is the Irifli fynonimous, geibbeal or gabbal, a pledge, gabhail- 
fearain^ a farm in fief, gabhaltusy a fee form (from ^us the chief) which is the Arabic JJL> 
gafat a pledge, and in the fame language (^^s^ Zumeen^ a pledge, furety, bondf? 
naan, jl^x;;^^^ Zemeendar^ a farmer, properly a man of cmfequence^ who receives a tern* 
porary farm from the prince^ which he lets out in fubdivijions and accountSy of, // fecurity for 
the revenue J (Richardfon)— and from the Irifli yfcA, fiac or feaCj probably the Latin Veiligal 
is derived— quid diftat ve£tigal a tributo? interdum confundunt haec vocabula audores, 
(Ainfworth.): of the like import is the Irifli fin-eacufac^ a feudal tribe, ixomfine a tribe Ar» 
1^ fina^ in varia genera di/iribuit poptdum (Caftel.) Ar. voolai.! akhazet^ a fief, benc<: 
the Pi^i were Zemindars in Armenia, pi£li in Scotland, and feodi/h in England. T^e 
paflage in the Chronicon Saxomcum, as tnfioflated by Gibfon, is worthy of notice. 
^^ In hac autem infula (Britannia) fimt quinqne nationes, Anglica, Britannica, feu Wat 
^^ lica, Scotica, Fi&ica, & Latina. Frimi higus terrse incolas fuere Britanni, qui ex Jr* 
*^ menia profe6ti, in auflxali parte Britannia? fedem pofaerunt. Poftea condgit Piftos 
^^ ex auflirali parte Scythise (that k Indo-Scythia) longts navibus^ liaod iu multis, ad» 
^^ ve£los ad Hibernian fq>tentrionaIes partes primum appulifle, ac a Scotis petiiiTe, ut 
*' ibi habitare fibi liceret. Caetcrun iis vcniam non volebant; refpondent autem 
^^ Scoti: poi&mns nihilo fedus confilio vos juvare. Aliam novimus infulam hinc ad 
" oriontcm, ubi (ii vifum fiierit) habitare poflitis ; et fi quifpiam (armis) reftirerit, nos 
^^ vobis fubveniemus, quo earn expugnare valeatis. Turn folvebant Pidli, & banc terram a 
^< parte boreali iqgreifi funt. Auftralia enim Britones occupaverant, uti antea diximus. 
'< Turn Pi&i fibi uxores a Scotis impetrabant, ea conditione, ut fuam regalem profapiatti 
*^ fempcr a parte feminea digerent: quem morem longe poftca fervarunt. Contigit deinde 
^^ annorum dccurfu, Scotorum aliquos ex Hibernia iprofe&os in Britanniam hojus terra? par- 
" tem aliqucm C3q)ugnairc.'' — ^'ITic Irifli Scoti intermarried wiUi them, for they were or^- 
nally one people, whence the Scotium mens in Armenia. The feudal fyftem, which they im- 
j)orted with them, ibon after became uni/verfal in Ireland, whence Dal:phiatac or ^atacy Dal- 
caisy or gcusy Dal-riaday Dal-ruine, all fignifying, daly i. e. a tribe, under feudal tenure — 
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Ch. >p>niS>K iphoieha — ^jnn rehin^ Ar, /^^ ruhln^ &c. &c. all implying a pledge or fecurity, 
for all which words the Iriih Seanachies have found out a prince of the fame ^lame to derive 
that of the tribe from— Syr. dalba^ Arab. l->J^ dalab^ populus — in like manner the DaU 
araidhe or tribe of (the Ch. nn'' Yerid) merchants, is faid to be from Fiacha-arraidbe^ king 
of Ulfter, in the third century, notwithftanding arraidhe^ or earradh^ is tranflated merchan- 
dize in their Diftionaries — Saorgheal^ the lord or chief of the pledge, /. e. a feudal chief, is ^ 
the Jli-AKM Siyurghal of the Perfians or fief. — Tfoimfeachj a farm in fief, a feudal chief, is 
the Zai7nfl>ah of the Arabs, /. e. ^cj Zaim^ a military tenant, a fcod, and ^ Shah a chief. 
The Perfian KiS^Aj Beluk^ a fief, a traft of country, which a fubjeft obtains by gifts from 
the prince, by purchafe or by fucceflfion, and holds for military fervicc, is the origin of all the 
lands in Ireland called buUoCy balloCj bealoc. 

In the Chaldee we may trace the pick or phicht in nHD pachai^ prasfes, princeps, dux 
they are diftinguifhed from duces in Dan. 6. 7. Kmnsi Knnm duces et principes, and they alfo ^ 
named them Phanechaiy K^TIDS Cuftodes, Confervatores, the Fineachai of the Irifli, whence 
the Feudal code in Irifti is named Fineachas^ (part of which has been tranflated and publiihed 
fome years ago) the Dp3S phinicas of the Chaldee, /. e. Codex, Tabula. In fine, from the 
moft ancient accounts, down to the prefent hour, the government in Perfia, Tartary, India 
and other eaftem countries, cannot be well defined by any other defcription than feudal. 
There was one great king,' to whom a number of fubordinate princes, paid homage and tri- 
bute : all deviation from this fyflem feeming merely temporary and accidental. From this 
cuftom, introduced by the Scoti, the Englilh Scot and Lot^ payment of taxes, is probably 
derived. 

** It appears evident, fays Sir Wm. Jones, from many ancient authors of eftablifhed re- 
** putation, that the Perfians and Scythians, the Southern or Indo Scythians^ adds that learned 
man, were one and the fame people^^ — ^and it is as clear, in my opinion, that thefe mixed 
with Arabians and Chaldseans, formed the Phoenicians, whofe firft fettlemerit was on the 
Perfian Gulph. «• An ancient and martial people, under the name of Getes, Moguls, Tartars, 
&c. have, at different times, poured in great numbers into the more weftem and fouthem 
kingdoms. Thefe arc the Scythians of our ancient hiftories, who invaded Perfia and the 
kingdom of the Medes ; but our befi hiftorians are apt to confound them with the Scythians 
of the North ; (Sir W. Jones Defer, of Afia.) The fame learned author, in his Hift. of Perfia, 
obfcrves, that the Greeks, as ufual, confound the Oriental with the Northern Scythians j but 
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we need not wonder at the miftakes of fuch writers, who have made Varanes out of the 
name of Beharam. 

Thefe Geta? penetrated to the extremity of Corea, and from thence pafled over to Japan, 
hence the Japonefe claim a Scythian origin, (Scheuchzer Hift. of Japan) and this is the opinion 
of feveral Arabian authors. (Vindication of ancient Irifh hiftory, p, 524.) 

The hiftory of the Indo-Scythians is little known to us, or even of that great empire of 
the Greeks in Baftria, by Alexander, who were driven out by the Indo-Scythians, who pof- 
fcffed Iran, that is, all that part, of Afia from the Ganges to the Mediterranean, and from 
the Perfian Gulph to Karafan. Some had extended to the weftem borders of China, and to 
the ifland of Japan, whofe inhabitants acknowledge themfclvcs to be of Scythian origin. 
Monf. De Guignes had ftudied the Chincfe language : in a memoir read before the French 
Academy, he informs us, that a Chinefe (a great officer) who happened to be on his travels 
in Baftriana, at the time of the overthrow of the Greeks, had written a hiftory of that 
event — it there appears, that fome Scythians, that dwelt on the weftem frontiers of China, 
who called themfelves Getse, but named Tue-chi by the Chinefe, hearing of their country- 
mens defeat, returned to their alliftance, deftroyed the kingdom of the Greeks, and gave 
much trouble to the Parthians. This agrees with Juftin, who fays, that Pharates, king of 
the Parthians, was at that time engaged in a war againft the Scythians, and at the fame time 
another body of them deftroyed the kingdom of the Greeks,— Vaillant places this event In 
the year 126 B. C. which agrees with the Scythian expedition in Chinefe hiftory. Dc 
Guignes obferves, that they were the Indo-Scytba of ancient authors; and he traces their 
expeditions to the Indus and to the Ganges. 

Near Caftiemire, fays Dr. Parfons in his Japhet, and near Thibet, they fpeak good 
Irifti at this day : if the Doftor had faid, fome words were common, he would not have 
erred ; fuch as Neam, Heaven or Paradifej Budbj a Deity, &c. — Luaniy for lama^ an abbot, 
prieft, &c.* 

The Thibetan, or Tangut, is the facred language of the north of Afia ; it muft be clafied 
with the Tartar idioms, fays Mon. Langles, who has written a diftionary of the Mantchoux- 
Tartar language, to which he propofes to add the Sanfcrit. 

** The Thibetan, he fays, contains the book of Boudb or Buddha^ founder of Sabiifin 
« or Chamanifin j the Sanfcrit thofe of Brahma^ who only altered the dogmas, and appro- 

" priated 

* Mr. Lebedoff, a Ruffian, who lived twelve years in Bengal, and is matter of the Bcngalefe language, was 
walking one day, very lately, in Oxford-ftreet, and over-heard two Irifli milk-women converfing in their native 
language— he was able to underftand every thing they faid, from its refemblance to the Bengalefe. (S. W. O.) 
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^< priated to himfelf the ideas of Boudh ; in a word, Brahma was an heretical Budhifi or 
*' Sabian, • confequently much pofterior to Boudh." In the reign of Rajah Ncrkh, the 
Brahmins got the better of the followers of Boudh, and burned down their temples, ( Ayeen 
Akberry, V, 2, p. 145.) as before obfervcd. 

* Sir William Jones fuppofes Boudha to have been the fame with Sefac or Sefoihris, king of 
Egypt, ^o by conqueft fpread a new fyftem of religion and philofophy, from the Nile to 
the Gkmges, about 1000 years before Chrift. In the Pali language, and among the Cin* 
galefe, a common name of the divinity is Bouddha. This, Mr. Chambers writes Buddou; 
F. Bartolomeo Budba; and from thefe two authors I have colleSed the following comip- 
tion of that name. Budda or Butta of Beaufobre and Bochart, Bod of the Arabians, 
of Bodda Edrifi, Boutta of Clemens Alex, and Baouth of M. Gentil. (Dr. Buchanan on 
the Religion of the Bormas.) 

This agrees with the mythology of the ancient Irifh, which makes Pbearaman or Paraman 
(founder of the Brahman religion) the ion of Budh, and Seaca to be of the royal race of 
Budh. Paulanias tells us, that Mercury, that is Butta or Budda^ one of the founders of 
the Brahmin .religion, was named Parammm-'^tiict M. Bailly, Pai remarqui que les Bramef 
mttuaent i etn afpettis Parammnes^ par refpeS pour la memoire de leur anc0res qui p$r^ 
jtmmt ce nrnn. (Lett, fur les Sciences, p. 2C2.) 

The SM\a of the ancient Hindus arc called r«f*»t*o?Mj«» Gymnofophifts,' philofophers, by 
Clemens Alex.^-Hn Irifh baidh^ badbj a man of learnbg, a philofopher, a pro^et. Sanicrit 
fo«b, wifis, Ch. ITQ bada^ pnedicavit, Onn badimy harbli. Boudh is flyled Budh deairg, 
&c. &c. &c. There were feveral in the Eaft, that took on them the name o£ Budda, farys Sir 
WiUiaa Jones; fo&ys our dd Iriih Gloflariit, Cormac, Budb^ i.€. Teine^ unde dicitur^ in^ 
find anamain ceatbar rsigb. Budh, 1. ^. the underftanding <$r m^cnul inteUefts, it was ihe 
aame of four idngs. 

With the worihip of Budh, were imported into Ireland the names of his pricfts, and 
religious philofc^hers, the Garmanna, Fealmac, Fileah, Cadas or Ceadas, andSruth. 

The Garmanna were the Gcrmani of Strsibo^ and the Sarmani of Clemens Alex.^ — they 
defcended, according to Cormac, from the wives of Daghdae^ (the Daghda rath of the 
Brahmins)-^the names of thefe wives wore Pitag, Me&ng and M«d>hail, and then Cocmac 
quotes an andent poem^ 

Find 
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Find ach ni fir delmne deanda flatha fian, 

Ciaa o ro fas garmandi maa Daghdae do mic murchos. 

A Cajlf but not of proper men to be the fcldiers of a prince^ 

Pity it is the wives of Daghdae Ihould produce children of forrov and fadnefs. 

aUuding to the voluntary exile from fociety, aod punifliment, this caft infliftcd on themfelves, ' 
and making the diftinftion between the Garmanna of the Irifti, and the Garrawyn, or foldiers 
of the Walfh, or Celts. 

Germancs autem puto dici, quos vocat Clemens Alex. Sarmanes, G. litera S. tranfmuta- 

tur. Allobii (Hylobii) fuerunt hseretici, dc quibus fcribit Epiphanius, T. 3* in H. 46. 

(Gcntianus Hcrvet* C. 2, 18.) }>DnD Sarmin, et Sarmitcm, homines viles, fordidi, fimiles 

pannis laceris et abjeftis; pervertentes fcripturam, ct bene difta in alicnum fenfum 

toiquentes, vel implicantes, turbantes fcripturas. . Voces, videniur peregrina^ a quibus non 

abludunt dux Latinos, quae in iimili fenfu leguntur, Sarmentitius vel Sarmentarius, et Semif- 

farius : Buxtorf allows the words were foreign, and from B. Aruch he copies the foregoing 

explanation, dwelling oa the final fyUable pn mm, haereticus. Gairm, in Irifh, fignifies a 

pilgrim \ Gairmgin and Gairmgre, a pilgrim's habit, and Gairmfcoille an aflemblj of pilgrims; 

the Arabs changed the final m into b. K^^Si gharib, a pilgrim, \rj^%^.^Jt ghyrmoyun^ in 

the Hindoftanee language, fignifies one that lives without rule, (Gilchriil) and is probably the 

root of the Irifh word. The Garmanna were greatly eftecmed by the pagan Irifh for their 

fanfiity, and on the introdu^on of the Chriftian religion, they thought it a proper appella« 

^ tion for the ApoJHes^ as they were the infbu^lors of the people, on divine mifiloii ; Garmann 

apoftolica dignitas, Garmpnnay apofloli, (Lexicon Irifh a&d Latin.) from whence Bullet in hts 

Celtic Diftionary, Gairmonna, (Irland.) les apotres. They are noted in Irifh hiflory by the 

fynonimous name of Deora or Dair-naoid^ free wanderers, from "n dar to go about freely, 

nn dour^ peregrinari, whence Derour^ a fwallow.— Quid fignificat vocabulum mm derour f 

eft ficut (viator) qui divertit quocumque vult (Rofch hafchana) and hence in the modem 

Irifh Deorade^ i. e. Deora^^e^ a pilgrim, a wandering man. 

Naoid^ is the Ch. 13 nad or nod, moving and removing from place to place.— ^en. 4. I2. 
13 «tf(/ a vagabond — 16. he dwelt in the land, TI3 nod^ a wanderer. 

From dar^ comes f«r, a journey, a pilgrimage, A. ^^^Ijia turaby^ D. being comma- 
table with T.— -whence Ir. Tura-fan^ a pilgrim, in Sanfcri't &w^— in Hindooflanec Teeru- 
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fbee^ a pilgrim. Ar. a J taruj\ hue illuc circumfcrri, ultro dtroque meare, diicurrere, ^ t^ 

direem^ vagabundus, P* jcXijci derbedar. 

In the Brehon laws of the Irifli we meet with the Daor-naoid and the Saor-naoidj they 
appear to be the fame. Soar and Saora fignily free, freedom, from the Chaldaic Mn^ Saria^ 
folatum, liberum, licitum. Therefore we cannot doubt of the true meaning of the Garmannaj 
being pilgrims wandering about and living without rule, which is the literal meaning of the 
Hindooftanic ghyrmoyun. 

Fealmac, a learned nian, a monk, a friar, a religious perfon. (O'Brien.) — This name 
originated with the Aire Coti, and defcended to the Brahmins, under the name of Valmc ; 
as learned as Valmic, is an adage with the Brahmins ; as learned as ^ |3 falij with the 
Arabs. In the Ethiopic, phali fignifies a letter of the alphabet, a man of letters ; hence 
the Irifti fealmaCy a learned vvm-^fealfamh^ or fealfabhy a philofopher, aftronomer, &c. r^vk 
a(aph, aftrologus— hr'^D phelia, mhificus, admirabilis. 

Fileah, a prieft, n*79 ph)leby un mlniflre d*un temple, chez les Phcniciens (Abb^ Mignot, 
Mem. dc Litterature.) Ch. n'^Q phelah coluit, fervivit, ab n'^S phalachy feperare, quod ad 
cultum Dei qui applicandi funt, a terrenis omnibus feparentur, (Thommaflin) Si privilegium 
philofophorum eft (inquit TertuUianus) et utique Graecorum : quafi non et Scythse et Indi 
philofophentur— et hos philofophos alio quidam nomine Taraboftcfcos item Phileatos olim 
appellabant. (£1. Schedius, p. 2$$*) 

Ccadas, Cadas, Cadail, tranflated a Druid, although there never was a Druid in Ireland, 
as Pinkerton juftly obferves : but where the word Draoi occurs in Irifli, by the modems it is 
tranflated Druid; it fignifies no more than a' wife man, like the old Perfian ^^^ daru^ 

lapicns & facerdos^ (Hyde). Cad, Cadas, fignifies holy, fanftified ; as in Hebrew, whence 
Dnt^Tlp Kodejhinij the name of the Phoenician priefts, according to Suidas. 

Sruth, a man in religious orders, though not yet promoted to holy orders, (O'Brien.) 
Sanfcrit Sbri facred, Ch> mn^u? Shiruth minifterium, et maxime facrum, veluti faccrdotum 
qui vocantur miniftri altaris (Buxt. Joel. i. 13,) 5^r«/A minifterium peculiare facrum. Non 
eft facerdos ftando minifterium fuum obire debet (R. Sa.) — irw Sercd id. cum rrw Sarut^ 
incidere. Miniftcr» quod miniftri & facrifici idotorum inciderant fibi cames. (Thommafs.) 

" After all, our knowledge of the Indians and their hiftorics, (fay the authors of the 
modem part of Univerfal Hiftory) is fo very imperfeft, that we cannot determine whether 
Budda be the fame perfoo with Shaka and the god of Tibet, or whether he was not a dif- 
ferent 
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fcrent perfon, pretending to the fame divine extraction, who poffibly came out of Tibet, and 
introduced the religion of that country among the Weftem Indians. However, this is certain, 
that his origin is of great antiquity, long before the birth of Chrift ; for, not to mention 
what authors fay from tradition of thefc eaftern countries, we find him fpokcn of by fevcral 
of the ancient writers, particularly Clemens Alexandrinus^ who calls him Butta', and fays he 
was worfliipped as a God, by the Sartnanes.** 

" Clemens fays there are two kinds of Indian philofophers, the one called Sarmaneij the 
other Bracbmans. Thofe of the Sarmanes, who are termed foHtariesj neither dwell in cities 
nor make ufe of houfes, but cover themfelves with the bark of trees and feed on fruits. 
Water is their common liquor, which they drink out of their hand. They abftain from 
marriage, and live after the manner of the Encratites. ITiey obey the commands of Butta 
and honour him as a God, on account of his holy life. Thefe Sarmanes are the feme with 
the Germanes mentioned by Strabo, after Megafthenes, however the name came to be cor- 
rupted ; for he fpeaks of them nearly in the fame terms," 

" It feems not a little odd to us, that the end of Wiflitnu's fixth incarnation (hould be 
to preach down the religion of Budda, and yet that he fhould perfonate him, or aifume his 
form in the ninth, as if he found no fault with Budda, but his worfhippers : this plainly in« 
dicates a diflference in the Buddas.'* 

Which of the Buddas the Aire-Coti imported the worfhip of ^bto Ireland from India, 
cannot be difcovered at this diflaqt period, but it is certain, that Irifli hiftory has handed 
down the memory of one Budda, a fubaltern deity of the pagan Irifli, and that a feft of his 
followers were denominated Garmanna^ and that they were the Sarmanes of Clemens, is 
agreed by all learned authors. 

Budda in Irifh pagan hiflory is ftyled Budh-dcarg or King Budh, and Seaca-fa, the good 
Seaca, is faid to be Craobh dearg^ i. e. of the Royal branch ; Budh, feys Cormac, from 
ancient hiftory was the name of four kings— dearg is the Chaldee Tn darag^ Rex, and 
Craobh the Ch. inD carabby Ar. v^ J kurby propinquus. Craobh, in Irifh, fignifies a branch 
and metaphorically a relation / Craobh fgeul^ a ftory of the branch, fignifies, a genealogical 
table. Thus, in heraldry, we fee the Atri or ftirps of a family ftretchcd on the ground, as 
the root, the trunk of the tree arifmg from his body, fpreading into branches, on which arc 
labels defcribing the iffue. As the Chaldee Lexjconifts can give no radix of anD, it is cvi* 
dent the root of the word is loft to them, and preferved in the Irifh language — nor does 
Xhe Arabic v^ j karab^ to approach, to draw near, fully exprcfs the meaning. 

F Father 
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Father Georgius, the celebrated author of the Alphabetum Tibetanura, thinks Budh 
and Saca were the fanie perfon : *' Xacam eumdem cffe ac Buddum ; Xacae nominis origo a 
Sacaj Babiloniorum et Perfarum numine. Tibetanorum litcra fcribitur Sachia^ quod idem 
eft cum Sechia Sinenfium/' "* 

Tliis perfeftly agrees with Irifh hiftory ; they were taught this worihip by the Dedanlte 
cdony of Chaldaea, and in Chaldaea, fays Sir Wm. Jones, arofe the religion of the Brahmans. 

The fame may' be faid of the Sorqfter of Irifli hiftory, the Zoroafter of the ancient 
Pcrfians. 

From no other nation on earth, the Indians excepted, could the Aire-Coti, Indo- 
ScythsB, or ancient Irifli, have borrowed the words uafaly for nobility, as, Duine uafalj 
Sir, Bean uafalj Lady — and Nafair^ the old inhabitants of a country, the aborigines. 
In the Hindooftanee Ufful and Nuffuty root, ori^n, original breed. UJfeel^ genuine, no- 
ble, pure; whence, Shaw in his Irifli Diftionary, Uasal, noble, well defcended'-^A' 
SAiR, the old inhabitants of a country. O'Brien and Lhuwyd, the fame. From the Indo- 
Scythse it defcended to the Arabians, J ^Jcl afool noble, uful fpringing from a noble ftock, 
efal nobility, ifal enobled, and with ?^ prefixed in Irifli tuafal^ in Arabic Jou'Lj iaaftldi a 
noble family, firmly rooted, from an excellent origin or ftock. (Richardfon, Golius, &c.) 

And from no other nation or people could they have borrowed beajh^ fignifying the living 
tongue, beas'Cna natural fpeech, or tongue (Sjrr. keina^ natural.) ** The Mahomedans, we 
" know, heard the people of proper Hindooftan or India, on a limited fcale, fpeaking a 
*' ^i&4/^i or living tongue of a very fingular conftruftion, the pureft dialeft of which and 
** chiefly on the poetical ground of Mathura — ^five words in fix, perhaps, of this language, 
** were derived from the Sanfcrit.** (Afiat. Ref. and Gilchrift in his preface to the Hindoo- 
fbnecj p. xii.) 

Again, from the fame author, " before the irruptions and fubfequent fettlement of the 
*• Moofulmans, the Hinduwee or Hindooee (Sanfcrit) was to India what the Hindooftanee 
** is now to Hindoftan, varying more or lefs in its territorial excurfions from the pure fpeech, 
** called by way of pre-eminence the brij-bhajhay (in Irifli breagh beajh-cna^ the ornamented 
"^ language of nature, or the natural ornamented language.) Mirza Khan on the authority 
" of the Brahmans, calls the Sanfcrit Nag-banee^ or the infernal language or fnakes tongue, 
" compounded of Sanfcrit and Hinduwee, referved only for the ufe of bards and minftrcls." 
When the Hindoos Jirji entered India j as a great militant nation of Scythians^ adds Gilchrift, 
that ilate alone would readily fuggeft the idea of calling priefts and prophets the mouth of 

Brahma^ 
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Brahma, the warriors were no Icfs the arm^ the traders of courfc took care of the belly ^ and 
menials of every denomination became very appropriate feet. From the aborigines of India 
the hint of a facred language, as well as many other interefting traits of the heterogeneous 
religion of the Hindoos, might eafily have been borrowed at once by thefe artful Indo- 
Scythian Druids^ and incorporated with their new Indian doftrine. (Preface xxiv. note b.) 
All, we have fliewn elfewhere from good authority, fprung from the Chaldaeans. 

Of the men ftyled Zoroafter, fays the learned Bryant, the firft was a deified perfonagc, 
revered by fome of his pofterity, whofe worfhip was ftyled Magia (by the Aire-Coti, or an- 
cient Iriih, Mogh) and the profeifors of it Magi. His hiftory is therefore to be looked for 
among the accounts tranfinitted by the ancient Babylonians and Chaldseans. They were the 
firft people ftyled Magi, they were priefts (^Mogbj ainm dilios do Dbia. Mogh is a name 
pleafing to God, Cormac Ir. Glofs,) and they called religion in general Magia. The Perfians 
of old efteemed them very highly. By Magus^ (ays Hefychius, the Perfians underftood a 
Jacred perfon, a profeiTor of theology, a prieft. Among the Perfians, fays Suidas, the 
Magi are perfons addifted to philofophy and to the worlhip of the Deity." 

This religion began in Chaldasa, and it is expreisly faid of Oxuartes king of Badria, 
that he borrowed the knowledge of it from Chaldaea— cujus fcientiae faeculis prifcis multa ex 
Chalda&orum arcanis Badrianus addidit Zoroaftres. (Marccllinus.) 

The Zend-abejia of Zoroafter, publiftied by Anquetil, is a ftrong proof of the above 
aflertion ; but it is a Zend corrupted by the language of modem Caucafians, much more than 
the Zend would have been, if written by a modem Aire-Coti. 

By collating the language of the Zend of Anquetil with the Irifli, the reader will per.- 
ceive that the mythology was that of the old Irifli ; for the perfon, that took on him the name 
of Zoroafter, feems to have been the rejlorer ofSabiifmy when the Babylonians had loft fight 
of the primitive tenets, and entered into image worfliip, which, as I have before obferved, 
never was allowed in ancient Perfia or ancient pagan Ireland, that is, in neither Eaftera nor 
Weftera Iran, and from the alterations in the mode of worfliip made by Zoroafter, he is ftiled 
in Irifli hiftory Mogh Nua-dathj i. e. the Magus of the new law, /. e. oici aj A^ Mogh 
nou dad. Ch. rn dathj lex, mandatum. 

The language of the Zend, Anquetil fays, is that of the mountaineers of Georgia, and 
was that of ancient Iran. Of an hundred and thirty words fent me by Pallas to be written 
in Irifli, in order to be compared with the thirteen languages fpoken at this day, round Cau- 
cafus, not more than ten are to be found fimilar, and not one in the Georgian dialed — this 

F 2 may 
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may have happened from the bad coUeftion of words, for they were chofcn by the late Era- 
prefs J but in the Ofctian and Circaflian dialers, there arc many fimilar to the Irifh, and they 
are all Arabic. 

It is obferved by Richardfon, that feveral words in the Zend could not be pronounced by 
a modem Perfian, thofe particularly with TH. Monf. De Sacy, more learned in thcfe lan- 
guages, has produced a number of examples to fhew, that the Th was an hiatus, as with 
the Irifli,* who read pothar^ a child, a fon, pour ; dearbh-phiuthar^ a fifter, dearo-phiurj 
a known or acknowledged fifter ; Cutharan an onion, cuaran^ P. Kurene. And it muft be 
further obferved, that a mountaineer of Ireland cannot pronounce Tb. Bothruy a town, is 
pronounced bohra^ cheathra four, cahara; and even the country fchool-mafters of this day, 
fome of whom are good Greek and Latin fcholars, pronounce Th as 3", if it be a radical 
letter, and even write it fo. In a letter from one, now before me, is the following : — ^Ex ilia 

, tibi ingenita /A/A?«/rci^/^— parenthefis, is pronounced parentefis,—De Sacy in his Mem. fur 
Div. Antiq. de la Pcrfe^ obferves, " // arrive ajfez ordinairement ^ que le th de la langue Zende 
** fe change dans le Pehlvi et le Parjty en un afpiration ; ainfi de TchethrOj mot Zend qui 
f^ fignifie quatre, vient le Per/an Tchedar-^c Pothre^ fils^ pouhr et pour — de Schae- 
•* THROj ville^ scHER cu Pcrfkn, &c." — Tchetri^ a name given to Ormuzd in the Zend, is 
in Irifli Seathar, pronounced Sahar^ God. Perf. jl^s^ chuhar^ & jlr^i, char^ four j Richard- 
fon, Caftellus, &c. 

Zend-abefta, or Zend-avefta, Anquetil tranflates, the living language — ^Ic mot Zendj 
c'eft a dire vivanty defigne proprement la langue, dans laquelle TAvefta eft ecrit, & par unc 
fuite naturclle, les Icttres de cette langue. Le mot Zend-abefta, ou avefta fignifie, parole 
vivant. Abcfta de Zoroaftre, e/i' le fondement de la lot des Parfes. Hamzah of Ifpahan, 
fays the author of the Modjimel el tavarikh, ravaet konad az ketabi nakel kardeh az Abejiab 
Zerdafcht i. e. rapport d'apr^s un livre feit fur PAbefta de Zoroaftre. (Zend, V. 2. p. 352. n.) 
Zerduft was not the original Zoroafter— however that may be, ocXi; Zindeb certainly figni- 
fies living ; in the following Vocabulary it is tranflated in the Pehlvi by marehy explained by 

-homme, a man, in Perfic c^^ merdum. 

San in Irifli (Sen in Perfian) fignifies holy, and besy^m the pi. be/iay fignifies cuftoms, man- 
ncrs. Sanabejla would literally exprefs the facrcd rituals, of which the book is aftually 
compofed. Sanah beajia ^fioxildi fignify the holy or facred words. Beasy fignifies fpeech, 
as already explained. Zoroafter 

♦ It is by this hiatus the Irifli dialed is fo much difticguifticd from the Celtic ; they call a Wclfliman BrUo^ 
Balbb, that is a ftammering Briton, froa his quick aud hard pronunciation of the confonants. 
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Zoroafter is by Ebn Batrick ftyled Jiina-Hellen, and is faid to be the author of the 
Zabian worftiip, which commenced about the time that the tower of Babel was erefted— tlie 
lonim were Babylonians— H(f//^;i was Cham, the fon of Noah, according to M. Bryant, 
(Myth, V. 3. p. 159.) . 

Ormuzd or i^^j\ armuzd, as it is written, /. e. God, the Tchetri of the Zend, and the 
Seathar of the Irifh, is certainly compofed of ^aj\ arum or •( arm and <3 -jl ized^ /. e. 
the firft or original Good Genius, in Irifh Arm fidh, or Arm uafd, (SeefZr.) whence Ized in 
. modem Perfian fignifies God, and fo did jirm in Irifli. The pater nofter of the firft Chriftian 
miffionaries began thus, jir viArm ata ar neamh. Our origin (firft principle, radix) who art 
in paradife. (See my Irifli Grammar, ad edit.) At prefent it runs thus, Ar rCAthair ata ar 
neamh^ our father, who art in heaven ; athair and arm^ are words of tiie fame meaning, 
as explained by archbifliop Cormac,' who lived in the tenth century, athair^ ater^ atriy origo, 
primitus dicebatur, qwdCi fafer, i.e. athar. In Arabic the words are alfo fynonimous, A 

arm ^\j\ arum^ ftirps, origo. JCc ^/r, radix, ftirps, and the Chaldee D^K aram and noy 
atar^ the fame,, and nOS petar^ primitus, whence the Greek and Latin Pater, and Engliflx 
Father. Ormuzd or the good principle was named A dei^ by the Pcrfians, in Irifli Dia 
and Da J and Dagh^dae or the good deity. Dia, Dei, De, Dae, good j he was alfo named 
De-thobha or the good good, or, the good De, which Shaw tranflates Jehovah, but it is 
from the Chaldee nCD tab, NntO taba, Heb. mo tob, Ar. u-^L> teiub, taeb, / ^j J^ toobc 
good,' bonus ; metaph. elegans, praE?ftans, hilaris, jucundus, laetus, item fubftantive bonum, 
bonitas, beneficum, and the Perfian . A Dei, the deity, the divinity, the good principle 
Ormuzd, in oppofition to Aherman^ the princhple of evil, in IriOi a-harmuinj curfed, unbleft ; 
and hence Dia, God, whente the Latin Deus. In like manner we find the deity exprefled in 
ancient Irifli MSS. hj Barr^ and Barr-cearij /. e. good— the chief of goodnefs or beneficence, 
agreeing with the Arabic j Berr^Barr, good, beneficent, juft, equitable, true— pious to- 
wards God and parents, piety, &c. &c. We alfo find Reimay Rama^ one of the good genii^ 
fignifying compaflion ; Rami^ name of an Ized or good genius, (De Sacy); Ar. -sJ rehwiy 
compaflion, mercy; whence \* A^^j rahman^ God, (the merciful.) From -^r;w, the name 
of God, who has the power of blefling, the Irifli havQ formed armuinam to blefs, corre- 
fponding to the Ch. Qnn herem and the Arab. ^^^ heremy facred, venerable, a"\n hararn 
to devote, to confccrate to god, by a kind of anathema, whence, according to De Sacy, 

mount 
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mount Armon ; iftura vcro montcm Jrmon nominavcrunt, quia in illo juraverant, et fcfc 
mutuo anathemate devinxerant, (Dc Sacjr on Brace's Book of Enoch.) Of the Sidb of the 
Irifli and the Ized of the Zend we (hall fpeak fully hereafter — the corrcfponding name 
Tcheiri or Shetri^ and Seaihar^ for God, gives great reafon to fuppofe that Armuzd and 
Armjid do alfo fignify the fame thing, Tchetri and Seathar bcmg evidently derived from 
athar and atri. Neamhj in Irifli, is explained by olas and folasy vafl pleafure, paradife, now 
it fignifies heaven ; olas is the Phoenician \^ oliz^ aliz ; convcnit cum obv alls ct rSy alizj 
exultare, Isetari, Ital, leziofo^ hence the Elyftan Fields of the Greeks and Romans, (and 
ElifTa, the name of Dido, from Deidan, Ir. Els. Elis is at this day a woman's Chriftian name 
in Ireland.) 

Qaifque fuos patimtr manes : exiodt per amplum 

Mittimur Elyfium, & pauci Iseu arra tenemus. Viaa* 

JVi?^;» corrdponds with the Chaldsean CJW naam^ jucundum effc. Tibet, nama^ felicem, 
caelum (Georg.) Ar. wou naim^ eafe, quiet, tranquillity, the favours of God, the delights 
of paradife. Per. wauil<3 dara naim^ the houfe of felicity, paradife, Ar. wou J^UM 
naim^ the inhabitants of paradife, the blefled, whence the Irifli Naomhy a Saint. (See Eile) 

As we find Arm and Atr to lignify radix, primitus, God, may not the fynonimous 
Chaldsean word O^M auniy radix, be the triliteral myfterious name of God with the Brahmins, 
which I have not yet feen explained by Sir Wm. Jones, or Mr. Wilford. Airi of the Hindus, 
is the firft in their chronology, from whom fprang Brahma. 

The Cofmogony in the Zend is named boun de befchy evidently the Irifli bun do heasy or 
eas. i. e. the origin of the creation, from eqfa to create, form, fafliion, Ch. 7WV ba/a facere, 
creavit Deus, whence Ar. i>^| q/aty <Teavit, and the Irifli, Etrufcan, and Sanfcrit, Aofar^ 
Efary Ifary God, (the creator) the Azor of Sanchoniathon, and the eejhoor (God) of the 
Hinduwee, (Gilchrift). In this wonderful compofition (the Cofmogony) it is faid the Bull 
was firit created, and at bis death, trees and plants fprang from his tail and body, animals 
from his left tbigby and man from his rigbt tbigby whence he was named abou^dady and the 
Man-bull — ^the pagan Irifli muft haveiiad the fame ridiculous cofmogony. 

In former publications I have fliewn that Tar-abb or Tarbby a bull, in Irifli, fignified the 
aby or father of tar^ generationy in Chaldee nw-inn tabar-cAby from whence mn tor^ 
taurus, Mmnn iorotay vacca, ab ^r\r\ iebary concejMt. Hence the Irifli Tar-feacbd the 
thigh, literally, the pillar of generationy for, fays the Irifli author of the Liber Lecanusy 

fol. 
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foL 14.-— tf// genealogies and generations were written on^ and Jignified by^ fhe thighs and 
knees of nien, from the floods till the arrival of St. Patrick ; and we find the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages exprcfs generation by the word thigh; fee the marginal notes in our 
Englifli Bibles, Genef. ch. 46. v. a6., and in many other places, noted under the word Are ^ 
in the following Profpcftus. 

The Izedy Genius or Demon, of the Zend, is the ^'»\D Sid of the Chaldees, and the Sidh or 
good Genius of the Irifli ; the Sidh-bhrog^ or domeftic Sidh, is fuppofed yet to attend certain fa- 
milies, and the bannfidh (bann-fliee) genius or angel of feparation, that is, of death, is believed 
to haunt certain families, and to give notice of the death of a diftant relation. Taibhjidh^ is the 
attendant or following genius, from •jlj taba^ following. In the Zend we find Ofchen^ 

the Oifin or Oifhin of Ireland^ of whom the Parfi know as little as Macpherfon did of 
Oflian. In the Zend we find the Gah-OJhen (in Irifli gui Oifhirt) prayer to Ofchen — ^he is 
thus efteemed a good genius. When Le Brun was with the Guebres, or Parfi, the priefts 
told him that, when Adam was thirty-one years old, he begat Oufhin^ and that he was father 
of a numerous family, who was Succeeded by Jemftd their firft king, who lived 700 years ; 
(Le Brun, V. 2. p. 389.) Dr. Hyde tranflates a paflagc frorai Sheriftan, fetting forth, that 
in the time of Ofhan appeared the evil genius Petyrah. Thefc names being familiar with the 
Irifli, the Chriftian miflionaries in this ifland, formed the poem of OJJian and Patrick^ reverfbg 
the good for the evil genius, and the evil for the good, although the graver hiftorians allow, 
that Oflianr lived many centuries before Patrick. If Oflian had not been eflemed the good 
genius, the firft Chriflian bifhops would hardly have taken his name ; in Colgan we find no 
lefs than fix. Whoever will read the life of St. Patrick, and the hiftory of him in the an- 
cient MSS. will be convinced of the truth of this afTertion : — ^firft, he declares that he came 
from Nemh-thur, i.e. the diftant paradife, ( v wou neem tur) but the pagan priefts de- 
clared he was Taile-ghein ((m^ L^^ tali-jin) an evil demon ; Telchinesj mali daemones 
(SuidasJ i and that he was Succat, the wicked, (. Jtii Shuky)— then he is faid to have 
vomited out fire, like a daemon, before the pagan king Mikho ; " afpiciebat in vifu noftis 
Milcho memoratus : et ecce Patricius, quafi totus igneus domum fuam ingrediebatiir, flam- 
maque de ore ejus & naribus, oculis, ac auribus egrefTa ipAim cremare videbatur. Milcho 
ver6 comam flammigeram a fe repulit, nee ipfum uUatenus tangere prasvaluit : flamma 
diflufa dextrorfum divertit, et duas filias ejus parvulas in uno leAo quieicentes arripiens 
ufque ad cineres combuifit ;*' (Sexta Vit. Patr. Colgan, p. 6y.) — ^then, the writer of his life 
makes Patrick reply-— ^^ Ignis, quern vidifti de me exire^ fides eft fan^la? Trinitatis, qua totus 

illuftror 
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illuftror" — This is the Perfian ftory of Zcrduft appearing in fire to his difciples : all the genii 
are faid to be compofed of fire. There was an altar dedicated to Oifhin, on the top of a 
mountain in the barony of Inifli Owen, as there were to all other genii and deities in pagan 
Ireland ; as to Cailee, Diarmut, &c. &c« ; that to Oifliin is marked in an ancient map of 
that country, engraved at the coft of the Earl of Donegal!, there named Alt Oifin (now 
Sliabh Sneacht) — it is a valuable map, having the head of the Earl in one comer, engraved 
by Holbein ; it was in my poffeffioni and I made a copy of it. My friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Watfon (a Welfhraan) obtained a benefice in this barony. In a letter to me, foon after his 
arrival at the glebe, he fays, " I am in the midft of. poetic ground : the fcenes celebrated by 
" Offian, the very names of places, at this day tlie fame as thofe mentioned in the poems 
** of that or fome other bard." — The deities and fub-deities of the Irifh were fuppofed to 
have dwelt on earth, and the poets celebrated their fublunary amours and tranfadions, as 
the Brahmins have thofe of Vilhnow, &c. &c. The Din Seanacas Eirinn abounds with 
them, it is a very ancient MS. — ^but this MS. would not have given ,Mr.' M'Pherfon the 
northern names of the conftellations, with which he has enriched his poem of OiEan. Oifia 
implies tadical, illuftrious of defcent, in Arab. i^yj^\ ajin or q/in. 

yecrisle Gah 0/chen.— (Zend.) 

" Je fais izechne et neaefch a Ofchen^ faint, pur et grand. Je veux lui plaire, je lur 
" addreflc des voeux: lui qui rend les lieux grands, qui eft faint, pur et grand, &c. — 
(Zend Avefta.) 

Abulphara^j tells us, that Zoroafter foretold the coming of Chrift^ and ordered the Per- 
fians to prepare gifts for him : that a virgin fhould conceive, and that a ftar (hould appear at 
the time of his birth, and in the centre of the ftar would be feen the figure of the virgin, 
which prophecy was delivered in Bachara where Zoroafter dwelt. Irifli hiftory informs us, 
that a Draoi Bacharach^ (a -j^ daruy or wife man of Bachara) foretold the birth of the 
MeiEah, that he fliould be bom in a wonderful manner, and fliould be barbaroufly murdered 
by the great council of his own nation (Keating, p. 187.) — did Keating underftand Arabic 
or Perfian to fteal this pafTage ? hence the Epiphany is named in Irifti Cann-achra^ the Star of 
the journey of the {^j(S daru or) Draoi, /. e. of the wife men, (Sec Draoi.) 

In the Joumal des S9avans, July 1762, No. VII. is a lift o^ the works attributed to 
Zoroafter, one of which is faid to be a Vocabulary of the Zend and Pehlvi languages, 
Aiiquetii thinks iie has found this work, and prefents it to the public with this preface. " In 

« the 
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** the Pehlvi coUeftlon, where this Zcnd-Pchlvi Vocabulary is infcrtcd, the words arc placed 
** without order, and fometimes fcparated by paragraphs and phrafcs, ftiewing the various 
** fenfes the words are fufceptible of expreffing. I have placed tliem nearly alphabetically 
** —and have omitted fome words where the meaning was not clear to me. 

^* The learned mud not be furprized to find words and expreilions in the Zend common 
" to the Syriac, Greek, and Latin languages ; for, ift, The fituation of Adcrbedjan, of Itan 
** properly fo called (the rcfidence of Zoroafter) and the intercourfe of the inhabitants of 
" that country with Syria, might have occafioned the firft.*' 

" 2d, The old inhabitants of Greece, before the arrival of Cadmus, may have caufed 
** many expreffions to be common to the Greek and the Zend.** 

^' 3d, Dionyfius of HalicamafTus fays, the language fpoken by the Romans in his time, 
** was a mixture of Greek and barbarifm ; by barbarians he underftands the Etrufcans, the 
^* Gauls, the Spaniards, and that multitude of foreigners, that were fucceilively fixing them* 
** felves in Rome. Amongft thefe foreigners there may have been fome, from the countries 
^^ where the Zend was fpoken. We know alfo, that the Romans had a connexbn with the 
<^ inhabitants of the coafl of the Pontus, Euxine, and of the Cafpian Sea.*' 

^^ Probably the Zend may fumiih the roots of many words in the Greek and Latin 
*' languages, which cannot be found in the Tuiiran, or in the languages of the South of Afia.*' 

It certainly does fumiih the roots of fome words in the Iriih language, that cannot be 
traced in any other. 

The Pehlvi, or old Perfian, was a dialeft of the Chaldaic, according to Sir Wm. Jones, 
and he fays alfo, that hundreds of nouns in the Parfi are pure Sanfcrit, and that the Parfi 
was derived, like the various Indian dialeAs, from the language of the Brahmans, and I 
muft add, fays he, " That in the pure Pcffian I find no trace of any Arabian tongue, ex- 
" cept what proceeded from the known intercourfe between the Perfians and Arabs, cfpecially 
" in the time of Bahram, who was educated in Arabia, and whofe Arabic verfes are dill 
** extant, together with his heroic lines in the Deri, which many fuppofc to be the firft attempt 
" at Perfian verfification in Arabian metre. But, without having recourfe to other argu- 
" ments, the compofition of words, in which the genius of the Perfian delights, and which 
" the Arabic abhors, is a decifive proof, that the Parfi fprang from an Indian^ and not from 
" an Arabian ftock.** (Sir Wm. here fpeaks of the modem Perfian.) 

" Confidering languages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and having ftrong reafon to 
" doubt the cxiftence of genuine books in the Zend or Pahlavi, cfpecially fince the well- 

o ** informed 
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« informed author of the Dabiftan aflGu-ms the work of Zcratulht (Zoroaftcr) to have been 
*< bit, and its place fupplied by a recent compilation ; I had no inducement, though I had 
" an opportunity, to learn what remains of thofe ancient languages : but I often converfcd 
** on them with my friend Bahman, and both of us were convinced, after full confideration, 
** that the Zend bore a ftrong refcmblancc to Sanfcrity and the Pablavi to Arabic. He had 
^< at my requeft tranflated into Pahlavi the fineft jnfcription> exhibited in thie Guliftan on 
** the diadem of Cyrus : and I had the patience to read the lift of words from the Pa%endj 
** in the appendix to the Farhangi JebangirL This examination gave mc perfeft convidion, 
** that the Pahlavi was a dialeft of the Cbaldaic. As a proof, Zamah by a beautiful me- 
** uphor from pruning treesy means in Hebrew, to compofe verfes ; and thence by an eafy 
** traniition, to fing them : and in the Pahlavi, we fee the verb Zamruniten to fing, with its 
'^ forms Zamrunemi I fing, and Zamnmid he fang : the verbal termination of the Perfian 
*' being added to the Chaldaic root.'* Af. Ret V. i. p. i88. Of this metaphor and its 
conncxioQ and affinity with Irifh literature, we fhall have occasion to fpeak, at the clofe of 
this preface, when we treat of the Irifh alphabet, where we ihall find File a poet, from the 
Chaldee '^Q phil. An J^ fal, putare vitem, putare rationes, and Sopa Soma or Sama, the 
well of knowledge, HDt Zama pro Zamra (Punicd R. finale abje^m) fons m Africa, 
canoras voces faciens, (Bochart, V. i. p. 438.) whence the Sopa Soma^ $• e* tobar eolas, the 
well of knowledge of the Irifh. See Sopar. 

Lc meilleur moyen de dccouvrir Torigine d*une nation eft de fuivrc en remontant lc» 
traces de fa langue comparee a celles des peuples, avec qui la tradition des faits nous aj^rend 
que ce peuple a eu quelque rapport. (Prefid. De Broflcs.) 

The reader will perceive very little aflGinity between the Greek, the Latin, and the Zend, 
but between the Zend and the Irifh a ftriking fimilitude will appear. 

VOCABULARY. 



Zend, 


Pebhi. 


Englijh. 


IriJb. 


1A€ 


- Afin 


. if 


madh, (M. Servile) 


Edenanm 


- EdouD 


. explanative 


Eadon 


Erctzeft^ 


- ledeman 


- hand 


£d. Id, to handle, man, hand 


Erode 7 
Eoroued j 


- ^ Rad J 
C Arowad j 


1 

• famous 


Ruad, Naomadh 


Erem 


> Baadeh 


• fervant, flavc - 


Urra, Ani 



Ezacde 
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Zend. 
Ezacd^ 



Drodjem 



Pebhi. 
Hozed 



Englijh, hijh. 



Aftrict^ 


aflared 


he fees 


Stair-ceach, light, vifioa 


Alhtefch 


Afchte 


peace 


ofath 


Afpahe 5 


Sofia 


horfe 


;^ Alb, Ceil-afl), a body of cavalry, Cuil. 
\ alb, a jade of a horfe 


EgM 


. Sarch 


bad 


Eag, hence it is a negative particle 


Eghre 


Zour 


force, compullion Saragham, to force 


Amerfchen 


Amargan 


immortal 


marthannach 


Eneko 


pefchanib 


front, face 


an aigh 


Eve 


Bala 


high, taU - 


Uav, above, balach a giant 




apofan 


chikllefs 


paifde, children 


Eofchtre 


lab 


lip • 


liobar 


Ecde 




forehead 


Eadan 


Abefta 




language 


Beafcna 


Enghoh^ 


Dounia 


the world 


Dowan 


Eavortt€ 


. Khafleb 


a treafury • - 


Kiftc, Cift^ 


Ehma€ 


Zagh 


great 


Mah 


Berect^ 


t)adroimefcbe 


he carries 


Beirt, whence bdrthoir a porter 


Befch 


. Don 


two 


Do, Bcith 


Beantoo 


. Vimar 


fick, dead . 


Bann, death 


Bonem 


Boua 


root, foundation 


Bunn 


Te 


Tou 


thou 


Tu, Tc 


Tedjcrcm 


. Zari • 


flowing water - 


Srai 


Khroid 


. Kheroudj 


hard 


Cruaidh 


Kh-fcheio 


. Malke - 


king 


Male, Shah 


Kh-fchtoum • 


. Schafchom 


lixteenth 


Seifeamh 


Kh-fhoaefeh • 


. Se Sc 


fix 


S6 


Sd 


. S^ 


three 




Khoi^ 


■ Khouroun 


to eat 


Cuire, a fcaft 


Dcfchmeh€ 


. Dchom 


tenth 


Deacma 


Defcheno 


. Dafche 


right hand 


Deas 


Dehmo 


. Doom 


people 


Duine, mankind 


Denghoo 


• Danacha 


learned 


Dana, Danach 


Dkccfcho 


-Din 


law 


Deac, Din 



»"°"^j • US'SSId""'^^' 
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Reotcheo 



slir 
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PehlvL 


Englifh. 


JriJh. 


Reotchen 




Rofchneh 


. light 


Rufhin 


Ran€ 




Ran 


. thigh 


Ur-ran 


Taa6 




Afzaed 


- fufficient 


Saith, Sath 


Zeftd 




ledeman 


- hand 


Ed, mad. See Erct-zefte 


Stre€ 




Vakad 


• female 


Striopaeh, a harlot 


Sreoved 




Seroud 


- he fings 


Sar, mufick, Sar-tonna, a doftor of muCck 


Sperezd 




Sepcr 


- the Heavens - 


Speir 


Seouefchte, 
Sec Eavorct^ 


\ 


Soud Khefteh 


- a treafury 


Seodkifte ! 


Ghnao 




Vakdan 


- a woman 


Gean 


Freefchte 


• 


Fereft 


- an index 


Foras 


Freir^ 


- 


Mch 


- ej^cellent 


Fearr, as fearr, Maih 


« Thefe 


are 


the Maihs the Au'e-Coti brought ^ 


B^ith them to Ireland, viz. Budh, Sacca, 


&c. &c. See Vindication, p. 157. 




Ffchtane 




Peftan 


- a teat 


paifde, a fucking infant 


KeieKo 




Kcdar 


. who, wWch - 


ICi, Ke, Ci ^ 


Gaeofch V 

Gofchtc ^; 




Gofch 


. the ear 


C Gufham, to hear ; gujhdn tu me ? do 
^ you hear me ? 


Gam€ 




Zemeftan 


. Winter 


Gim-rah, winter quarter 


Medo 




As 


- Wine 


Mead, wine of honey. As, drink, milk 


Neomeh^ 




Nohom 


- ninth 


naoi, nine ; naoiheamh, ninth. 


Neeman 




Nim 


- part, half 


neamh, hence it is an adjunA negative 


Kmano -pethreo 


Kad banco 


- miibrefs of the houfe, Nmana botha, nmna afligh 


Vareet^ 
Vcro 




VaredV 
Varan;; 


- it rains 


{i^ i^" 


Vehmemtche 




Neaflinc 


. I pray 


Aifcim, Naifcim 


Neaefch 




Neaefch 


- an humble prayer Naifch 


Efchn^ 




Efchn€ 


- to do, to make 


Eafam 


Vetch6 




CGobefchntf 
iGoft 


. to fpcak 


C Gob, the organ of fpeech; gobach, prat- 
l ing, talking; beafchna, fpeech 




- he fpoke 


Vefe 




Vas 


- much 


F6s, moreover 


Vohone 




Damma 


^ blood 


Damh, Fuil 


Vatem 




Vad 


- wind 


feth, bad 


Hereto 




Sodar 


. a chief 


Ah-c, pL Airite, Suadhaire 


Hcked 




P^vanaknm 


-but 


achd 


Jczofch 




Zaeh 


.. abundance 


Sath, Sah 

Jezad 
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Zend. 


Peblvi, 




Englijb. 


Jcza€ 


Jez-banom 


- 


I pray 


Jatomeante 

Jar« 
Tchethro 


C Djadouh 
iJadu-gur 
Sanat 
Tchahar 


1 


magician 

a year 
four 


Pero 

Pefano 

Pcere-kenamtche 


Rouin 

Singh 

Parihan 




before, in front 
the brcaft 
the Genii Peri 


Ized 


Ized 




-good Genii 


Arab. oJA^ Shehid, an angel 


. 



Afrin 



Afrin 



Jnjh. 

CGeis, a prayer; gels tamhrah, the 
I prayers, facrifice, &c. &c. of Tarah 

C Goor, a magician j goor-dhilcachda 

C magick 

Errai, fpring 

Ceithrc, Ceathar, Kahar 

Roimh 

Sin^, bread, nipple, teat 

Baire, Sidh-bhaire 

Sidh 

C Bann-fidh, the genius of death ; Sidh- 

i brog, the genius of the houfe or family 
C the office of pray. C-^irinn, theMafs; Ti-afrinn, the houfe 
i er, benediaion i of bcnedidion, prayer, &c the Mafs 

C home 



The prieft in the Afrin requefts for him, he prays for, in the name of the Izedy theli 
invoked, every blefling of life, a long life in this world, and happinefs in the next. In the 
office is an Jfrin to Zoroafter, another to Ofchen, and another to Mcher ^Mtthra), in Irifli, 
Mihr, the Sun. 



Ana 
Aban 

Ane 

Ang-iura 

Ard 



Ana - money 

the Ized of water 



Aingin 



Ard 



- water 



- a year 



Ana, riches 
Abhan 

CAn, Ana, hence Ana Laiphi, the 
i river Liflfey 

Eang 



Cnameof anlzed7^ God 
^ or good genius 3 



Afp— a termination, implying chief— il nc faut j^s ^ ^he Irifli prefix this word, as Eafl^og 
croire que tous les noms Pcrfans terminus par Afp/ abifliop; Eafcop, a bifliopj Eat 
renferment le mot Cheva^, il fignifie Commandant, \ ruadh a governor 
Chef. (Anquctil.) -^ ' ^ 

Afpal a Herbed, an ecclefiaftical order under a ^ Abfdal a difciple 

Mobed - - 5 * 

Sapetman, a name of Zoroafter ; Anquetil does n^^ ""kl-.^tu** ""s^*^^^^^^^^ 

know the meanmg of this word, but thinks jape- J ^ • ^ '^ 

me fignifies excellent. I think it is the Irifli Soib, 1 Dei (Golius.) 
holy, facred . . [ 



Gah 



Gab 



- prayer 



Guih 



IsuiM Subehat, 
repeating the gTory of God, (Rich.) 



Pothrc, 



xlvi 
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Zend. 
Tothre, a fon 

Nekah 

Nere 

Tra 

Tatra 

Kad banou 

Mrcte 

Ather 



Pehlvi. 
Pofcr 

Nekah 

Neerc 

Tra 

Tatra 



Englijh. Irijh. 

a fon - Piuthar 

the nuptial 7 Nuacor, a bride or bridegroom, /. e. 
benediftion 3 who have received nuptial bcnediftion 



a man 
feafon 

feafon of heat 
chief of families 
mortal 
cffencc 



Near ; 

Tra 

Te-tra 

Cead-mbuintir 

marthuidh 



- Athar, Ar. Uc attar 

r Athar lus, .ground ivy, /. e. the fia- 
Atherbo, a perfume compofed of fandal and ambergris ^ grant weed j al-athar, L'athar, La- 

C. vender 



Calliane 
Abefla 

Derimher 



Avefta 



Derimher - 



a rcjoicmg 
language 



Daftobar 

Daimh 

Fal, divination - 

Os 



a teacher 



- Laineach 

- Beafcna 

f Diorma, a congregation, from dirim^ 
1 r t. T^ /•) numerous; Sidh-Dirim, or Sidh, 
temple of the Parfij D^uim, the old name of Calhel, 
1 the temple of the good Genii 
Deachdoir 
Damh 
Fal 

OS, uas 

Oifliin, I. e* Oflian 
dil 

Seanacham 
Tri, Tr6 
Trian, Treas 
Ou, O, a fon 
Suir 



Dcftour 

— — - . an ox 

Fal namah, a book of divination 
' ' - elevated 

Ofchan, powerful, the good Genius — 
Ercezem - del - the heart 

Azoantecouetefch Shenafcha - to know 
Thr6 . S6 - three 

Thrianm - Sevin - third 

One - M'adam kena faka male 

Zour, holy water given to Zoroafter to purify finners 

Hence the Aire-Coti named the Indus and the Ganges Suir^ ^and gave the name to that 
beautiful river, which empties itfelf at Waterfbrd ; it was the Ganges of Ireland, 
on the banks. of it Hands the Abbey of the Holy Crofs ;♦ Wherever the pagans had 
confecratcd ground the primitive Chriftians crefted a church, 

Aberetem 

♦ The rWcr Indus, PKny tells us, was by the naSves called Sandus — il is now called the Seendhao, but whea 
fwollcn with all the rivfers of the Paujab, flows majeftically down to Talu, under the afluniied name of Soor. 
(Maurice's Hill, of Hinfloftan, V. 1. p 150.)— Sandu, in Irilh, fignifies the lacred water, and might hare been 
corrupted to Seendhoo, fynonimous to Soor or Zour* 
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Zend. 


Pehlvi. 


EngUjb. 


IriJh. 




Abcretcm 


• Mia bordan 


- a water carrier 


Ab-bdrthoir 




Ad6 


. Goft 


- he faid 


Adeir, gobhad 




Ath-Corono,- 


-general name of 


a Parfi prieft 


C Caranach, and Gearanacfa, 
\ prieft 


a heathen 


Alka 


. Rifch 


- a beard 


Uilcts Uiike, UIca 


% 



In the Hindooftanee, uluk, hair ; in the Bafq, ulea, hain 

END OF THE ZEND VOCABULARY. 

Then follows a ColleSlion of the Pehlvi and Perjian. 



Pehlvi. 


Perjian. 


Englijh. ' Irifb. 


Ab 


Pad 


m 


father, chief m 


Ab 


Abidcr 
Amider 


Peder 
. Mader 




father > 
mother 5 


r Am, a mother ; dear, a man; andear, 
< a woman } am-dear, the confort or 
C the man 


Anfchoto 


Mardom 




man 


Anfcath, Muird 


Attounaton 


. Takhtar 




to run 


Tachtaire, a runner, a mcflfenger 


Anatounaton • 


■ Neham 




to dp, to put - 


Nim, Nihim, Nighim 


Ahlobor 


Afchai 




holf 


Coilhc 


Agas 


. Agah 




knowing 


Uige, knowledge 


Abodj 


. Tchour 




membrum fem. 


Bud, membr. vir. Toiche, membn feiiir 


Amotia 


Paraftar 




a fervant 


Modh 


Avres 


> Peigham 




fpeech 


Abaris, eloquent in fpeech 


Azdeman 


- Djoulah 




faddle-doth - 


Dial, a faddle 


Eod-jert 


Perahen 




drefs 


£ide 


As-baefchne . 


. Afaiefchne 




quiet, eafe 


Beafchna 


Bita 


Khaneh 




a houfe 


Both 


Bilai 


. Tchah 




a well 


Bile, water 


Banoi 


- Banou 




woman 


Bean 


Papia 


» rjameh 




habit, robe - 


1 ^Papelin, poplin ; ftuff made of wc^ited 
i ' and (ilk for habits, robes, &Cr 


Pedan 


. Peigham 




fpeech 


Fcidh 


Toug 


- Doud 




fmoak 


Doig 


Tabna # 


. Kah 




ftraw 


Taobhan, ftraw ; cah, chaiF 


Tin 


•» Andjir 




a fig 


Tine, a fig tree 
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Peblvi. 


Perjian. 


Englijb. 




IriJh. 


Djatoun 


. Ized 


- a good genius 


- 


Sidh 


Remane 


- Anas 


- pomegranate 


- 


Rimmon 


Rekita 


- Schagard 


. a difciplc 


- 


^ ;■ Reacht, and Reaftairc, a man in holy 
i [ orders ; Sagart, a prieft 


Rouia 


. Pefeh 


- before, in front 


Roimh 


Remeka 


- Madian 


- female 




Maidin 


Zazra 


. Vchi 


- excellent 




Sar, wai (mhaith) 


Zakar \ 
Zakeo \ 


. Ner 


- male 




Near, Anear, man ; Sea, Afcath, man 


Damia 


- Khoun 


. blood 




Damh, blood; Cine, Kine, confanguinity 


Sakiaa 


. Karcd 


- a knife 




Skian, Sgian 


Schat-mcta 


. Naodan 


- boat, veffel 




Scud, Naoi 


Scheg 


. Djo 


- barley 




Shagal, Seagal 


Koka 


. Mah 


- moon 




Mi, the moon's courfe, a month 


Kavid' 


- Bouz 


- he goat 




Gadhar, Pouc, Gabhar, Gavar f A *^ "^ 


Kofch^ 


. Parcfta" 


- fervant boy 




Coifiche, GioUa-coife 


Kopa 


- Palan 


- a baNhorfe 




Copal, Pal, Al, horfc 


Kumra 


- Kumra 


- a fheep-fold 




Comora, Cumam 


Goumeh 


- Garmi 


- heat 




Gorm 


Lefan 


* Zaban 


- tongue 




Lifan 


Malahi 


« Remak 


• fait 




Malach 


Matour 


. Mehcr 


. Mithra 




Mihr, Mithr, Sun 


Naifchounan 


- Vczam 


- to clean 




Maifhenim 
C Jon, the Sun, the god of the pagan 


Jhaa 


. Jezdan 


. .God 




^ Iriflij the p^ *7y El-Jion of the 


- 








C Phoenicians. (Sanchon.) 


Behift 


- ii'^^ii^'-^ 




Neamh, felicity, paradife, heaven 


Behift is from the Ar. /ji^j 


behift, chearful, joyful, 


Beus, Beufach. 


Chaldee D^on bcfis, jucundus 


• 


. 


Beafchna 



Naem is from the Ar. ^ou naim, tranquillity, fe- 

licity ; Chald. Qy: naam, fuavis fuit — ^Thibet. 
Nama, cselutn, fcliccm (Georgius) hence the 
Arabic .^jou iI^ dara-naim, the manfions of 

thp blefled, the abode of felicity, paradife 



Akoi 



mafter, chief 



Neamh, heaven, felicity, paradife;—- 
Naomh, a Saint, an inhabitant of 
paradife 



Cean (Kan) Sidh-acan, the mafter or 
chief of the Genii, or a Genius of 
the firft order 

Every 
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Every word in Irifh fignifying abundance, riches, pleafure, fingly or compounded, is ap. 
plied to paradife, as, ana^ riches, fiac-ana^ heaven, pvadife, maoin^ riches, abundance, 
(whence mamhaoin and the ^y:iC^ mamon of fcripture) fiac-arnhnay heaven, paradife ; fo in 
Arabic ^aC -Ain^ riches, paradife, ^ou naim^ wealth, pleafure, paradife; Per. Ua^ 
mena^ paradife, not from the word fignifying blue, azure, as Richardfon has explained it, but 
from maoin^ felicity ; Ar. ^^^^ yemen^ felicity, /. e. Arabia Felix — c-JL^a^ memunuU fell- 
Jicity ; ^Jii fulubj happinefs, paradife, &c. &c. 

In likie manner in Irifli Adh, Adhn, Edean, felicity ; Edcan, or Adan-gan^ the Garden 
of Eden, Paradife ; the Jannat Aden of the Arabs, or Paradife j though, feys Sale, they 
generally interpret the word Edetij not according to its acceptation in Hebrew, but according 
to its meanmg in their own tongue, wherein it iignifies, a fettled or perpetual habitation, (in 
Irifh Edean) ; the Heb. py Eden^ is felUitas^ voluptas. The name, which the Mohame^ 
dans ufuallygive to this happy manfion, is ^/ y^;i»a/, or, the Garden; and fometimes they 
call it, with an addition, Jannat al Ferdaws^ the Gardqi of paradife : Jannat Aden^ as 
above ; Jannat al Mawa^ the Garden of abode $ Jannat al Naim^ the Garden of pleafure. 

The Irifli had another old Perfian name for Paradife, viz. Ith^uirne or the land of Huran^ 
vsjA^^ buran^ paradife, a word, they lay, compounded of ^jjX jy^ hur-ain, a- virgin 
'Of paradife. Shaw has miftaken the fenfe of the Irifli, by tranflating it Hell ; quaii 
Ltbunnarj Ch. n^n thunnar^ a fiery furnace. 

Sidhy in Irifli mythology, fignifies a good Genius ; Sithj a bad Genius ; being both 
pronounced Shee hy the moderns, they write Sidhy Sitbj or Sigb^ promiicuoufly, all pro- 
nounced Sbee^ by the hiatus added to the final confonant. Hence Al Sijil^ the record- 
ing angel of the Arabs (Koran, c. 21,) or the Shee of the i^Ac^jild^ or book. Sidb^ 
as I have fhewn, is the "!>;& Sbid of the Chaldecs and the Ized of the Zend. Sifb is thft 
Chaldee and Hebrew n^ Sbetb^ a demon or evil Genius ; (Sgc CoAcSt. p. 17. Saman). 
Haec vox nv Sbeibj Judseis frequens eft in ore, nam fub fpecie amicse falutationis obvios 
Chriftianps in Polonia et Germania iarcaflicc et impie compellant Sbetb wilkomey 1. e. 
Daemon falvc, (Bythncr, Clav. L. S. p. 2.) To thefe let us add Wulahan, or DuUahan, 
i. €. Di-uUahan, and Goiline, names for evil Genii, and we flxall find^ thit the Irifli pagaa 
jnytholbgy embraces or includes the whole of the Chaldee and pagan Arabic mythology. 

The Dullahan or Wullahan is a terrible bug-bear at this day ; the peafants hear him in 
ihe ni^ht dragging a heavy chain through the villages and along. the roads; this is the 
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^Ji^i "wulatem, dr Satanas of the Ara^, ijudft exqsrdfttitis compfcfcet copii a^» profu(a 
In facr^i lotioiie, (Golius). 

Gbilihe, trarifliated the Devil, m Shaw, is the ^^yt gboulon of the Arabs, the D^mon 
fylveftris, (Golius) ; an imaginary fylvan demon, of different fiiapes and coloufs, fuppofed to 
devour men and animals. A ferpeht, a diagbn, CRi<ihardfdn). 

The . A^ jarii or jins of the Arii'bS and Perfians, or wicked -demons, are the Anghein 
of the Iri£t. Shaw has made a great miftake in tranflating this compound, the Holy-ones. 
AH Genii were fuppofed to be holy, fo far as being the minifters of God ; but the holy 
trres^ in the EngKlh language, carries a very diffcrefit idea <rf the Jins. jfn, compounded, 
Signifies evil, wicked ; but An-gein means the Gehii in general. Ufus Zofiini Panapolit^ 
philofophi eorum, quae ad cuttum divinum tradit in 9 libro i^, memorant facr« fcriptur* 
iz Biblia, quodGttmg vel Gynae certiim deraonum genus ^itantur mulieribus. Meminit quoque 
Hermes in Phyf. & fere omnis fermo opertus, & occukns prim«equc ac divina? fcripturae, quod 
angefi defideraveriht mulieres, & venientes dociierint eas omnia opera naturae : (Kihrhcr <!Edip. 
V. a. p. 341.) Whence the pagans caHed St. Patrick Tail-ghean, Ar. .^yj^ (mJUo "tah-jin^ 
wicked ckmbn, and Succat, An . i^ij Jhuky^ wicked. 

On fhe word^^ Shid, plural, Shiddim, Parkhtirft obfeires, that it appeart thefe 
l&dhoBs or Gfenii were worihipped by the Ganaanites, and from them the valley of Shiddim 
or Siddim, of which we read fo early as the time of Abraham, was probably denomi* 
nated. So it is emphatically obferved b^ the facred hiftorian. Gen. 14. 4i-*-<hat this 
place, which had been thus idolatroufly dedicated to pretended Genial powers of nature, wafs 
changed into the fah fea, barren and wafte. 

This carries us again back to that fchool of idolatry, Babylon. 

Sidh, in irifli, is a ftar, an attendant angel j Sanfcrit, Sedi^ a ftar. The Sidh or genii 
were fuppofed to inhabit certain conftdlations, and hence Sidus^ in Latin, a conftellation ; 
the ftars di^eniing fcarcity or abundance, became powers. Genii, Gods, authors of good 
and evil, and ibme thought the fix fummer confteUations were the good Genii, and 
the fix winter conflellations the bad Genii : the number of ftars were a nation, an army 
of heroes, of Genii, appointed to govern the world under the command of their 
officers. The Sabians, fays Maimonides, acknowledge a principal God, the maker and 
inhabitatat of heaven: but on account of his great diftance they conceive him to 
be inacceflible; and in imitation of pebple towards their kings, they employ, as mediators 

with 
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with him» the planets and their angels, whom they call princes and potentates, and whom 
they fuppofc to refide in thofc luminary bodies, as in palaces or tabernacles, (More 
Ncvochim, c. 29). Yet this is the religion, the infidels of the prefent age dare to compare 
with that of Mofes— ^ religion, in which we fee multitudes of Gqds at work churning the 
ocean after the deluge, whilft their Divine Being is alternately fleepiog and waking— tWs k 
the religion, from which thefc infidels pretend the divine Mofes borrowed all his knowlcdgcrr- 
a religbn, fays Sir Wm. Jones, founded on a fyftem of defpotifqa and prieftcraft ; but with 
the fpirit of fublime devotion, of benevolenqe indeed to mankind, and of tendernefs to all 
fentient creatures ; yet full of cruelty, folly, unnatural vice, ridiculous imagery, fuperftition, 
higotry, and deteftable licentiousnefs. (See PrieiUey's Comparifon of the Mqi^ic a^d Hindu 
Inftitutions.) 

The Koran gives us the idea the pagan Arabs had of Genii; <' God created man of dried 
^< clay, like an earthen vdTel ; but he created the Genii of fire, clear from fmpke, ch. ly. 
^' There are certain men, fays Mohammed, who fly for refuge unto certain of the Genii ; 
" but they increafe their folly and tranTgreiCoQ. (Koran, c. Ixxii.) The Arabs, when they 
«« foimd themfelves in a d^ert, in the evfpiog» ufed to fay, I fly for refttge unto the lari 
^^ of this valley, that he may defend m^ jErom Hie foalUh amoog his people.'' (Sale.) 

From the great a^ity pf the ancietit Irifli laag^a9e, the manners, and cuftoms, aod^ 
cfpecially of the mythdiogy of the aaci^t Iriib, with thofe of die Chaldasan u^d andenl: 
Arabs, it muft appear evident, that ih^ ancient Irifli, or Airei^Coti^ were the immediate dc# 
fcoidants of the Indo-Scyth^s of C^reciaii biftory, who bhabited that part of Afia, called 
India Lymerica, or of rictf pqfiurey bordered by water (the Indus and the Perfiaa Gu]ph> 
as the word fignifies in their dialeiQ \ they were great navigators, as Dbnyfius informs us, 
whence they might have been named Sac^ and Scuthi, by the Chaldaeans, from Tnz; Sachu 
or nwo Sacbuth, /. e. natatio, TXrm Sacha, or nno Sacha, natavit, Sacba^ rcraigavit aquif. 
Yet, as Sf is a common fervile m Iriih as in Hebrew and Chaklee, Coti m:^ have heea 
turned to Scati* The origin pf ancient names muil for ever be involved in perplexity and 
darknefs. 

Words betokening tJlAogs in common, jis land« fea, jlcy, houic, mountain, river, &c. &c. 
may be fonnd fiogle or loompo^nded, dlike in moil languages, becaufe all mankind at one 
Mm^ fpoke one and the hfM toogwe j but jaftcrwards, when language was irajMrovcd, by the 
introdnftipn of ii^wnA tfinns in aits and iac»o:s» and flich terms are found widi people 

n% 4ift«t 
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diftaht from each otlicr, almoft as far as north is from fouth, we mud conclude thefe people 
had one common origin, or had mixed fince the introduftion of arts and civilization— for 
example, 

In Sanfcrit, Cojba fignifies a diftionary ; in Irifli Catfe^ pronounced Caijhe. Caife mor 
bbrehbir or the great Lexicon of words, is the title of an ancient Irifti Diftionary now in my 
poffeffion. Cais-mart is to be found in every diftionary to fignify Etymology. The Sanfcrit 
Sq/iraj a book, of fcience, as the AJlronofnical Sajira of the Brahmins, is alfo an Infix 
word, Seafatary quaft^ fos indjir imramhae^ i. e. Seafatar^ fignifies the expofition of true 
knowledge, i. e. fcience, (Cormac's Glofs.) 

Sanfcrit, Meru the north pole ; Irifli Miry and Mir-ghearU u e. the head or upper part 
of the Mir. 

Muniy Sanfcrit, a philofopher j Irifli, Muin^y learned; Muinte^luchdy learned people, 
philofc^hers ; lucbdy people ; Sanfcrit, looky loguey whence munnoo loguey people rf con- 
templation ; Sheardy a plough — P. Sbiyar. 

ITie ftrongcft proof of the validity of the hiftory of the ancient Irifli, is the language. 
In the following work, it has been thought fufficient in many inflances to quote its affinity 
with the Arabic only, without feeking it in the Hebrew or Chaldaic, becaufe, according to 
Sir Wis. Jones, the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Ethiopian tongues are dialefts of the 
Arabic ; (preface to Perfian Grammar.) The fource of the Arabic language, fays Richard- 
fon, lies far beyond hifl:oric proof. Some carry the older dialeft to the family of Hebery the 
fourth in defcent from Noah: and the more modon to IJhmaely the fon of Abraham. 
Bochart has given us a lift of above twenty languages, fuppofed to have been in ufe in 
very eariy ages, and in his arrangement according to antiquity, he places the Arabic after the 
Hebrew, and Chaldaic, and immediately before the Phoenician. Thefe authorities are fuffi- 
cient for the antiquity of the Irifli language. Of the Hebrew, Chaldaic, or Phoenician, there 
are no perfeft or complete Lexicons. In all inveftigations of ancient hiftory, and of the 
origin of nations, language is allowed to, be a moft unerring guide, and to this we might 
appeal, without referring to religion, manners, and cuftoms. 

So much for the mythology of the Aire-Coti or primitive inhabitants of Ireland. If we 
torii our attention to the civil and political government of ancient Ireland, handed down to 
us in the Brehon Laws and ancient MSS. we fliall find it correfponding with that of the 
Carthaginians, and, as we may affirm from thence, with that of the Phoenicians. The Irifli 
were governed formeriy by the Sibte and Ceadmuintiry the Suffites and Centumvin of the 

Carthaginians. 
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Carthaginians. There were two Sibte^ who enjoyed the legiflative power conjointly with the 
Cead mtdntiry the hundred advifcrs, ioftruftors, firft families, as the words exprcfs — ^the 5/^/^ 
at length grew tyrannical, ufurped the power of kings, and divided the ifland between them. 
Each had their Sibtey who again divided their territories, and hence fprung up four kings, 
one to each province. The Sibte were at firft eleftive, for three years ; this cleftion was at 
the triennial affembly at Tarah. M. Heeren profeffor of philofophy at Gottingen, has lately 
publiflied Idees fur les relations poHtiques commer dales des anciens peuples de PAfriquCy wherein 
he has coUefted from ancient authors what has been written of the Carthaginian govern- 
ment. ** The SuflStes, he fays, the fenatc, and the council of one hundred, compofed of the. 
'' firft families, were the principal wheels of this political machine. The two Suffites were 
" at the head of the government, they have been compared by Polybius to the confuls of 
" Rome, and by Ariftotle to the two kings of Sparta, with this diflfcrencc, that they were 
^* hereditary, whereas the Suffites were eleftive, yet it appears that the time of their power,. 
^ or funftions, was not limited, to one year as with the Romans. In the time of Annibal 
** they became immoveable, and their power degenerated into tyranny, which Annibal 
" endeavoured to deftroy. The Suffites could not be generals, thefe were eleftcd by the 
" people in time of war/* Thefe are the fear toghthaj the elefted men, mentioned in the 
Brehon Laws, where we find particular privileges were allowed to the Cead muintsr^ or 
Centumviri. There cannot be a more ftriking likenefs between any two people, and to . 
continue the parallel, when the Carthaginians fettled in Spain, after the deftru^on of their 
metropolis, they became a prey to favages, till they became as lavage as their neighbours. 
See Sibte. 

It is evident, that the Irifh have loft theu' ancient alphabet, and it is as clear, that the 
founds of the vowels were either marked by points, as in the Chaldaic, or by fbokes annexed 
to the confonants, as in the Sanfcrit and Ethiopian. The Arabs had no lefs than twenty- 
eight alphabets of various charafters, which they employed on Talifmans, (Richardfon.) 

To exprefs the found of the Englifh E, by the prefent alphabet, the Irifh write ao^ and of 
ihe Englifh eej they write aoi ; ao is frequently written for y ain, as, aoine, a faft, Ch. >2y ani. 
They have .no character in the modern alphabet to exprefs Y, but write DH, as Dhia, yia^ 
God, which was certainly the true pronunciation of the Hebrew n'» now pronounced JaA. , 

The letters DH, at the end of a word are pronounced as ao Englifti, as, do dheanadh, da 
yeanooj to do. 

Bh founds as V confonaat. 

Mh as 
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MhasWorV. 

Thefe arc cxprcffcd in the modern Irifti charaftcrs by a dot or point over the letters 
D. B. M. 

I am inclined to think they ufcd the Chaldce or Phoenician letters, bccaufe we often 
meet with them intermixed with the Irifli, as uireceant for uireceacht ; and I have feen fome 
Chaldasan charafters on old Irifh monuments, fo defaced as not to be able to make out the 
entire word.* In the book of Oghams, of which we fliall fpeak prefently, we find the 
charaAer ^ for A, called olov or olofy the oloph or A of the Phoenicians. In the third 
divifion of the Ogham Uraiceacht, A is reprefcnted by the following charafiers +> ^tT^t 
^X^, the firft often occurs in the Egyptian infcriptions j it is the Punic A. the laft is the 
cxaft form of the Chaldaic or Eftrangelo alcph or A. 

Mr. Beauford in his Dniidifm revived, or, a diflertation on the charaders and modes of 
writing ufcd by the pagan Irifli after their converfion to Chriftianity, obferves, *' Notwitb'^ 
landing the probability^ from the authorities before quoted^ that the Phmnicians did introduce 
tetters into Irelandj jet the truth mujl ever remain involved in darknefs and obfcurity^ and a 
doubt muft ever hang on the ajfertions relative to the learned Jiate af the pagan Irijh^ if we 
iioere not in poffejjion of living ^evidence^ from feveral monuments of antiquity^ JHll remmmng 
in different parts of the kingdom ; fome of which owe their exigence to ages prior by fome 
centuries to the ejlablifhment of Chriftianity in Ireland. The infcriptions found on thefe monu^. 
ments confirm^ beyond the power of confutation^ the affertions of the Irifh antiquaries^ refpe&ing 
the literature tf the pagan inhabitants tf this country.^* 

Mr. Beauford then gives feveral plates of thefe infcriptions. 

The number of letters in the Iri(h alphabet are eighteen, including P and H, which are 
not allowed to be letters, P and F being the fame, and H an hiatus ; the alphabet is then 
reduced to fixteen ; this paucity fhews bey<»id contradiAion, that they were imported into 
Ireland when letters were in their infancy. The Ogham or myfterioos charaders arc almoft 
as numerous as in the Sanfcrit. 

The letters are named from trees, and iaid to have been fo named by Soma^ (the Egyptian 
name of Hercules) the deity prefiding over trees, plants, &c hence the primrofe, the herald 
of the fpring, is by a beautifui metaphor named Somarcain^ or the tender fon d Soaau 

Soma 

* At Clonmacnoife (in King's county) are the ruins of feven churches, and two of the ancient round towers. 
Many ftones are found with infcriptions in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Iriik tongues. (Statift. Survey, Sing's 
Cbanty, by Sir Ch, Coote, p. 1 15.) 
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Soma prefides over trees, herbs, plants, in the Brahminical mythology alfo; Sec Cole- 
brook's Religious ceremonies of the Hindus, Afiatic Refearches, vol. 5. 

In the Chronology of the Hindus, the generation after the flood begins with the famous 
Atri. " Buddha, the grandfon of Atriy married Ha, daughter of Satyavrata, who was bom 
" to him in his old age. Atri^ for the purpofe of making the Vedas known to mankind, 
" had three fons, or the trimurtij or Hindu Triad, was incarnated in his houfe. The eldeft^ 
" called Somaj was a perfon or form of Brahma. To him the /acred ifles in the wejl were 
" allotted. He is ftill alive, though inviCblc, and is acknowledged as the chief of the fa- 
«' cerdotal tribe at this day. (Wilford*s Chron. of the Hindus, Af. Ref. V. 5.) Sec Athair^ 
** Atri^ in the Diftionary at the conclufion. The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was 
<^ called Belus ; he is the fame with Bala the brother of Criflina, and both are conjointly 
" worihipped at Mutra, indeed they arc confidered as one Avatara or incarnation of Viflmu. 
^^ Bala is reprefented as a ftout man with a club in his hand ; he is called Bala Rama. 
*• Diodonis Siculus fays, that the poftcrity of Hercules reigned for many centuries in J^jati* 
^* bothraj (See p. 4. 5.) Bala fprang from Vifhnu or Heri, he is certainly Ha>cula, Heri^cnfais 
** and Hercules, (id. ib.)" 

The body of the tree, the fymbol of literature, has been xmftakGn for a club. la Mon« 
faucon, V. 2. p. 225. wefind a fymbol of Hercules Mercurius; it is a tree converted by 
the Greeks into a club, with the Caduccus at the top ; at the bottom Be fgol or fecal (^DVH 
rfchol) or cluftrers. The French author thinks them ears of com, and Aat das medal was 
defigncd to fignify Hercules, Mercury, and Ceres } it was no more tfaan'fioxoa, the deity of 
trees, fruits^ &c. the author of letters. (Vindic. of Irifli Hift. p. 86.) 

Paltbotfara, we have fliewn in the preceding pages, was a city of the Atre^Goti or Indo- 
Scythae. 

In the ancient Irifli MS. entitled Urai-ceacht na Neigisy or the Matter of Wifdom, or 
the Prseceptor, we have a particular account of Stma or Soim. Urai cepht^ or k^^ is another 
name of this work. • ■» 

The title of this MS. evinces its Afiatic t)rigin. " Urai; les Arabes fe fervent de ce 

^* mot, qui efl: tire du Chaldakine et du Syriaque Ouraia etOuraio^ pour fignkGier un maikre, 

<< ou dodeor de la premiere claffe : tels qu'ont ete Edris, Kheaher, Hermes, qui portent les 

^* titrcs de premier, fecond, & troifieme maitres ou dofteurs de runiverfe." (Herbelot.;* 

Ceachty 

* The Arabs ufe the word Uraif which is taken from the Chaldaean and Syrian OwrMa and Qurmoy to figaify a 
mafter or dodor of the firft dafs, fuch were Edris, Kheaher, Hermes, who bear the Utles of firft, fecondi and 
third maften or do^on of the Uoiverie. 
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Ceachty or Kekhty At. aaSL^ Kakefy grammatica difta, traftatus dc vcrborum con- 
jugationibus. (Rcland, praef. p. 2. Enchiridion Borhanedin). Kefitj Kefaiat^ m6t Arab, qui 
fignifie ce qui eft, fufEt, lequel entrc dans Ics titrcs dc pluficurs livrcs. (Herbdot). OooU 
kafet fignifies rhyme, poetry, (Rich). Urai teacbt na Neighs^ i. e. fracepta poetarum in- 
fcriptuniy iff centena carmmum genera complexumi (O'Flaherty Ogyg. p. 217.) The Lexi- 
conifts have therefore rendered it in Englifh, by Jn Accidence or Primmer^ (Lhuyd). A Book 
for the Education rf Touth. (O'Brien). Rudiments of Education. (Sliaw). Neigiosj with N 
prefixed, (See the prefixes) may come from the Chald. on hogi^ Ar. . y-^ bejij mens, 

fagacitas, or gios may be derived from gaoi wifdom, gaofna wife, which correfponds with the 
Sanfcrit Gofeyn^ a Magus, a wife man, a pried. 

The Uraiceacht contsuns the Ogham or myfterious alphabet of the pagan Irifli, confiding 
•of a number of ftrokes or darts, from one to five, but never exceeding five in number, like 
the charaders of Pcrfepolis, as has been obferved by Gebelin, Bailly, and others. (See thefe 
cfaaraders engraved in my CoUefhuiea, Vol. v,) Volney was informed by M. Beauchamp, 
grand vicar of Babylon, that bricks and tiles are daily picked up in the ruins of that city, 
upon which fimtlar chara£^ers are written with a nail. It is faid, Sir Jofeph Banks is in 
pofldfion of fome of thefe tiles, and that he propofes to have them engraved.* 

Ogham is a pure Sanfcrit word, and means the facred or myfterious chara£lersy as Toland 
juftly obferves. ^^ Sir Wm. Jones confirms this from the Sanfcrit, and applies the ufe of it, 
-** and the ancient traditions of the Irifti, together with the authority of the Saxon Chro- 
*• nicle, to prove, that thefe weftem iflands were firft peopled from Iran^ and that their 
^^ langus^ge, cuftoms, and* religion, were the fame both in thefe iflands, in Iran and Hindo/iany 
" but, that all originated in CH ALD-SIA.*' t Eirin^ the name of Ireland, was imported by 
•this colony. 

Milfius and Gebelin are of opinion, that the PerfepoUtan characters were Oghams, in* 
Icribed by Zoroafter. 

Tenius or Pbenius, as has been fliewn, (p. 11.) founded a fchool in the plains of Shinar, 
foon after the difperfion, for the regulation of a language or dialed j the confufion of tongues 
certainly required fiich an inilitution. By the text of the Uraceacht, it would appear that 

.the 

* Since writing the above, the infcription has been engraTcd, and commented on by Dr. Hager, in the 
MoBthly Magazine for Auguftf i8oi. 

t Letter from Sir G. Young to the Author. 
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the ufc of letters was known at that time, and 540 years after this inftitution Soira, who 
is alfo called Ogmius, invented a charader named Ogam after him, that &ould not be read 
by the vulgar. 

The preface of the Uraiceacht explains this, viz. Tfefeo atojfac an leabharfeoyiar Fenius^ 
agus tar Maire mac Nema^ agus tarn Gaedal mac Ethor-^agtu ifin aimjir tancatar mic Ifraet 
ufle a Hegipty L e. — In this wife was this book begun, after Fenius, and after Maire fon of 
Nema, and after Gaedal fon of Ethor— -and (it was begun) at the time all the fons of Ifrael 
came into Egypt : and this Ogam character was taught in the Gamair-fcoill^ or univerGty or 
college : here we find another Chaldsean word no3 gemar^ docere, gemara^ (tudium, doArina*- 

This Ogam was invented by Thoth or Soma, at the time the Ifraelites came into 
Egypt. If Mercurius Trifmegiftus of the Greeks, who was Thoth, was coeval with Mofet^ 
as Kircher tnfifts in his Oedip. T. i. p. 95. — Mercurius Trifmegiftus author literanim, Moyfi 
coaetaneus— it ftamps a validity on this part of Iri(h hiftory, and accouQts very well for 
Mofes having known letters, before the time of the Decalogue, and is the rcafoQ that we 
find in fcripture no account of letter writing before his time, and it aUb accounts kx the trQC 
being the fymbol of literature with the Jews and all Oriental nations. 

The Uraiceacht then proceeds by queftion and anfwer. 

Ctd ar anabairt Soma ? What is faid of S6ma ? 

^s heart na hughdar^ ro badar remi uaire r iji Conn-fael araimc in leabbarja. Author! 
fay he was the firft Uaire (prasceptor) : it was Konn*foela that explained or commented on 
this book — (Ar. v«Jla; ranak^ darum reddidit-^Gol.) 

Ci bearla dunu di bearlaib^ ro tat/ealbo do Pbenius Pbarfa4 itoifeacb ? What dialeft 
was firft jQiaped or formed by Phenius Pharfad ? 

Bearla Pheni : agus ije ba Soom dine Scoily agus iff bearla toifeacb rugud unti. 

The Phenian dialed, and this dialed Soim taught in this fchool. 

EXPLANATION. 

The Phenian dialed, that is, the language of Hercules or Soma. Nam Pbanius, Punice 
Hercules J (Selden, prolog, de lingua Phcen. p. i6.) Ora nam^ elocutus foit (Schindler); 
nam^ notat dida divina, (Gufletius). Pbanius and Pbeniusj is certainly from the Ar. ^^ 
fenny learning, knowledge, art j ^«», clofe application to erudition ; Ir./onn^ fann^ fcience \ 
fin-fgSaly a learned oration j fin^dacb^ wife } Ar. flrVww, Hercules, magna urbs Herculis ; 
(Herbclot). 

I Hence 
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Hence thePhe^an or Fenian didk6l of the Irifli, and the Phoenician <^ the andencs. 
\fbaM was the Egyptian Thoth ; Pherecydes calls him Oufbion^ prefixing the Egyptian 
article w. The Chron. Alex, calls him Faunus. 

We are next told^ that S(Hna was the fame as Ogmius, and that he married Eian^ the 
goddeft of fcience. Etan ingbean Di m ceacbu Etan, daughter of the goddefs of fdcnce; 
(Connac) ; Punico— Maltefe bet^m fcicace ; hence 'aOw of Minerva <£ the Greeks. 
Cia rainic an t^Ogam? ngus canas fuair amm> 
Who explained the Ogam^ ^ myfterious charafters^ and whence the name ? 
Ogam Ogmaj is fe Soim in tedna^ ije rainic an fOgam. (T. fcrvilc). 
Ogam was fo caUed from Ogma^ he is the iame as Soim^ he explained the Ogam*— then 
follows: 

He alfo mvcnted the Fege fineomhan or branchy vine, and the triagb frucb fearcertne^ 
die three vineyards of the learned, Ch. pnt^ Sndt^^Ax. v^Juy^ Sbureelkj vitis generofa. 

OgaiMf (Rnna feat ro eolacb amberla agus a filided^ is e rainic in fOgam. Ogam 
^ereibrc was learned in languages, and in poetry, and philofophy ; it was he explained the 
Ogam. FtUdiaSl^ from fie a poet, Ch. ^^ fbeli; An J5 fal^ putare vitem & putarc 
rationes. 

Cuis airic derbard aintleSa^ agus xombead hAeufnaJk is htSl in e$lus fo leadb^ fech lucbt 
na iirdacbfa agm na b^cneShu 

The reafon of the invention (oS the qgasn or myfterious character) was for feaet iigns, 
to ftand for fpeech, underftood by the learned, and to be kept fecret from the ruftic vulgar. 
Canas fuair anim iarfund agm ret in fOgam ? fix)m whence were the names of the 
Ogam charaAers taken? 

Trid air ris fi feadasb. They were named from trees. 
This metaphor is carried on through every department of letters and fdcncc. 
The bloffom of the branch fignifies a letter, fci na geug^ the bloflbm of the branch ; 
lience fcbe a letter, in the old Egyptian fcbai a letter ; Bar na craobh^ the fi^it of the 
branch, L e.^ word ; P. j[j bar^ fruit ; Ch. ntQ bar^ loqui. 

The du>m of langu^e implies oflence. Duin fear na neargna nogy do ebrean an 
berla gan bruid; O Duin, the man of right conceptions, has delivered his language with- 
out a thorn, i. e. without offence to any party. 

The branches are words, the Iqives letters, blofibms the £u&ej to prune the tree in 
4iniform order, fignifies to compofe vcrfcs. 

To 
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To fatar thcfc trees, that is, to place them in due order to form words, figmfied to 
write, whence Stair y a writing, hiftory, &c, Ch. ^^^^ fatar ; An U. ,., fatar^ fcripfit, Knca 
& ordo, feriefque arborum, ind^ iaIsam^ muftoor^ et, A^-W*^ teftir^ confcribens, (biba. 
See Stair. 

Siohy or Shiolay a fe£tion, a ihoot of a branch cut oflF, fignifies a fyllaU^: fee n^ in thp 
following metaphors in the Hebrew. 

We (hall now proceed to fhew the fame metaphor did exift, and was ufed in the iame 
fenfe, by the Chaldseans, Arabians, and all Oriental nations ; and that the Cbaldaean and 
Hebrew alphabet derive their names from trees and ihrubs as the Iri(h does. 

It muft be recdledted, that, according to Irifh hiftorj, S$ina named the letters after treet 
and plants, and that he was the deity of the Brahmins, and of the Irifh or Aire-Coti, that 
prefided orer trees and plants ; and to Soma the fiuired iflcs ia the weft were aBotted.^^ 
See p. 43. 



thaldee and Hebrew Alphabet. 
A. K. Aleph, fome tree, the trunk of a tree A. 



B. a. Beth, a thorn tree - - B. 

G. 3. Ghimd, a tree that grows in moift ground G. 
D. n. Daleth, a vine « * D« 

H. n* He, the pomegranate tree 



U. \ Vaiiy the palm tree « 
H. n. Heth, feme very finall tree 
I. \ Jod, ivy 



£. 

U. 
H. 
I. 



L. ^. Lamed, a twig, a fmall branch - L. 

M. D. Subftantia eft quas intenditur loquendo, M. 

quaecumque fit etymologia, (Gufletius) 
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Irijh Alphabet. 
Ailm, the fu- tree, the plane tree, fem^ 
fay the oak, Ar. J^ alam^ fcteQCCy the 
cyprefs 

Beith, a birch tree 
Gort, the ivy tree 
Diiir,aaoak 

Esuflian, ivy leaf, i. e. the five fingered 
leaf, from £ad, Ed, the hand 
Ur, heath 

Huadi, the white thorn 
Idho, lyo, the yew tree, E is faid to be 
Eadban ivy, from Ed the hand ; the ivf 
IS a five pointed leaf tike a hand, whence 
the > jod of the Hebrew^ fignifies ivy, and 
a hand 

Luis, a quicken tree 
Muin, a vine 

N. 3. Nun 
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Cbaldee and Hebrew Alphabet. Iri/h AlphabeU 

N. 3. Nun, the coriander tree - - N. Nion, the aih tree 

O. y. Ain, no name - - O. Onn, the broom or furze 

Ts. It. Tfade, no name 

K. p. Koph, a bull rufh, an old vine - C. Coll, the hazel tree 

R. n. Rcfch, the pine tree - . R. Ruis, the elder tree 
S. Sin 7 S. Sail, the willow 



f No name aiEgned 



n. Tau 3 ^ T. Tine, the fig tree, Ch. wrn tinna, ficus. 

Arbor & fruftus, Ar. j^kaj tin 

^ Thefc feventcen Hebrew letters, Bayer fays, formed the original alphabet. The Irifii 

have no more. — ^The following, Bayer fays, were additional, viz :— 

T. Zain, a fpecies of flowering ihrub 

B. Tcth, or Toth, the mulberry tree 

3. Caph, the palm tree 

D. Samech, the apple tree 

9. Pe, the cedar tree • * TThe Irifli, as I before obferved, had no P, 

the F was the s pe or phe of the Chal- 
dseans, and preferves its figure in the mo- 
dem alphabet; p is only 3 rcverfcd. 

The alphabet, coUe^vely, is named in Iriih AB^V/r, from the twp firft letters, and the 
Chaldee nid3 ptar^ literal, and AB, that is im, fignifies the apple tree, which was facred to 
Hercules and Apollo. Fructiferarum arborum plantatio hieroglyphice in divmis Uteris 
accipitur pro difciplina doilorum. (Hefychius, Pierius). Quin & Apollo tnali coronam adamavit, 
apud Paufaniam legas ftatuam ApoUini ^nxurm ercAam. Tria Ixva manu poma contin^t 
Hercules— <iuid vero clava fibi velit, alibi explicamus, cum illam & rationem ^ difcipUnam 
fignificare contcnderemus ; (Pierius de facr. Egypt. SjS). It was originally the trunk of the 
tree, whence the branches and leaves, the letters and literary emblems proceeded. — 
Hence the tree of knowledge in the garden of Paradife, which a Chaldsean Rabbi, named 
Naham, thus explains. 

C3^'?jn D>pT cs^sjy Tiy ib«;did^ rwy^n tDTw CD^sjynna py p ^la 'jto j'jKn 

'\3i jnvniKn Dm 

Thus 
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Thus tranflated by Kircher : Arbor magna in medio Paradili, cujus rami, diiliones^ 
ulterius in ramos parvos & folia, quae funt Htera^ extenduntur: The great tree in the garden 
of Eden, the leaves of which were letters^ and the branches words. 

The Jews thought this was an apple tree ; the Chaldseans and Arabs fay it was a vine. 
The Indian fig has been adopted by fome, and the Egyptians fay it was a mulberry tree— 
the arborum fapientijftma morus — ^whence lOID Thoth, in Chaldee, the mulberry tree : Tbotb 
non hominis, fed do6lrina nomen fuifle, totumque fcientiarum omnium vaftum ambitum 
defignafle vidctur. (Jablonfky). 

The fame may be faid of the Irilh Phenius Farfaid, Ar. cXxa^5 f^rfed^ morus arbor, 
& maxime moriim. (Gol). 

1 heut, a Grsecis Trifmegiftus appellatus eft— Hunc aflcrunt authores iEgyptiis {M-asfuiiTe, 
eii^UC^Jfiges ac literas tradidiffe ;- literarum ver6 charaAeres in animantium arhbrumque 
figuris inftituifle. (Eli. Sched. p. io9). 

The Chaldasans and Jews ornamented the title pages of their books with a profpe£l of 
the garden of Eden, as an allegory of wifdom, and in the center was pi^hired an apple 
tree with fome proper motto, as. This tree is good to be eaten^ fair to the ftght^ and de» 
firable for the underjianding. Philo, the Jew, allegorizes both trees of Eden. 

We fhall now produce examples of this metaphor, from the Hebrew, Chaldsean, and 
Arabian languages. 

Metaphors in Hebrew and Chaldaan. 

The tree of Nebuchadnezzar's dream is ufed as an emblem of the underftanding, and 
the cutting down thereof is interpreted by Daniel, to fignify the deprivation of himan un* 
derjiandingy (Dan. c. 4). 

Solomon calls wifdom the tree of life — ^happy is the man that findeth wifdom, fhe is the 
tree of life to them that lay hold upon her, (Prov. c. 3). 

When Jacob extols the learning of Jofeph, he fays, Jofeph is a fruitful bough by a 
fpring, whofe branches overtop the wall. 

Thefe are general terms, we will now defcend to particulars. 

yv EtSy a tree ; the root, fays Bate, fignifies to take or give injiru^ion ; for all the 
aftions of the mind are expreffed by words, that ftand for, or* give an idea of fomcthing 
fenfible; — ^this is faying nothhig. 
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D^D keremy a vine, a vineyard, a Jiudyy a fchool^ a r^/fe^^, Siipcr Beih^kerem tollitc 
figna. Jcrem. c. 6. v. i. O ! ye children of Benjamin, gather yourfelves to flee out of the 
midft of Jerufalem, and blow the trumpet in Tekoa^ and fet up a fign Cof fire, the war fignal) 
in jB^/i&.it^r^«— beth-kcrero, i. e. domum vineae— the Targum exprefles it by academy or 
r«/&j«^— it was. fo called, fay the Talmudifts, becaufe the children yZi/ i« rowx, as vines are 
planted ! they faw not the metaphor in its proper light. From kerem^ to prune and drefs 
the vine, comes the Latin carmen a poem : they borrowed it of the Greeks, with whom the 
&il cantio was fung in theatres, from a car covered with vine branches. The Greeks foon 
loft fight of the metaphor. The Arabs preferve it in the word Karmarah^ to be prefented 
with rich fruits, to be extolled in verfe. 

Ch. ttn\D Sharajhj Radix, Thema, vox primitiva unde voces dcrivatae, inftar ramorum^ 
expullulant. Hence the Brahminical tree of knowledge called afwatta^ whofe root is above, 
and whofe branches are below, and whofe leaves are the Veds. (Bhaguat Geeta, Left. 15.) 

Ch. ^M Ejbely arbor, nemus, >3nin ^hmil Eflieli Rabbi, (apientes magni. 

Heb. P\^yD Saipb^ a branch, a thought ^ which arifeth or proceeds from the heart, as a 
tondi doth from a tree, (Robertfon).-^&i{^i&, ramus, cogitatioj ramos amputare. (Thom.). 

Heb. and Ch. not zamar^ to prune, to iing, a fong. Zamar putavit, pfallere, cantus, 
cantio, fignificatio fecandi in Zamar, pertinet fpectaliter ad vitem, (Goflct). Hence, with M 
fervile Mizmor a muikian, and the Chaldsean Mezameria^ the pfalten The Arabs changed M 
into B as IS common j ^J Zabar^ putavit vitem, intelligentiay liber ^ fcripfit^ fcriptura. 

Hw Sbilaby propago, dicitur de planta, arbore mittente ramos: in Cal ufurpatam 
reperio dc/alce^ de libro^ de epiftola; hence the Iriih Jhiola^ a fyllable, a feftion, a part cut 
off, a (hoot of the branch. 

n?a Gizar, fecare, rzidxXj fyllaba^ literarum comprchenfio. 

Knw ShfitOj linea, ordo, ftylus, modus & ufus loquendi, ftruftura verborum; Sjrr. 
Shita^ vitis, Shuta frufius arboris, verbum, fermo. Shita^ virgula, arbor, phrafis, verfus 
libri : hence the Iriih Saath^ a man of letters ; Saotb ambal^ learned, fkilfiil ; Saoih-fceaty a 
(lory in verfe, a learned hiftory. Suito^ ce nom fignifie en langue Japonoife, la methode de 
pbilofofher^ d'ou le fcfte de Suito. (Dift. des Cukes Rclig.) 

DV Kisy lignum, jop Kifan folium arboris, .miD"D'»p KiJloTy fcriba, notarius. 

no« Amary ramus excelfus, Syr. Amray cantus, mufica. As a verb, fays Bate, to 
branch out as a tree, to fay, to command. Iriih, amhray a poem, a fong j ambary mufic ; 
Endry amiry a conunander, a chief; Ar. ^^^1 amir. 
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mv Tcreby a (hoot, mftru^oo. Iriih, Oirech^ & Oircbedal^ inftrii&ion. m^ yara^ unde 
min A^r^, docerc, moncre, mio morej doftor, hinc moria^ f^^a GalL mfcure, mure, ouip- 
tncTy arbor fic di^, (the mulberry tree) ergo, quo tempore Latloi ita morum nominarunt, 
turn inteliigebant eo nomine doffrinam & fapientiam^ (TommafUn). So, Cadmus m Egypdan, 
and Thoth in Chaldaean, fignify the moras or mulberry tree ; they were the Mercury of the 
Greeks and Romans. May not Mercurius derive from this Mori^ and caor^ the fruit. See 
Uoby forwards. 

^h52n Hebaij fuperlatio fermonls, hyperbole, ab '♦Nain bobaiy qwoAfpinam iignificat, Ut 
hyperbole fit quafi fpinofus fermo, (£• Buxt.). Iriih, aba^ abah^ hyperbole, fatire, lampoon. 

npy Ikar^ radix verbi, unde caetera nafcuntur, ficut ut ex radice arbor, & omnes giis 
partes quatuor radices, /. e. quatuor elcmenta. Irifti Eocar; Eocarfceaib rCAfrwn^ the root 
and branch of the Mafs, the title of one of Kcating's MSS. of divinity. 

rQ3 Nababj to bud, to germinate, to bear fhut ; to utter, to produce, applied to the 
fpeech of man ; hence NIS naba, to prophecy, to fpeak in an etmnent and extraordinary 
manner. (Bate). 

p Ran^ &) A healthy thriving tree, to fing ; pnh) arann, I wiU fing aloud.— Jrifh raf$% 

pN aran. 3 a fong ; oran the fame. 

213 Nob fraAus arboris, iruAus lingua?, verbum, fermo ; hinc 24*»3D noSia^ propheta, 
iignificat etiam verbum iftud, germinare, fruAificare. (^imchi, & D. de Pom). 

rriDnn *^9D Sepbir be^taphuab^ u e. liber pomi ; libellus forma dialogi confcriptos inter 
Ariftotelem & difcipulos ejus; 

Hni5 Pora^ i.e. ramus fsdcundus, Hbelltts. 

Dng Peret^ racemus, acinus fingularis a rad, Chald. divifim aliquid fecit, Syriaci 
fecuit, Hebraic^ modulatus eft. (Amos. vi. $\ Peret^ acini decidui } peretim^ modulantes : 
vodbus in particulas quafi condfis. (Tomm.). As a noun, fays Parkhurfl, it is ufed for each 
particular fingle grape, for as a verb it fignifies to particularize, fo, to particularize in mufic^ 
that is, to quaver* Iriih Puirtj mufic, a verfe, a tune. Ar. o^^ purdebj a mufical mode, 
tone, note. 

nni Dabar^ verbum, arbw magna ; Iriih dabar^ to fpeak. Sec tf^or, lobar. 

n^Bna Gmpbitj ramus. Saul iuit ramus Sycamori, 1. e. rex, legiilator, fcriba. (Mcdr. 
Schem. Seft. a 8). Irifli Graibbj a governor ; Graibbriy a fuperfcription. 

\^^ Melin^ nux quercum, literaj diftiones. ^*?D maUd^ loqm, nund Ch. verbum, fermo, 
hinc Mixoc poefis vel cantus eil, quse prima fuit fcribendi & ierid ac philofophic^ foibendi 
fatio, ut fafiUks oftendimus in methodo legen<£ poetas. Turcice Molla DoQor legis, Iriih 

Maolan 
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Maolan matha or wata^ an acorn, the fruit of the batta or vatia^ the afwatta tree of the 
Brahmins. Iriih Malj a poet. 

3n^ Lahagy le^o, ftudixim, tanta eft cognatio inter legere & colligere; hinc lahag^ 
verba^ rationes: inde herbas, flores & uno verbo hsec potuerint exprimi. (Tomm.) Iri(h 
Leagah to prune, to read. 

In fine m^ Soah^ to ftudy, is derived from n^V Siah^ a tree, and from nv yor^ the (hoot 
or branch, m'* yara to teach, rv^ Siahj arbor, rami, fermo, cogitatio. Arbor arte culta 
dicitur^jA. (Guflct.) Hence Irifli Saoi^ a man of letters. 

10M Amarj pro ramo oleae, fertilis arboris, ponitur, Efai. xvii. 6. dcrivatur a rad. noj^ 
amar fermonem, ab homine tanquam frudum procedentem, defignante. (Guifet.) — this is re- 
verfing the radix. 

m Baty de ramis vitis faecundae, Ezech. xvii. 6. & de loquela bumana, (Guffct.)— Hence 
in Irifli bar na craobh^ a word, the fruit of the branch ; bar^ a man of letters. Ch. n^n 
bar dzx€ & pcrfpicud loqui— exprelfit verbis & charafteribus. wnnn ^^r//^, fie vocatur 
dp^ina. (Caft.J See abar and leabar, £t radix verbi inventa eft m me, — Seeing the root 
M the matter is found in me, fays Job, xix. 28« 

ARABIC. 

Among the moft learned of the ancient Arabs it was a proverb, to fay, Va konta arafta 
ttda Jbajaratyhe. I know the wood of the tree before the fruit is ripened. I know his ge- 
nius as foon as he fpeaks. Fejiiva allegoria ! exclaims the learned Schultens, ego vero lignum 
ejus agmveramj ante quam maturuiffet fru6lus ejus. Earn fie enucleat Tebleb ; dicere vult, 
fe eum agnovifle inter didhndum epiftolam, indicem eloquentias ejus : idque, antequam pro- 
tuliiSet carmina, quibus femet indicabat — Lignum fignat4iominem gufque conditionem inter- 
nam, extemam ; proverbialiter diAum, non corruptum ejl lignum ejus^ pro, non eft improbus, 
impurus, vitiofus. 

v^Xc Alaky fufpenfus fiiit, ^epaftus fuit fumma arboris folia, vinum, arbor cujus 
folia ramofque carpit — effe6lus Jludiumque animij peculiaria artis ac profeffionis, undc 
Taalakony fufpenfus charaAer, fcripturae genus Perficum— -dependit, adhaefit, etiam dicitur 
pecus ab arbore quum fummitates ejus decerpit ac depafcilur : pulchra imago ! pendere a 
fdentiis, pro iis deditum & adfixum efle, & pendere ab iifdem, pro eas decerpere & de- 
pafcere— fallor ni eloquentiae Arabica? princeps Hariri nofter, utrumque nunc cum gratia 
& emphafi in unum fenfum intexuit — ^pulchra imago ! (Schultens Not, in Hariri, Confeflus 
ad.) — ^Hence, with fcrvile M, Mo-allakat the celebrated poems fufpended in the temple of 

Mecca. 
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Mecca. Irifti alhc^ uUoe^ fufpended, a puUy^ by which to fufpend ; ealac^ a fjiacket, a hook ^ 
eallacj cattle (feeding on the leaves of trees ;) eolac^ fldlfiil, wife ; uailacby inftrudion. f$ there 
no Schultens to hail the learning of the Aire-Coti with pulchra imago ! Feftiva allcgoria ! 
JLc jUam^ fcience, learning, the cyprefs tree. 

v.juJw^* ^^/Jzj/i a tree putting forth leaves, invention, compofition, publilhing a book. 

Oqmis liber fapientise, apud Arabes, aJLsuo fn^jalat appellator, /. e. folium, (Erpenius) ; 
m*jalatony voluitien, folium in quo reconditions aliquid fcientia inicriptum, liber, codex, 
(GoL). Ir. $laty as in Slat cuimhne^ an infcription of memory, a monument in memory of 
the dead. 

^<Jij^ Wereky fpecies arbbris: qui fcripfit, foliam arboris, fcriptura; warakatWy ars 
Itbraria ) hence Mohammed^s wife on account of her learning, was named Warakah. Irifii 
Baracy a leaf; baracblachy full of leaves} barac^ bare^ a book} barclanny a library; brac^ 
iairey a writer, carver, engraver. 

V^J^O Daraky pervenit ad maturitatem fruAus, M^^^^ii^, Rhythmus. (Gol.) Iriflt 
Daracy the oak, the acorn; dreacbty a poem; Egyptian Me drekosy cantus hymnonmi; 
medrekoujbo doftrina ; Ch. niDim drocuty hiftoricus, enarrator. 

J^ Nehel, al Nehel, da&ylus, educavit, prasceptor, from the Ch. ^m nabaly paffor^ 
duxit pafcendi caufa. Hence the NiaJ of Irifh hiftory, the leader of the Aire-Coti into 
Egypt, ^ns nebal alfo fignifies the m^rus or mulberry tree, (b does Kadms in Egyptian as 
do NDa Baeca and nin Tbotb in Chaldee, and Dina Broniy pi. Q^Dna Bromimy pretiofae 
arbores, fcriniola rerum pretiofarum ; whence Bromus was a name of Dionyfius or Bacchtu» 
Broumy in Iriih hiftory, was king of Ba£lria. 

\^,,^J^ Tanaby radix arboris, fublimi ftylo ufus fuit. 

^^Jo Fanhy ramus, modus & ratio orationis, pars artis vel do&inae. Fanuny rami, 
fcientise. 

(.%Lo1 Afanuriy racemus luxurians, fpecies doftrinae. Feanariy diverfi generis carmen. 
Irifh f>«», /^»»i fcience, poetry, harmony. 

A]a Taluay florcre, gemmare coepit arbor, cognovit, confideravit, animum advertit ad 

?em : Taafyy flores & gemmse, idoneus, ferpens, arcanum, horofcopus, ind6 Talufm ; Talef- 
matibus feu imaginibus confecravit opus Magus y efi^^um haberet imago maglca. Iriih 
Taliafgy a magus, a philofopher. 

K JoBWt 
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Jisv>^ SaMi decortica^4t» orator difertos, mefitbal, liogta dUo^ et proin|pta* 
A£, Alimj ulum^ ulumaHj Cyprus arbor, Scientia^ doftrina. 

Irifh Ollamj ailm^ a tree ; ollamj a doftor of arts ; ollamhan^ learning, (cicncc ; Mtur 
ollamhan^ a college, unlverfity, academy ; aolam^ learned j aolam-tlgbej a college ; ailm^ the 
firft letter of the alphabet ; aolam-bothj a fchool-houfe ; hence the famous Iriffi fcholar 0/Ai;»ii& 
fodbla ; Ar. J^ fadal^ fcicntia. (Pocodc.) Gtu t^^ aldph^ difcere, ja'^W ulaphM^ doc- 
trina, Bet-olpbana^ domiis do^inse; nu v^ alepb bethy alphabetum. Heb. pf)^ ohpbj 
ftuduit ; Pfhti allvpbj dodor, prasceptotw^ ba^ <¥^^ manfuetiffinium ammal tft, dociie & 
iraSlabile ; Syr. alapb^ didicit. 

Iri(h Olkmb cailly rhctorick; Arab. ^IJl/^ JLfi ulm keiam; Irifli Ottamh gaohk, the 
fjdeifce of mfilom^ i« «• the fcietice of fdences^ MathenuDtics ; Ar. ajC^ ^JLc ahn gbayet. 
Hmc NE}^M> ^2^^^, primum,> primarium, qfciia alpha dfc ^';7u» litera alphabet! — ^and it fignifies^ 
an Oxbecaufe it is a tradable bead; what now becomes of G^M/;r and others, who have 
found out that the t4 was to reprefent an oxes head ? 

The Cbmcfe have adopted the metaphor* They fey that Gmjulu was Ae invisntor of 
letters and arts, the Cannfaoh of Irifh hiflory. 

. Thty either c^ied with l:hem the fymbol of the trce^ as a literary charafter, orbc»rowed 
it of? the Arabians, or of the Indo-Scythse^ BVom the affinity of language one would be fed^ 
to think they bortowcd it of the Chaldeans. A^Jlabj a tree, is derived from Jhah to fhidy, 
or vice verfa j (o in the Ghinefe^ Ji^ a tree, is the key or radix of yir, a man- of erudirion, 
qS fat learning, wifdom, amafler of arts, » mandarine, and of fu a book; in Irifby^oi a' 
man of learning. The charafters denoting thefe figmfications confirm this aflertion. The~ 
following are copied from Bayer's Lexicon Sinicum. 

/t\ ^^ /^> arbor. f( \^ Sie^ prava vir dbarina & ratione. 

^ 5tf,, doftor, magifter. j5; Tfi^ ramus. 

j\ Saij doftrina, doceo. 'x ^^f J'cs Kteraria. 

]^ $Uy doAus, maadarinus. J^ Uen^ litcras compooo^ compofita. 

Han liny M^mdarinus epiftolarum, feu libellorum Sj^/vo, qui eft tertius. 
fcpatus cainccllarius.r-Thc fynd^ok over the trees cxprefs book« ia. 
all. 
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S^, more examples in the fifth volume of my CoUefianea, where the reader will find 

many mOre authorities of this fymbol in the Oriental dialefts. 

If 
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(f we coold produce no other example than this metaphor, we ihould tfaink it fiiffictent 
to prove our aflcrtioOy that the Aire-Coti or Indo-Scythse, of Iran, came direftly from 
the £aft to Spain, and from thence to Ireland, Britain, and GanT, a lettered people. There 
qumot be a fbonger proof of the learned Sir Wm. Jones'^ alTertion that tfaefe iflands were 
lieoplcd from Iran^ and that their language, manners^ and religion were the fame. Bede and 
Lhwyd agree, that the Scoti were the firft inhabitants of Britain, and Britain was efidcntlf 
fo named from Bruit-tan^ or the country of lead, or tm, in the Ixiih language, as we have 
^eady jQbewn, p. 14. and Ireland was denominated theiiland of Shepherds, or Sheq> ground^, 
i, e* Fail; See p. 6. 

The Greeks received this metaphor from the Hioenicians or Indo-Scythiaqs. Xerxes 
offered his own jewels and thofe of his coo^cubincs to a plane tree, and was fo finitten with 
it, according to Herodotus and CElian, as to forget his expedition-^which is no more thash 
to &y, he was loft in thought. 

Homer alio mentions a ^crifice under a beautiful plane tree. 

The philofoi^al converfations of Spcraces are reprefented under its Ihade, and die 
a^demic groves^ fo celebrated, were formed of the plane tree. Hence Sjfiw^ the wood 
feience, is one of thie moil elegant, and of &e moft common tides to the labours of the an^ 
ckftts. The Sylvas of Statins arc fu^ofed to be mort vakiaUe than his fini&ed compofitionsi^ 

Many modem wriDcrs of Latin poetry have enutkd their works Syhitj and our Bfci»> 
Johafon, alludii^ to the ancient tideof Sylvan, denominates fome of his finallef workt urukr^ 
wood; but his obfervations on men and things he enddes timber j which mud appear unac- 
countably fmgular to the uiilearned reader,, and certainly appevs a little pedantic— ^but,. by 
this dde he mtMt found foUd wifdom. 

Quintiliaa deCcribes thofe works diftingvuihed bfy the name of Sylvae, as ftruck out with 
the impulfe of a fudden calenture, ytr^//0 e^^cuffa iaUre ; nothing caa be more contrary to the 
Oriental original metaph^„ and to the tree alphabet of the Irifh we are indebted fiir tfaefe 
rcfe8»:$h^. 

In the beginning of this preface I have given an epitome of Iri(h biftory, perfuaded widi 
n^ late learned friend. Sir Wm. Jones, and with Mr. Maurice, that the Indo-Scytha^ or 
men of Iran colonized thefe Weftem Ifles. ^^ The Saxons, well acquainted with the people 
^^ they had fubdued^ attributed Stonehenge and every great monument in England to the . 
^^ Scoti J and afiert, that the firft fetders of Britain (^me from Armeniab'' The Saxra^ 
Chronicle fpeaks of Ireland as fetded by the Scod, before that time^^it next records the 

K a arrival 
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arrival of the South-Scythians by fea alfo. in long Jbips^ whom the Armenian ScytUans 
would not fuffer to land, and they went to the Scoti in Ireland, who advifed them to go to 
Scotland, where they were admitted and refided, and afterwards intermarried with the Irifli 
Scoti, and gave the name to Scotland, (Chronicon Saxonicum.) In many places they left the 
name of Armenia. In Devonfliirc is a river called Armine^ and the town and hundred arc^ 
called Arpune4on to this day. So likewifc there was a Mons ScoHumm Armenia.* 

** When the Saca? or Scythse left Armenia, fays M. D'Ancarvillc, they feem to have 
** changed the mildncfs of their ancient manners : they were no longer the upright and juft 
** people fo celebrated by the poet Choerilus ; they now imitated the Treres and Cimmerians, 
** who, in the time of Midas, towards the twenty-firft Olympiad ravaged Afil. Thefe people, 
** of the fame origin with the Sacae, were the Scytha&of the branch of Agathyrfes. Thefc 
*• Sacas, following their example, defcended from Armenia into Cappadocia, and feized on 
** that part of Pontus nearcft to the Euxine Sea. Here they armed veffels (for they were 
** great fhcpherds, warriors, and navigators) and became pirates as their neighbours had 
** 1done before. Thefe Sacse or Scythians having conquered Afia, they impofed a tribute fo 
•^ light, that it was rather an acknowledgment df their conqueft, th^n an impbft. Ada was 
** then a fief depending on Scythia. In memory of their common origin, they bore the 
*• Serpent as thdr Enfign Armorial ^ being the reprefentative of the Generative Beings and 
** hence the idle ftory of Scythes being begotten by a God on the body of a woman, half 
•< hutriah, half fcrpcnt." (Enquhy into the Origin and Progrefs of the Arts and Sciences of 
Greece.) 

The Enfign Armorial of the ancient Irilh was a. ferpent twilled round a ftafF, on a green 
ground. (See Keating's Hift. of Ireland, and my Vindication.)— Afterwards the harp on a 
grcal gtDund; the green, becaufe Ireland was remarkable for its verdure, whence it was 
called the Green Ifland, and his phail or the Ifland of Sheep Pafture. 

Thefe were the firft, that gave the name of Gud-ban or White Cliff to Albion, Ch. 
p «T)3 Guda 'ban, and of Gui-ban or white foreigners to the Saxons, /. e* p^^'D Goi-ban^ 
a name we find for England ind Etigliflimen, in the Iriih diftionaries and MSS. 

Thefe 

* nnj'piK Arminah, Armenia, Vir Gog nuncupatus, ex Magoga proTincia (Dav. l)e Porois» p. i6.) 
Arminah, the Arabic name of Arnrenia. This diftrifl, according to Eaftern geographers, is much more extenfirc 
than th« country (b cailed by Europeans, being in general coofidered as nearly the fame with ancient Parthia. 
(Richardfon). The eaftern nations often gave the name of Armeniah to thofe nations 'the Greeks and 
Romans called Parthiaos or Perfiaos \ the th is pronounced as S by the Turks and Periians^ (Herbelot). 
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• Thcfc arc the inducancnts I had to ftudy the Iriflb language, and to write a Vindication 
of its ancient hiftory, and thefe inducements have led me to write a Dictionary of the famcf 
language, collated throughout with the Chaldec and Arabic, of which I ihall here give a 
few examples. 

La langue d'une nation eft tonjonrs te pins reconnoiflrable de (cs monumens : par elle on 
apprend fcs antiquitez, on decouvre fon origine, (Mem. de litterat, T, 7. p. 497.) 

But before we give the collation with the Cbaldee and Arabic, we fhal! produce a lift 
of words common to the old kiftv and old Egyptian, and the Hindooftanee ; as from Hin- 
doftan we bring the Aire-Coti to Spain and to the Britifti ifles. 

All hiftory agrees witlx the IrHh, that a colony of Scy thlam did pervade Egypt ; the 
Ake-Coti, or anceftors of the Irifli, claim to have been tWs colony j as a proof of that 
affcrtion, I (hall produce a Uft of words taken from the Nomencktura Egypto-Arabica^ pub- 
liihcd by Kircher, and from the Coptic Lexicon of the learned Dr. Woidc. There arc 
many words in thb lift, that cannot be found in any other languages bat the Egyptian and 
old Iriflx. This Nomcnclatura was found by JPetrm a Valkj in 1615, near Grand Cafro, in 
the hands of forae peafants* It contains, lays Peter, loany dd Egyptian words, facred and 
profane, now grown obfolcfte to the Egyptians' themfelves. Gaylus obfcryes, wc know a? 
little of the Egyptian dialed, as we do of their charafiers. The Egyptians language is cer- 
tainly one of the moft andent in the world, and probably an original or mother tongue, 
formed at the confufion of Babel. The ftriking affinity of the old Irifli with this language 
affcM-ds fuch a proof of the authority of the ancient hiftory of Ireland, as muft be admitted . 
with ftrong evidence. 

Scytha? in facris ^gyptiorum inftruffi abr exercitu Ram£s, qui jam sinnos ante Sefoftrinr 
drciter centum, Lybia, Ethiopia, Medis, Perils, BaAris, - & Scythis potitus dicitur^ frierunt 
Colchi Scythae, -ffigyptiorum coloni. (Georg. Alphab. Tibet.) 

The Indo-Scytha?, fays Bryant, occupied the coaff of Syria, under the titles of Belida?^ 
Cadmians, and Phoenices — they are called Cufeans, Arabians, Erathrarans, Ethiopians, but 
among themfelves their general patronymic was Cuth, and their country Cuthaf. 

Bruce found their defcendants in the fame part of Ethiopia ; thefe people/ fays he, were 
in Hebrew called Pbutj and in all other lafngUagcs fhepherds ; they are fo ftill^ for they ftill 
exift J they fubfift by the fame occupation — never had another — ^and therefore cannot be 
miflaken. 'lliey are called Balous, Bagla, Bdbucee, Berberi, Barabra, Zilla, and Habab,. 
which all fignify but one thing, name^ that of Ihepherd } it is very probable, that fome of 
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tlicfe y^otdf $gB^ed d^fkxmt^l^teB ainoiig them, ai wc AdU fe^ in fbe fequeL (Bruce'* 
Travels into Abyflinia.) 

In thefe names we fecognize the Iri(h Palis or Balis> Buatal, Seal» Barb, Calbarb, 
Fearbairc or Barbaire, all words fignifying flieep, ftxecp-grounds, cow-herds, &c, &c, 

^^ l^etters, adds Bruce, at le^ one Sort of them, and arithmetical charaders^ we are 
told, were invented by this middle part of the Cothites, while trade and aftronomy, the 
Qfitural hiilory of the windsr, and the f^fons, were what neceflarily employed the colony." 

This calls to mind what Smith aflerts ib his Hiftory of the County of Kerry, ^^ Clai&cai 
reading, (ays that author, extends itfelf^ to a lault, among the lower and poorer kind in 
Kerry^-^many of them^ to the taking them off more ufeful works, have greater knowledge 
in this yray, than fome pf the better fort in other places ^ neither is the genius of the com* 
OELonalty confiiied to ibh kind of learning alone, for I faw a poor man, near Blackftones, 
who had a tolerably BQtioa of cakulatssg £pa£U, Golden number. Dominical letter, the 
Moon's phafes, aAd eifen Eclipfes, ahjbough he had never been taught to read Engfifli." 

That the old Irifh had book$ of Adronomy written in their native tongue, appears by a 
fipiffBg;tit of n^y leaves of velluny, now in the poffdHon of the learned Mr. Aftle^ M^ 
loofe fbecu laave iom under my inQ>e^o;i9 of which we ihall treat hereafter. ^ 



Egyptian. 
Ath, a negative part. 



An^ \xmgA. part 
iUai, increafe 
Al, a ftone 
Amoi, I wifli 
Amre, a prince, chief 
Amre, a kneading of bread 
Aoi, fiiimefs, beauty - 
An<Mii, riches, luxury 
Aoun, grievous 
Aouon, to open 

Arch, afervant 
Areghj, termmation, end 



Irijh. 

» Ath, as in Ath-rk>ghadh, to dethrone ; ath^uair, not 
now ; ath-b, not to-day ; ath is feldom ufed in this 
fenfe 

- An 

- A> 

• Ail 

- Mai, madllom^ lwi(h 

- Amir 

- Amri, a kneading trough 

• An, ana 

• Ana 

- Qnii^ honc^ ohone! 

• Uine, anppenmg; uioe-og, a Ijttle opraii^, with; tib* 

prefix, fiiiiincog> a window^ SccF. 

• Ara 

• Earais 

Aghjan, 



Egyptian* 
Ag^an^ without i» 

Ariki, hoftile 
Afebol) to indulge 
Ad, a praepoiite negative 
Ban, covenant 
Bots, war, viftory 
Ouoi, a perfon 
Adooui, early 
Afh, to crucify 

Afliai, a crowd m 

A(hi, to hang 

Baki, a town ^ 

Bari, a boat, a bark - 

Bafhi, a cow 

Befnid, belonging to copper 

Bel, water - * 

Bighii, fhipwreck 

Boky a fervant^ • 

Gallou, a bat 

Eioul, a flag 

Emi, fcience, knowledge 

Mok, fludy 

Dod, the hand 

Erous, an anfwer 

Dom, to adhere 

Erto, a cubit 

Efie, elated, proud, haughty 

Meine, a mark or fign ^ 

Schai, a letter, a chara&er 

Se, the third perfon - 
Seini, a phylidan, a doAor 
Soli, a veil - 
Dako, to periih 
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- Gan 

• Aireac 

- Eaiboloid, indulgence, abfoIutk)n 

« Ead « 

- Bann 

- Buathas, vi&orjt 

- Aoi 

• Adoich 

- Ceas, Aoine an cheafla, Good^Friday^ on winch Chrifl 

was (cheafta) crucified 
' £is . 

• Ais 

• Bdcan, a houfe ; boftain, a dwelling, froih boc a hbufc^ 

smd midia to dwell 
Baris 

Bois, bois ceil, si wild cow, a cdw of the wood^ 
Btf*, copper money 
Bial 

Bach, long-blch; long, aihip 
Buacal, a cow-herd 
Gallun, a fpaTrow 
Ail 

Eamh, eamhainl! 
Eaman-mhaca, an univerfity ; a celebttted one of thif 

name was in Armagh ; Sanfcrit, macay a coUcgd 
Dod, See Ed, Id, 
Arfif, laid he, he anfwered 
Dom, domlac, coagulated milk 
Ortog, a little meafure, an inch 
Eas, eailabhra, pompous words 
Mionn, a mark, sui image, a letter of the alphabet*— 

Hieroglyphic 
Schi, fc^ na geug, a letter, i. e. the bloflbm of th£ 

branch. See the tree alphabet before, p. Ix. 
Scr . 

Sbmam, to cart, to heal 
Se61 
Deag, death 

Damo» 
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Damo, to (hew, to teach 



Irijb. 



- Dam, damoidey a preceptor, from olde, inftruAion ;~ 
damhpupai a fchool-mafter } damha, a ftudent 

- Sithbe^ a general 

- Aort, (Armenian Aurth) 

- Dea 
. Fdtc 
* Fuar, cold 
" Forai, forai na grian, Aurora 

- Bual 

- Fairkc 
^ Og. fudog^ panis expiationis. Heb. mo fiidah 

- Upha, upa 

- Sai» faifuQ, frain, fron, /. e. fai of run, the fape 

Sai, faire, a feaft, a rejoicing or > C Saoire, la faoire, a holyday, a day of fcftivity j fcirc,' 

making merry - 3 C fcftivity, dinner. 

She, wood . 1- - Sae, faor, a carpenter 

Sheebol, to go out • - Shiubhal, to walk abroad 

Sheri, a fon, a daughter * Shar, a fonj ihom-fliior, the cldeft fon ; fheareach, a 

colt, i. e. fon of a horfe 
Shligfa, a knife, die colter of a plough Sleigh, a (harp inftrument with which they cut peat^ 

a fpade 
Shiai, extenfion - - Shi, ihinim, to make an extenfion, to reach 

Shit, a Tomif - - Sceith 

£ida, the paflbver, iht itaft of Eafter lod, a feaft ; an iod. Shrove Tuefday 



Seth, ftrong, brave 
Erhot, a ihip 
Deu, wind 
Phette, the rain-bow 
Phro, winter 
Pheriou, fplendid 
Phdph, to ftrike 
Phorgh, a diviilon 
Oik, bread - 
Gp, deftiny, fate 
Shai, thenofc 



Cheih, to torture 

Ehrei, above, upoii 

Tiehrei, noble 

Eghjeou, a ihip 

Thaibes, viftory 

Thai, a hill 

Thelel, to kiU, to murder 

Tbas, a likencfs, a fpeAre 

Thoud, to coUe£l, a crowd 

Thou, wind 

Thoud, to congregate - 

Tliod, wine mixed with water 

Tfaos^ end, termination 



Geafan, torture ; aoine an cheafta. Good Friday, or the 

feaft of the Crucifixion 
At 

Tria, a king 

Uige, uighinge, many fliips, a fleet 
Taibh, taibhreal, the laurel of viftory 
Tul 

Teal, teal mac, a parricide, a fon that murders (his father) 
Tais 

Tuidme, a aowd 

Doi, toi, wind ; tua, the north \nnd 
Teide, a congregation, a fair 
Toide, fpirits mixed wit^ water 

TU8 

Thems, 
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Thems, to bury 



Iten, land • 
lot, a granary 
Ibi, to be thirfty 
loch, the moon 
Piich, adsemon 
Kadmis, the mulberry tree 
Kaldas, fanflity, holinefs 
Kealg, a point, an angle 
Kadhed, prudent 
Kas, to break 
Kat, intellect, fenfe 
Kel, a bell 
Loghj, to ceafe 
Ma, give 
Met, a negative 
Maniak-efpe, a collar, torques 
Mokh, afflij^ion 
N'toms, thou baptized 
Mounhou, and with the article pi- 7 
mounhou, a diflri£^, region 5 



Las, piJas, a tongue • 
Ooch, the moon, domina maris 
Lemne, a fea port 



Tomi, a village 



Irijh. 

Tamh, taimh-leacht, a burying cam, or heaps of ftooetr 
raifed by thofe who accompanied the corps ta time 
of paganifm, (O'Brien) 

Ith 

Ith, corn, wheat 

Ibh, dxink 

Eac, eag 

Pocan, a little demon j fcifli, the deftroycr 

Cadmus. See the tree metaphor, ia the preceding pages 

Keldei, hence the Culdees of Ireland 

Kealg 

Keadfaoi, prudence; ceadfaoi 

Keas, ceas ; C founds as K 

Keatfa 

Keol, keolan, a little bell 

Leig, leig o ihin, ceafe from (doing) that 

Mai, forgive ; mai dhuin ar fiach, forgive us our Jm 

Mith 

Muinke 

M'uc, o m'uchd ! 

Tomam, to baptize, to dip 

Muhan, hence Muban^ now called Munfter, one of 
the provinces of Ireland, which is divided into Deas 
Mubany South diftrift, now Defmond ; Tua Muban^ 
North diftrift, now Thomond; Oir Muban^ Eaft 
diftrift, now Ormond; and hr Muhan^ or Weft 
diftrift 

Lis, lifen 

Eac, eag, the moon ; oice, water 

Luimne, Luimnoic, the fea port of the River Shannon; 
hence Luimnac is Irifh for Limerick, felted on that 
river. Limerick is a corruption of Laimri^oicj on the 
water edge; hence India'^Limyrica^ bounded and 
watered by the Ganges, Indus, Perfian gulph, the 
Cafpian fea, and the Jihon, the ancient feat of the 
Aire-Coti. See preface 

Tuam 

L Rouchi, 
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Rouchi, night 
Sobi,. holy 

Nead, wind 
Niphoui, heaven 
Niat, fcience, wifdom 
Efoueb, a prieft 

Ouini, a harp 
Outouct, green 
Ohi, a flock 
Rako, to write 
Rad, t'rad, a foot 
Rafhy to meafure 
Red, rod, to. rife, oriri 
Re, to do - 
Rokh, a fire, incendium 
Sad, to.caft, to throw 
K^ Shiol, gens, people, nation 
Shne, a net 
Shot, hard 
Shorn, .fummer 
Phikohr, a weaver's beam 
Phos, more, many 
Phota, anus, podes 
Chello, old 
Chok, to war 
, He!, helai, to fly 

Sihap, to judge 

HIi, any one 

Chra^ the face 

Hob, work 

Chot, to navigate 

C'hot, oportet 

Ghal, a pledge 

Gho, to announce, proclaim 

Ghaphj winter 



Iri/h* , 

Reagh 

Soib, foib^fgcul, holy ftory, the name of the gofpel in 

Irifli 
Neid, Dia neid, ^plus 
Neamh, neav 
Nath, Dia naith, Minerva 
Eafb-og, a bifliop ; ea(b fignifies dignity. An t ^^i^^ 

hulb, og dCTOut, the Yogec of the Brahmins 
Aine, mufick ^ 
Uathath 

Aoi, whence aoire,^ a fliepherd 
Racam, I write 
Troid, T fervile 
Reis, a fpan 

Rad, rad a dearglus, Aurora, the rifing of the red light 
Re, done 

I^ogh, pyra, a funeral pile for burning a. dead body 
Saidoir, a thrower, a cader of darts, a foldier 
Shiol, fiol feed, iflue, tribe, clan ^ 

S^n, fein 
Sheod, adamant 
Samh, Samhra 
Figeach, fighedoir, a weaver 
Fos, moreover 

Putog, circulus ani. Sec og, circular 
Cailleach, an old woman ; cailleachas, dotage 
Coga, war 
Eolar, iolar, an eagle; (eit a feather) citile, a wing, the 

feathers of flight 
Seibti, a judge 
Eile 
Cru 
Obar 

Cot, a boat 
Caitfe 
GeaU 

Gochaire, and gochman, a mafter of ceremonies 
Gamh-ra 

Ghin, 
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Ghnini, 


I do, I aa 


Gni 




Uige 




Gabh 




Cro 




Garait, 


a faint 



Isorr 

Egyptian* 
Ghin, action 

GhiimaUj the countenance 
Ghoi, a fhip 
Ghiphc, to poffefs 
Ghro, viftory 
Gratia, religion, holinefs 

The IriJh Language collated with the Hindoojlanee. 

N. B. Thofe words in the Hindooftanee common to the Arabic are omitted, as they will 
be found in the Iriih Diftionary. 

In the Hindooftanee D and T are commutable. 

D Is often changed to J, as, dhemur, jheemur, a chairman ; duhez, juhez, a dowry. 

Hie Nagaree has no F, and is often rendered by P, Fh, 

R Is convertible into L, and L into R. 

Ch is fometimes hard, fometimes foft, as Cbuchha^ Kukka^ Uncle, Ducbhin^ or DiJk^ 
hin^ South ; Luchmee^ or Lukhme^ riches. 

Thefe remarks are from the Hindooflanic Dictionary, a mod laborious work, compofed 
by Mr. Gilchriil, and printed at Calcutta, 1798, whence the following words are taken. 
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Englijb. 


M9f;» 


IriJh 


Agun 






fire 




aghna, to kindle a fire 


Acu . 
Aoo 


\ 




age 




aoi 


Ahar 






foodj aliment 




aran, bread; airear^ diet, food 


Age 
Aga 


] 




before, in front 




aghai 



Arog 


•^ 




a belch 




bruch 


Aggea 






a command 




agh, alaw 








dominion 




falamhn'uga; £d, a prince 


Anun 






face 




aodhan, eehan 


Ag 






fire 




dagh 


Alim 






learned 




ollam 


Amar 






a general 




amar, pi. onu^ ; amar uile omra, generalifiSmOj 
Ar. L^J/1 ^^1 ameer ool oomra 


Achar 




m 


theology 


* 


aofaracfa. See Eelhoor 
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Hindoo/lanee. 


Engli/h. 


Irijh. 


Are! 


• O! 


• ara! 


Akas 


Iky 


» acas, aether 


Afa 


. aftaflf 


- afan 


Baloo 


fand ^ 


» bul, bal, fand bank 


Ban 


* water 


». the river Ban 


Bifekh 


abundance, increafe 


- bifeacfa 


Bhafha ? 
Buchun 5 


- fpeech 


• beaihcna ^ 


Beet 


- cattle 


. beathah 


Bhoot 


• apparition 


- buitfeach, a witch, fuppofed capable of railing 
apparitions 


Ban 


' an arrow 


- ban-fach, the ban of the Saca ; gun-buine, a 
javelin, from gon to wound 


Bhikharec 


. a beggar 


- poccaire 


Baluk 


• a boy, a brat 


w ballach 


Bora 


• big 


- borr 


Bohit 


* a {hip 


. bad, a boat /^^) ;-/ ^ 


Bum 


- boiflerous 


• buara 


Bunnee 7 
Bunnrce 5 


* a bride 


" bean na bainfe 


Bunnana 


- to build 


- bunnaim, I build 


Bhar 


• to carry '^ 




Bharee 


- a cargo > 


- beiram, I carry; beirt, a load, a burden 


Bhurtee 


- a burthen j 




Bal^na 


- to bum 


•> beal, fire 


Bad 


- wind 


- bad 


Buttee 


- a candle 


- buite, fire 


Bar 


- water 


. bar, tobar, T fervile 


Bokh 


. a goat 


• boc 


Bior 


- fpring, fountain 


- bior, tobar 


Buraduree 


- brother 


- breathair, i. e. bar-athair 


Bhudeful 


- dumfy, cfewniih 


- bodach 


Burpa 


" to be on foot 


- breiba 


Bhar 


- dignity 


. ban- 


B^hou 


. fear 


• uah 


B, hce, our-bhec 


whatever elfc 


• ar bi 


Bui 


- force 


. bal 


Buia, buhat 


- great, eminent 


- buahach 



Been, 
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Been, 


> a harp 


bin, mufick; binne, mufician 


Been-kar 


a harper 


cor, mufick 


Bera 


a float 


baris, a boat 


Boodh 


. intcUcft 


bud, wife 


Byhrce 


an heifer 


birach 


Beer 


a hero 


bar, rug f^ an bar, he was the hero of the day 


Bughec 


a horfe fly 


beachann-capal, a little horfe fly 


Boodha 


. old men, adults 


buidlme 


Banoo 


. lady 


bean-uaial 


Butooa 


a purfe 


. buifte 


Baran 


- rain 


> bhfearain 


Barifli 


• rain 


farais, fraifli, a fhower 


Boka, 


- a ram 


. boc, he goat 


Bhurtce 


- a cargo 


» beirt 


Bari 


. 'laft 


- barr, end, extremity 


Bank 


. a ring 


. f^e, fang, bag 


Booneead 


- root 


• bunadhas 


Byr 


. fpitc 


* bhear, aith-bear, aith-bhir, repetition of fpitc 


Bhao 


• price 


• phiu 


Bharcc 


^ fet 


- barra 


Bar 


- hair 


- barr, hair of the head. See ulag 


Bukhera 


- tumult 


. buaic, gar-buaic 


Bilona 


- to chum 


- ballan, a chum 


Bureeaee 


• violence 


- braghah 


Bol 


- fpeech, voice 


* bl6r, blachd, beal-gach, prattling 


Baola 


- mad • 


* bohalah 


Boul 


• urine 


i- bual 


Bhyo 


* was 


. bi 


Baquee 


- to want 


- eas-baigim 


Baz 


- fornication 


. baois 


Bhakha 


- fpeech 


bagh, a word 


Bora 


. deaf 


* bohar 


Bule 


. as 


» abhla 


Bhoor 


1 afpring 


- bior, fpring water 


Bhur 


» to water 




Burg 


- lightning 1 

- fplendour 3 


- breac 


Bhurak 


Bhujna 


* to worihip 


- buaih, worihip 



JBhuh 
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Bhula 




good 




- 


bil 


Byhra 




deaf 




- 


bouhr 


Bad 




a poet 




- 


bard, a poet 


Bhat 




a bard 




- 


bad, wife 


Birdyt 




a trumpet, figuratively a 


bard 


Bus 




enchantment 




- 


buitfeach, a witch 


Bafun 




^bafon 




■ 


baifin, from bais, water j in the Agra dialeft 
bhiftee, a waterman, Hunter's Trav, As. 
Rcf. V. vi. 


Bo 

Boleaa 


- 


fmell 
to fmell 


1 




bolah, to fmell 


Chal 


• 


manner, cuftom, fafhion 


chiol, oir-chiol, oir, formerly, before 


Chccn-tce 


- 


an ant 




- 


feangan 


Chah 


- 


appetite 




- 


•cio-cras, ocras 


Chhota 


. 


abbreviated 




- 


cutach 


Khinga 


- 


athletick 




- 


cong, hence cong-cais, conqueft; conghail, 
bravery ; congnam, to affift, to help, &c. 


Kura 


* 


heinous 




- 


^uire, do reir a chuire, according to his hcin- 
oufne& 


doofna > 
Sokna y 


m 


to abforb 




■a 


fuchara 


Koo, ko 


m 


to, at 




. 


go 


Koul 


m 


a word 




.- 


cal and focal, F partic* infep. 


Kuhnoot 


m 


fpeech 




- 


caint 


Kunneea 
Caoi, Sanfcrk 


m 


a virgin 
a virgin 


\ 


' 


caini, caidhiu 


Chanet 


. 


moon 




. 


cann, full moon 


Ch, ulle-dar 


« 


annular 




- 


cuil 


*— ^ 


- 


circular 




m 


cmTiil, a fpining whed 3 cul-mhaire, a wheel- 
wright 


Kumeenu 


* 


vulgar, common 


^ 


commonta 


Churkhee, 
Per. • yxhurk 


I 


a fpinning wheel 


- 


ciorc, a circle 


Kul ^ "' 




reft 


• 


• 


colam, to fleep 


Kutuk 




an army 




•- 


cath 


Kurra 




to raife 




- 


corra-ghim 


Ganfee 




point of an arrow 


- 


gun-bhuine, a javelin. See bonfadi 


Kbangee 




tame 




- 


cannfa 



Khaea 
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Khaea 


• eaten 




• cahoo, cathadh 


Chulna 


- to go 




. fhoolam, I go j bi go fliool, be gone 


Khoonta 


- wicked 




• cionti 


Qubur, Kubur 


- a tomb 




- cabara 


Kahla 


. fick 




. caola, fick to death 


Kheefu 


- a purfe 




- ciofe, cifte 


Khad 


- damage 




- ur-choid 


Kurwa 


- bitter, four 




- garv 


Kuzeeu 


- law fuit 




- cuife 


Eala 


- black 




. cal, caile 


Kaluk 


- blacknefs 




. caileach 


Chook 


- blunder 




* feachran 


Khas 


- fiicred 


• 


. cois, facred i cois-reacam, to confecrate 


Kooch 


. bread 




- uchd 


Kuman 


• a bow 




. coman 


Choonchec 


- a dug 




- Iheena, fiona 


Kooch 7 

Ch, hotec l\ 


- bubby 




. cioch, cioft 


K, hut-kccra 


- a bug, beetle 


- ciarog, keer6g 


Khulut 


- an honorary 


drefs 


- cuilidh, drefs, a fuit of clothes 


Ch,-hoot 


- but 




- acht 


Kurkurana 


* to cackle 




. kark, cearc, a hen 


Khiyat' 


- a taylor 




* coitit, a needle, an awl j Ch. DDH chatat, fuere 


Chirooa 
Sanfcrit, curray 


> a cauldron 




- coire 


Khoofhee-jufliQ 


- a caroufal 




. cuiihir 


Kum 


- little, fmall 


I 




Kumur 


- the waift 


- caom 


Qumees 


. aikirt 




- <aimfe 


Choi 


- behaviour 




- giul 


Chabna 


- to chew 




- cagna ; cab, the mouth 


Kook 


- harmony 




- cairke 


Ch, hulna 


- to cheat 




- chluin, fraud 


SLheenat 


- a cheat 




- cnat, a knave 


Kool 


- kindred 




. gaoil 


Koela 


* coal 




- gual 


Kam 


- connexion 




• comb 






1 


Kuchuhrcc 
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Kuchuhrce 


court of jufticc 


- coifirc 


Choukd 


coy 


. fgaol 


Kurtar 


creator 


* kartoir, kuirthoir, crulthoir 


Kal 


'death 


- kal, ceal 


Chuttce 


decay 


• caithea ^ 


Chule 


departure 


. fhool, liul 


Kofli 


a dictionary 


- caifhe, caife mor breithar, the great diAionary 
of verbal roots — title of a diftionary in my 
poflfeffion 


Chourus 


even 


- corr, cor no comeir,>v|cn or odd 


Ch«hla 


dirt 


» cabir 


Chukla 


a diftrift 


^ culg 


Katok 


an army 


- cath, war ; cathal, a warrior, a proper narae^ 
as Cathal O Con-cobhar, which is now 
written Charles O'Connor ; An kuttal, a 
foldier 


Khura 


fair, honefl 


- coir 


Khel 


a frolick 


- cleas 


Khel, khiirc 


fport, play, game 


- clu, duith 


Kyloolu 


flccp 


• colah, cullah 


Khal 


a hog 


- caileach 


Kes 


hair 


-> cais 


Choukus 


juft 


- cochaih 


Khaleeh 


to lack 


- caillte, lacking 


Kora 


a maid 


- garait 


Chhoottcc 


leave 


- chead 


Cha 


love 


. tocha, T fervilc 


Chithura 


a rag 


- ceirt 


Chahecfe 


muft 


. caife 


Kulha 


raw 


* tacas 


Kum 


flender, finall 


r caom 


Kirn 


fun beam 


- grian, the fun 


Khoda, -) 


God 


- Coide, Coimhd^, God; of this Irifli word. 


P. lOcL Khoda. i 


pronounced Code, O'Brien endeavours to make us believe it figni- 


S^ Edhoor 3 


fies the Trinit 


yr, not knowing that id Cad was a name of the God 



Belus, /• e. the only one j the Jews often cxprcffed God by Dip 
Kom (Schult, Caftel). 

Karee-gur 
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a tradefman - ciurtha, bought ; ciura, merchantable 

This word was imported \yy the Aire-.Coti, or primitive Irilh, from the 
Eaft. Chaldee n")>3 cirih, venditio, emptio, ncgotiatio. An \^ kar, 

commercium — and hence I think the name of Ciura or Kerry, and 
Ciurce or Cork. The ports of KLerry and Cork were much refortcd 
to for traflSc, and here the Airc-Coti firft landed from Spain, and on 
Sliab Mis, or the Mountain of Mis, they fought their firft battle" 
with the aborigines, accordmg to Irifh hiftory. 



Chukkue 
Shokh, chuflmi 


- L. coire 
-- whorifli 


\ ( fli^igi coirc 


Kar 


- work 


- ceard, kard, a workman 


Keera 
Kenchwa 


" > a worm 


- ker6g, cnuv 


Kont 


- a fpear 


- coine 


Kuma 

Sanf. Kurunum 
Bengalee, Koror 
Pcrf. Kurdun 


^ A to do, to put, to form cuiram, I do, I place, put 


Kurut, kurta. 


- to create 


• cuirthoir, creator 


Kuzee, u 


- caufe 


- cuife 


Keas 
Dookh 

Dena 

Daon 
Dubba 


- a guefs - geafa 
^ C pain, affliftion, ailment, 7 ^ ^ , 
I annoyance j ' 

^ Ctodo, toadminifteras?^ 
I agent, to apply j "''' 

" > ambufcade - duma 


Dul 
Dak 
Dao 


- an army 

- a meflenger 

- a hatchet 


. dail, dailcath, a pitched battfe 
. tac-daire 
- tuah 


Dal 


- a branch 


. dal, hence dal a tribe, a branch of the family. 
See craobh 


Dahna 

Daghna 

Drik 


] i to burn 
- enchantment 


- daighna 

- draoc 


Samoo-drik 
Dor 


- chiromancy 

- a line 


- dama-draoc, darna-deorac^ foib-draoc 

- dora 


Dharee 


- cord 




Dzam 


- a church 


- daim 



M' 



Din 
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Din 


-^ 








Dewus 


-> day 






dia. Sec dhoon 


Dec, a 


o 








Deo 

Deota 


" \ a deity 






dia 


Diwcc 


- divine 






diaha 


Des 


- region 






defies, dus 


Dooara 


- a door 






doras 


Dhak 


- fear 






agh, droc 


Daghna 


- to fire 






daigh, fire 


Dhuj 


- elegance of 


figure 




deas 


Dhalna 


. to form 






dealbham 


Dhoon 


- to labour 






duah, labour; whence dia, day, the time of 
labour 


Dcrkur 


. late 






deireadh 


Dureea 


- the fea 






deirc 


Dhurka 


- fear 






droch 


Dekna 


- to fee 






dearcam 


Dhooa 
Dood 


* > fmoke 






deahac, toit 


Dolna 


. to go 






dul 


Duchcin 


. fouth 






deaf, deafan 


Def 


- native 






dus, hence 




I think} lnd< 


iuf'tan^ the native country on the River Ind, a name given by 




our Aire-Coti. 




' 


Dookhd 


- work 




• 


duagh 


Dol 


- a baiket 




- 


dail 


Doonce 


- the world 




. 


dowan 


Ejad 


- invention 




■ 


ead ; fee cad, in the ptofpeftus ; hence eadar, 
uadar, an author j An O^j wajed, an 
inventor 


Eeflioor,Efur,Ifwur God 




- 


Aofar 


Achar 


- theology 




- 


aofarah 


Eurghu 


* to amble 




- 


cu-ghim, to ride; fel, horfe; fal-reighim, to 
amble 


Eeza 


. vexation 




- 


eifi, vexatious 


Ek 


- one 




- 


gac, every one j n'eac, any one 


Elm 


. art, fciencc, 


1 learning 


- 


ollam 


Elmofuzl 


- arts and fcienccs 


• 


ollamh-afiofal 

£c 
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Ee 


. this, it, he 


^ e 


Ichha 


- defirc 


. eife 


Egad 


- contrivance, invention - ead ; fee ead-armeas in diftionary 


In 


. them 


• in, fin 


Eear, yar 


« a friend 


- ciris 


Ercc 


. the heel 


- lar, hind-part ; iar-bal, car-bal j hind-member, 
tail 


Fidiycc 


. fubjeft, fervant 


. fcod 


Facdu 


C benefit, intereft, gain 
I fervice, profit. 


'I feidhm 


Facl 


- doer, agent 


. fal 


Feel 


- an elephant 


. fil 


Faluk 


. Iky 


-• flac-amhnas, heaven • 


Fun 


. art 


. fonn 


Firdoos 


- paradife 


. faradhais 


Furokht 


- falc 


- reicht, freicht 


Fitr 


- breaking the faft 


. fitr 


Fazil 


- learned 


. fiofal 


Fujr 


• dawn 


. feafgar 


Faedum-und 


. ufeful 


- feidhmal 


Ghat, khat 


. fin 


- cathua, fin } ni leig finn an cathua, lead us net 




/ 


into temptation ; literally,* permit us not to 
fin. Ch. KOn chataj peccatum. 


Goon 


" art, fkili 


. gun, guntas, Ikilful ; gunta, an engineer 


Gahuk 
Khwahan 


> a buyer 


- coivce 


Ghaona 


- to wound 


- gonam 


Goochha 


- a bunch 


- gas 


Ghyrut 


- fpirit, dignity, zeal 


- gearait, a faint, a virgin 


Ghazee 


- a champion 


- gaife 


Gool 


- charcoal 


- gual 


Gohar 


- a cry, a bellow 


- gaire 


Ghutana 


- to curtail 


- cutahnam 


Gulee 


- a defile 


- glaic 


Gur-ereca 


. a goat-herd ^ 




Bher 


- a (heep > . 


. gour-aora, aora, a fticphcrd 


Bhcr-hara 


- a fliepherd j 




Gurhst 


. a hole 


. pai— ghcar, ^B pi, particula explctiva 



M 2 
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Ghora 


- a horfe 




greah, gour 


Gurra 


- hot, warm 




gurm 


Gou 


- a cow 




geo 


Ghumfan 


- war, battle 




gumha 


Goyacc 


- fpecch 




guh 


Gula 


. voice 




gloir 


Ghool-ghoolu 


J' a tumult, uproar, la 
\ mentation 


■( 


gul, dr-goil 


Gula, gecla, jal 


. water, wet 




gil, water 


Guma 


- to heap 




cama 


Ghcra 


- near 




gearr 


Jhurgra 


- combat 




ughra 


Ghur 


^ a houfe 




goir, habitation 


Jec 


. yes 




fe 


Jins 


- gender 


.' 


infce 


Jal 


- a net 




co,chal, c fervile 


Joon 


« time 




uine, fiun 


Jhol 


- feed 




iiol, fliiol 


Juna 


- fon 




'nion, Ch. p3 nin, fiUus 


Jununee 


• mother 




*naing 


Har 


- an elk 




arr 


Hoc 


- fame 




rua 


Iftrcc 


* a wom^Q 




ftrea-pac, a wicked woman, a whore 


Laeq 


- able 




laoc, a champion 


Luraec 
Luraeek 


- battle 

- to give battle 


( 


luireac, a war*drefs, a coat of mail 


Luhr 


. the fea 




lear 


Lukuk 


. glitter 




lucar, glittering 


Lana 


* to bleed 




leana, coire 


Lounda 


- a boy, child, brat 




leanbh, children ; luan, an adult, a fon 


Lon 


- fait 




Un, the fea ; leana, a fait marfh 


Leeroo 


- a Ihe calf 




lee, a calf 


Ludon , 


- a cargo 




luchd 


Lootera 


- a robber ^ 




flotaire, S fervile 


Lung 


- to halt 




lang, langi-feitr, fide lines of a hcM-fe or cow 


Lotna 


- to wallow 




latam, iom-latam 


Lok, log, khulq 


» people 




luchd 


Merou, 


- axis of the globe 




mihr, mir, mir-geart 

Mara 
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Man 






klUed 




xnarv 


Muha, mota 






eminent 




maih, maith 


Mirt 






death 




irt, mirt, mord 


Mel 






chime of bells. 


hannony 


mcillan, a little bell ; fee kd in the Egypt. 


Mota 






fat 




meit, uimite 


Milh 






£dt 




maluach, falt-marih 


MaUah 






a failor 




meallah 


Mutkee 






a chum 




muithge 


Moon, 






afagc 




main, mumteJudid, philofophers; fee lok 


Mudh 






middle 




meadhon 


Mecan 






gentle 




min, meen 


Mukbun 
Musfk 


\ 




butter 


{ 


mSn \ fr^ *^""^ 5 "^^^S^^^ * ^^^^ 


Mohru 






alhell 




muireadi (the murex) 


Muhfool 






a tax 




meas 


Moofh 






vulgar 




tomais, T fervile 


Mai 






wealth > 

wealthy j 




maladair, a rich farmer, a great land-holder. 


Maldar 








P^ jloJU maldar, rich 


Mihnat 






work 




monar 


Milna 






to meet 




malam 


Ncech 


{ 




any one } a common 7 
perfon 3 


neach 


Nefcha 






low, below 


m 


nios, neefh, a fliip 


Nao 






aihip 


• 


naoi, a (hip, and the name of Noah 


Nek 






good 


. 


neoc 


Ncao 






juftice, law 


- 


neav 


Nuruk 






hell, the abode of ferpents 


\ nar-aike 


Nihaee 






an anvil 


. 


'neoin 


Nord 






backgammon 


- 


nard, beart-nard, the game of nard, back- 
c[ammon 


Nya 






a maiden 


w 


nl, a daughter, a neice 


Nath 






mafter 


- 


nath, nathan, noble 


Nam 






title, name 


• 


ainm 


Nigot 






naked 


• - 


nocht 


Ni 






a negative 


• 


ni 


Nifaedu 






ufelefs 


w 


ni feidhm 


Nuhana 






to waih 


• 


ni-yeana ^ 


Oont 






acamd 


sm 


onn, a horfe 



Oontra 
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Oontra 


- burden of a fong 


- aontra 


Oordoo 


- high 


• ard, arda 


Ocht 


. doleful 


. ucht 


Ootara 


. a thoroughfair 


- oghtar, ootar, Q. ootar-ard, &c, &c. 


Pan 


. water 


- ban, the river Ban 


Poot 


• a child 


- poth, a fon, a boy, dearbh-phiuthr, a fifter 


Pet 


. matrix 


- pit, pudaidum mul. 


■Pyfa 


- money 


- pifa 


P, hufa 


.. fwampy 


- baife. See bais 


Par 


- bank of a river 


- part 


Pifach 


* a demon 


- pifeoc, a witch 


Poor 


- a building 


- port, a houfc 


Poora, purao 


- a camp 


• port, long-port, &c. &c. 


Poora 


- a village 


• purin 


Pal 


. a fail 


- pal-maire, a rudder, /. e. that governs the fails 


Rona 


- to lament 


- b,ron, lamentation 


Ry 


- rate, land-rent 


- ru, wages, hire 


Rus 


. myftery 


- run, myftery j rus, knowledge, ikill 


Roj 


- lamentation 


- roifir 


Ry,yut 


- farmer, cultivator 


- rait 


Roufbun 


- Ught 


• rufhin, light 


Ranee 


- a queen 


- rian 


Ruec 


- bran 


' ruifc, bark 


Rufaee 


- knowledge 


- rus 


Rugs 


- dance, baH 


- rinkc 


Roea 


• hair 


• roin 


Rat 


^ night 


- reag 


Ruth 


- a chariot 


- roth, cread-roth 


kit, root 


- feafon 


- rath, cheara rath, the four feafons 


Rut 


- coition 


- riut, comh-riatuin 


Ruchana 


- to celebrate 


- reacham. Scekhas 


Secnu 


• the breaft 


- sin, fhccn 


Suchacc 


- hearty, cheerful 


• fugach 


Sonta 


• a club, a mace 


- fonn 


Shaer 


• a poet 


. ihear, harmony 


5ootar 


- a carpenter 


- faothar 


Sookwar 


• delicate 


- focair 



Sidh 
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T,han 


- a web 


Tuiaee 


- a foot 


Turrara 


- fire 



T,heck 
Teeruthce 
Tal, tutta 



Irijb. 
fidh, good genius 
fuan 
iic 

iiabun 
focar 
fafaire 

fiter-ne, a harp 
fean, hence feannach, a fox 
fiortaire, an executioner of malefaAors 
fiorr-alach, rape 
fearb, bitter 
fearrah 

tal^ to cut, an axe, &c. j tailm, arms, cutting 
tools; talifg, fome inflxument of war, 
(Shaw) 
taihg 

tria, a wave, the tide flowing ; ath-tria, the ebb 
tearc 
tria, tri 
trein 

tarruing, pulling 

tulac, tulac-og, from locam, I diVorcc, T fervile, 
teac, a dwelling 
port-tus, finging beads, I think, or beads to 

fing to, a rofary, a mafs book, (Shaw^. 

Per. .I*^ huzar, beads for faying prayers. 

Japonefe, tfiizu, beads ufed at devotion 
tannai 
traoih 
tarra, fire ; crois tarm, a lighted ftick 

Hence crois-tarran^ the proclamation-fire, a lighted fignal to take up arms, 
by fending a burning (lick from place to place with great expedition ; 
(Shaw) — \t was a fire-beacon made on the hills, viz. pn taran, and 
occurs in this fenfe in Efai. 30. 17. crois is the Ch. HD caraz, proda- 
mavit. By the Brehon laws, it was death to extingui(h the fire of 
Belus, or, the crois-tarran 

good - tacar 

a pilgrim - deorathdc . 

hoc - teith, hot ; teitap, the fun 



Kndoojianee. 


Englijb. 


Sidii 


* a faint 


Sona 


. ikep 


Sookha 


- dry 


Saboon 


• foap 


Sook 


- eafy 


Sufurec 


- a traveller 


Sitar 


. a guitar 


Seana 


- fagacious 


Shurarut 


- villany 


Sur-fon 


- muflard 


Sibr 


- aloes 


Soorahec 


- a bottle 


Talwar 


- a cutlafs 


T,hug| 


- a thief, a cheat 


Tir-na 


* to fwim, to float 


T,haraek 


- few 


T,hour 


- a place, a fetttlement 


Teohr 


. afaft 


Toma 


- to pull 


Tulak 


- a divorce 


Tik-na 


- to dwell 


Tus-bee 


- rofary, beads 



Hindoo/lanee. 


EngUjh, 


Tez 


- hot 


Uluk 


. hair 


Ulao 


. a bonefire 



Inxviil *jr R E F A C E» 

Irijh 

. teas 

- ulca, the beard. See alka in the Zend 
* ulla, a place of devoti(m in times of paganifm, 
where the facred fires were kept burning ; 
Whrace, with T fervile, TuUa, the name of feveral of the round towers, 
in which thofe fires were kept— and hence Ulta-meas, the bonefire-tax^ 
the contributions gathered by the mummers on the eve of All Saints. 
Vila agus 'Clogas an Naoimh Cholmain ; the UBa arid the belfry of 
Saint Colman ; Vila an teamputll^ the facred fire of the temple, now 
tranflated, the Calvary of the church. Sec O'Brien, who derives 
Tul from it, fignifying the relifts of the Saints ; alfo tula an teampuill^ ' 
the place where bones and fculls are heaped up 
tJfl . feed, breed - fiol 

Ufl - root, origin > Cuafal^ noble, well born; Duine-uafal^ Sir; Bean 

Ufeel « genuine, noble 3 \ «^/, Madam. See Uafal in the ProfpeAus. 

Thefe words, ufed in common in Ireland, are not to be found in any of the 

Celtic dialeds, nor the following, viz. Ual or Uaill, as in Lhwyd. Cead 

ar ual Omra, head or chief of all the nobles ; Ar. J A Ulu, lords, 

matters, a lord; ^\ AS Ulu'l* Emr, emperors, generals; in 

like manner, Uachtarard, an emperor, a chieftain, is the Hindoottanee 
ikbteardj a man in power, (Gilchrift) from the Indo-Scythian root 
uacbtar^ uppermoft; whence uachtaran, a prefident, a governor; 
uachtaran na fagairt, the chief of the pri^fts, the high pricft — ^and 
hence the motto of the O'Brien family, Lamb laidir an uachdair^ 
the ftrongcft hand uK>ermoft 

P,hul - fruit . ul 

Urn - I - am, I 

Hence the firft perfon, indicative mood prefent tenfe, terminates in am^ 
which the Lexiconifts have expreffed in Englifli as thyc infinitive, viz : 
deananiy to do; eifcim^ to cut oflf; droham^ to aflSrm, &c. &c. 
Uhl (Ar.) - people - eile 

Ych - it - 6 

Y,yam - time, feafon - aim, aimfir 

Yane - videlicet - eadhan, pronounced eayan. See the letter D 

in the Profpeftus 
Yek . one - neac, eac, any one ; gac, every one 

The afiinity of the Irifli with the Sanfcrit will be fhewn in another work. Its great 
affinity with the Punic, and Punico Maltefe, has been proved in an Eflay on the Antiquity 
of the Irifli Language, in which was given a tranflation of the Punic fpeech in Plautus. 



PROSPECTUS 



OF A 



DICTIONARY 



Qf TM9 



IRISH LANGUAGE, 

COLLATED WITH THE CHALDJEAN AND ARABIC, 
AS A PROOF OF THE VERAOTT OF THE FOREOOkNG HISTORT. 



BEFORE we proceed, it is neceflary to infonn the reader diat the Infli takes^ or re- 
quires the fame fervife letters as die Chaldasan and Hebrew laaguages do, which are aMb 
common in the Arabic. This is a principal point in the formation of all Orioital languages, 
that has not been noticed by Irifh Lexiconifts, and has caufed a wonderful coafuikm. 

S E R V I L E S. . 

K, A. Sometimes forms the future, fometimes betokens the prseter j as an ait a ttiocfadh y?, 
from whence he Ihall come ; deirim^ I fay ; a deif^ he faid. A is fometimes ufcd lor 
L, abaram^ I fpeak, labaram^ I fpeak ; from bar fpecch ; the fame in -the Chaldee, 
N (A) eft fcrvile ab initio ut ^ (L) Buxtorf ; "i^n bar bqui. A is fometimes a Qega» 
tivc as in the Pehlvi ; a baile^ not at home ; a h^Eirinn^ out of Irdand. 

n, B. A particle, fignifying, according to, condition : Ci//, a chib ; bacul^ a ftaff) eainf^ fpeech; 
Jfacanta^ prating; 

n, H. Although not allowed to be a letter, is often ufed emphatically or pathetically, like tfap 
Heth of the Chaldee-^^ boireadb le binpiibb aauy to plough with four-footed beaftg. 

N D, C. Like, 



^ PROSJ^ECTUS. 

3, C Like, for, as, contrafted for co^ ceo. Nia^ a maid ; caini^ a virgin ; atfe^ coufufion } 

rjj/^,'difcord; arba^ carbhy a chariot, 
% h. To, for ; it is alfo cmphatical \, bar^ abar^ fpeech } labhara^ to fpeak ; nM3 bar^ 

cxprellit verbis. 
O, M. Forms nouns, and is cmphatical : ac^ kindred ; mac^ a fon ; ed^ to handle j mad^ a 

hand ; it is ibmetimes a note of comparifon : oide^ an aflembly \ moide^ a convention, a 

court. 
3, N. Is often ufed for M, as a fervile : ar rCathair^ our father \, ar rCarm^ our root, origin, 

forefather, n et d fcrvilia, quandoquc ut radicalia 'exprimi (Bochart). Radices 

Hebraicas non inconfideratiiis forfan aliqui auxerunt, dum addititias & prasfixas literas 

non diftinxerunt a radicalibus (Thommaffinus). ^ 

^, S. n, T. Are commutable, as in the Hebrew, S implying who, or which \ Coti, Scoti, 

they who are Coti. 
>D F. Is not reckoned a fervile, but an expletive particle, like the Chaldaean >Q phi, and the 

Arabic \^ F, which Golius calls particula infeparabilis, and Richardfon a prefixed 
particle of inference : caU focal^ a word ; locals focla^ a palace. 

NEGATIVES PREFIXED. 

A. out of, from, wanting, &c. ; a Jinn^ from us : funt oppofita Mn\D fariaj libcrum, ct 

MnoM qfiriay prohibitum, (Buxt.). 
An. Ain. Ch. pH ain^ particula negativa ; dearbhj fare, certain ; andearbh^ uncertain \ if 

followed by e or /, it is written in : fa ban bos dearbhj tigus an aimfir indearbb ; 

death is certain, and the time uncertain. 
Ead, is the Egyptian ad^ and the Arabic tXC «^> negative, implying of no value. 
Ni, Nih, Nios, ufed promifcuoufly, P. . J »/, Ar. . ^ nehi. 

Ab is feldom ufed : nar ab leoj let him not live j it is fometimes aflixed : geary near ; garabj 
not clofe; Ch. niM cum negativa femper ufitatur, Ar. ^ ^| abL 

£as, from the Chaldee 7VDV afa^ to deftroy, to diminifh. 

Mi, Chaldee. D (M.) praefixa litera, M negationem indudit, unde Graecorum Mi» uon ita. 
niK oHTy lux, miMD meouray fpelunca, ex me^ negante, ct wr, lumen (Thom.)- Ar. 
1^ may non. 

Mith, is the Egyptian negative, met. 
* Do, Di, is the Arabic (o daa^ unperfed, infirm. 

Each, 



PROSPECTUS. 3 

Each, Eagh, is the Pert ^oJ^ hej. ^jju^ heecb^ not, none, of no account. 

Gar, iongar, Ar. ^i ghaity no, not, except, different. 

Be, is feldom ufcd } be-tibh^ bcu-tibh^ inteftate (fee tib.) P- / -j be^ a primitive article^ 

or prepoiition, without. 
La. Laceir^ not good } la-baonadh^ di£imulation ; la-graitb^ raihnefs ; Ch. Hi la, Ar^ J/ It| 

nee, non. 
Amh, obfcurity, imperfeftion^ amadan^ not learned, a fool, Ch. tDniH aumm^ obfcuratum. 

AUGMENTATIVES PREFIXED. 

Im, ioma, iomad, mead, much, many, encreafe. Ch. nDH bamaj Ar« Ioa^ tneet. 

In, fit, proper, M>3n binia. 

Deach, deagh, good, pure. Ch. ndt deca* Ar. • ^^ adukb. 

Fal, to do, to aft, is often prefixed to verbs j Ch. *7yD pbal^ Ar. ^J^j^/aif operari, agerc. . 



TH is always an hiatus in Iriih ; as, botbar^ read bobar^ deaf; botbra^ read bobra^ a town ; 
ceatbray read cabaruy four. See p. xzxvi. preface, where TH ^nli be found to be the 
fame in the Zend and Pehlvi dialefts. 



L a 



PROSPECTUS. 



A D J U N C T Sv 

The adjunfts in the Irlffc language are not nnmerous. They agree (o pcrfeftly witfi' 
thofe in the Hindooftanee, that I have placed them in oppofite columns. Tlic Hindooftanec 
arc taken from Gilchrift's Grammar of that language, printed at Calcutta in 1798, p. i68* 



IRrSH. 



a. 



amaiL 






Germ^ warm, gorm^;, hof. 

Fol^ cover, fob, a garment* 

ambuily Canij quarrel, czmamhuitj quarrel- 

awul, (omti geann^lovt^ gc2nnambuily moA 

See note lovely ;^/r, fair, handfome, fpch-- 

* amhuily mod beauteous. 

Deargj red, AczYgamhaiL, reddiih ; ban^ 
ivhite, hainambaily whitifh; comh- 
cofambaily like m quantitf • 
Deabbdy quarrelfome, deab^jr, litigi- 
ous; duine^ man, duineac^ people; 
bol^ fmell, boW, fcented; deaib^ 
wind, deaths, windy ; freagar^ rc- 
fponfe, freagar^r, relponfible. 
Spealy a fcythe, fycaizdoir^ a mower ; 
feal^ flefh, fcohdoir^ a butcher; carb, 
a chariot, carba^^ir, a charioteer; 
^reacbf prey, booty, cradtiadoiry a 
robber ; faigb^ a dart, {dighdoir^ a 
foldler; mal^ pofleffion, maWa/r, a 
landholder under the chief. 
Toic^ money; toi^/7, a treafury; meas, 
T<£pc&i mea/a/, refpefled; mez/al^ 
air^ refpef^; deorade^//, a pil- 
grim's hut. 

Soil J Kght, foij/^, refplendencc ; faor^ 
free, faoiya, freedom ; hotfe^ acquit- 
ment ; Jian^ found, voice, iian/2r, har- 
mony. 



dair^ 
doir. 



fail, 
fal. 






MINDOOSTANEE. 

a. Gurniy warm, gurnui, hot fe^fon ; gol^ 
round, goltf, a ball. 

mvul. l^urh'uwuly much reading; likh«w«/, 
a great deal of writing ; khc\uwulj a. 
great fporting; luruwuly much con- 
tention ; piltrtc;ttf, Copious potation; 

mael. Suhzccmael^ grcenifll; foorkhecffWtfA 
reddiih ; zurdee;iwitf/i yellowifh. 

ai; Sozaky fdtlding; poflki*, covering;; 
ukl khoor^it, eating ; tup^^, warmth ; 

eboby a pole, chobw*, a (tick ; few^ 

fervice, kv^ak^ a fervaiit« 

dor. Zumeend^r, a landholder; qurz^r,a 
debtor; chohdarj a mace bearer; 
dqokzndary a ihopkeeper^ ab^i^^r, a 
water cooler. 



fal, fuk, money ; tuk/i/, a mint ; ghof/W, 
fala. a ftable ; dhurum/2j/a, an alms houfc. 






Hur^, greeniih; wileet»?, a fo- 
rcigner; riindooftan»<?, a Hindoo- 
ftanee. 

el. 



i 



PROSPECTUS. 



ail* 



as. 



ara^ 
har^ 
dr. 



ha. 
gha* 

fieac. 

nagar^ 
gar. 



IRISH. 

Glan^ pure, glano/, abftergent ; uach^ 
dachj acclivity, uachdach/s:/, acclivi- 
ousj garg^ acrid, garg^j/, acrimoni- 
ous ; freagar^/V, refolution. 

Pailtj plenty, pailtji, abundance ;y0r^, 
deceiving, forb^/, deceit $ ealy know- 
ledge, eol^w, acquaintance j dlu^ 
near, dl«x, adjacency; buit/ach, a 
witch, huitfach^, witchcraft ; caridy 
a friend, caird^ j, friendfliip } feabh^ 
good, feabh^, goodnefs. 

Damhfa^ dancing, damh&ir, a dancer ; 
daorj a captive, ^aor^ra, a flaye; 
cofna^ acquiremeat, coifimir, an ac- 
quirer ; meallt^/r, a deluder ; forf^ a 
guard, forfair^, a watchman $ fore, 
ibong, forcairf violence; dia^r, 
divinenefs} ratf (urety^ ratoir, one 
that gives bail or fecurity (or money— 
hence mal-rat^/r, a banker, 

Feab^ good, feabi&jr, honefty. 

0/0, balfam, olgba, balfamic; feoly 
flefli, fcolgbay canieous. 

Digbey gratitude, dighen^^r, grateful; 
dioly ufe, diolnAi^) ufeful. 

'Bdlnagary the city of Bel ; LKnag/iry 
the fortified city ; Rath^jr, the fort 
of the Rath ; Mullk\^tfr, the fort of 
the mill ; Bana^i^^r, Agha^^r, Dun- 
gary the fort of the hill ; Dxmgarbbany 
fort of the white hill. 

Caiflean^tfr, CafUe^jr, or the caftle 
fort. 

firb. 



eh 
ael. 



as. 



HINDOOSTANEE. 

trfaa^/, wounded ; bojh^/, loaded ; pa^/, 
fure footed ; durha^/, bearded. 



Vtzasy thirft} congh^i, droufinefs; 
mithi7i^ fmodthnefs ; oonch^, height; 
\sxtasy longing for water. 



ary luvkxxtbaray a woodmonger ; pun^^r^r, 
aray a water carrier; fohuni&^rj, a weeder ; 
bara. hanjum, a trader ; pocluirj, a wiper ; 
chum^r, a cuxrien 



ha. Punii&tf, aquatick ; bhootai&if, haunted. 

gab. Dmgaby a place for fitting ; goofui^g^t^^ 
a paflbg, a ferry ; fuhur^^, early. 

nak.' Hgul/ki*, fearful; khurtifiwi, dange- 
rous; fliuwutmi^, luftftiL 

nt4gury Mqofznugury the city of Mofes ; Ram- 

gurb. niigury the city of God; ]jnugury 
the city of viftory; MartinfurA, 
Martin's fort ; Futi^«r*, Fort Vit» 
toriaj Kujuf^^r*, NujuPs fort. 



fureb. 



I 



IRISH. 

forh. Dzcinforb^ deceiving oiankiad; muir* 
e^dh/orb^ 'deceiving the people.— 
(Keating). See MuiredoCj prince of 
the people, and Oc. 

amhnas. Maith^ pardon, m^iihambnas^ ahfo- 
lution ; brejtb^ judge, breithii/TZi&ff^, 
adjudication. 

deocbas. Gair^ a call, a cry, ^rdeochas^ accla- 
mation. 

adh^ Lajfamy to afcend } hSadh^ afcenfion ; 

ab^ ice J to aiEx ; iccadb^ affixion ; /aory 

a. free, . horaidhy deliverer. 

ados. DorCy dark } dotcadasj darknefs. 



pros pectus; 

hindoostanIee. 

fur^b. D'd/urebf deceiving heirts. 



4* 



dealing 

hearts; mmdoomjurebf dcceivhigthc 
people. 



Neek, blue ; Ion j, fait ; raj^, a king- 
dom ; gungti, the river ; feetul^, the 
fmall pox. 



♦ Mh for W and V, I cannot ayoid every opportunity of repeating the numerous proofs of the Irifli haWng^ 
Joft their primitiye alphabet, which FereKus tells us, the firft preachers of the gospel reprefented as charadlen 
invented by the devil. In like manner we are told in the book of Lecan, that the ancient Dans or poems, 
which were the compofition of the DaJanian or Chaldscan colony, were fiiUy preferred, until fuch time as the 
Chriftian faith was preached in Ireland, but that then they were JSrirrf^, exterminated, becaufe they were the 
invention of the devil. 

If the old Iriih had no letters, no alphabet of their own &(hion, with a peculiar manner of employing them, 
for expreffing the organic founds of their language^ and prefervmg the original (Irudture of their words, ah art, 
wherein all true orthography confids ; it is apparent, froon the nature of things, that they could never have thought 
of ufing the labial letter M with the afpirate H fubjoined to it, to render the found of the Oriental Vau, or the 
Latin V, confonant. (See letter M.). 

This is not the only inftance pra^fed by the Irifli writers. In all words begun or ended by X, inftead of 
writing that fimple charader, they never chofe to reprefent it, otherwife than by employing two of the Roman 
charaders, viz. CS or GS, a trouble they certainly might have faved themfelves, at lead in writing the Latin, 
had they not rejeded it as an exotic charader, and no^exifting in their ancient alpbaiet; if this was not the true 
motive, it muft appear a paradox ; for, if the Irifli had no letters before th^ introdudion of the Latin alphabet, 
what could be their motive conftantly to rejed fome fimple charaders, and fubftitute two different letters in their 
ftead, efpecially in writing a foreign tongue, to which all fuch charaders were equally proper and fitting : and if all 
leturs were equally new and exotic to them, certainly all had an equal right to be preferved by them. Yett did 
they admit X as a numeral. 

As to the Irifh language, when all thofe of Europe were poli/hed and refined, (b as to become new and per- 
k6i languages, the Iriih had neither relifli nor leifure to think of fuch a reform, fe as to lofe the radical words and 
orthography. In the reign of Elizabeth, or at moft in the time of Hen. VIII. the Irifli, like all other languages 
of Europe, began to take a new drefs, but no fooner was this attempted by the natives, than the Engltfli Go- 
vernment 



#4 PROSPECTUS; 

vcromeAt took il^iQ^ex^Tpate itstrKes in Irdand, which has been the chief reafoo of its reuining iu purity 
and orthography. The^MA at that time being bent in oppofition, to preferve it, had no leiTure to continue that 
-refinement^ wlijch would-probably ha^e difguifed its firn^turct fb as to be (iich as-we fee the We)fh at this day. 

This proceedinglDf the Engiifh, fax from being conformable to good fenfe, and to^itrards obtaining the intended 
purport and end of their defigns, was in effect diametrically oppofite to both ; for» in order to perfiiade any people 
into a new opinion and a new form of worfliip, it revolts all reafon, to think that the method of efledting it ihould 
be exhorting them in a foreign language ; for in that cafe, they muft firft have had the trouble of teaching them 
this new language, or wait until the people firft reje^ed their own dCaledb, which was as elegant and as proper as 
the language of the reforming minifters at that time, to exprefs all the thoughts of man's heart, and to convince 
the hearers of any truth whatfoever, in either a literary or a religious matter. And this blindnefs of the reformers, 
with regard to their uniformly praying and preaching in Englifli, has been afcribed, by fome bigots, to a particular 
providence of God in favour of the Roman Catholic religion, and to the holy prayers and intercelEon of the 
Virgin Maryi as well as to that of St. Patrick, and his fellow labourers in this country. 
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OF A 



DI G T I ON A R Y 



OF THE 



IRIS H L A N G U A G E, 



A B 

A Is a Servile. See page i. l^rofp. 

A, a hill J abiU^ a wooded hill ; Pun. M, , 
mons. ^>3"H abilj mons fylvcftris (Aldrete). 
Sec biU. 

ARjaba^ Lord, father. Ch. M3M aba. Hcb. 
3« ah. Ar. \^\ ab. Les premiers Seigneurs 
ont €i€ les peres, c'eft pourquoi 11 y a grand 
apparence que dans la langue primitive on fe 
fervoit du meme terme pour defigner Tun et 
Tautre. Ce mot s*eft confervc dans un de ces 
fens Chez les Irlandois, et dans Tautre parmi 
une grande partic des Nations de TUni- 
VeW. (Bullet Mem. fur la langue Cdtique). — 
■** The firft Lords were fathers, therefore, 
** there is great probability that, in the pri- 
" mitive tongue, the fame term fcrved for 
"** Father and Lord, as prefcrved in the Iri(h 
** language." (See letter D). Ab^ fignifies an 
abbot, head of die diurch ; as cohan^ a lord, 
conaehj lordly, formed the Hebrew frtS ^ohen 
and the Chaldec wrtt cahc^ttj Sacerdos, ut 
Hebraic^ token. Hebnetmi aucem VQcabulumi 
aliquando lat^ accipitur pro PrsefeAis, Topar- 



ABA 

chis, Gubematoribus politicis, & tunc in Tar- 
gum redditur Mni rabba^ princeps, ut Cohen 
On J Sacerdos Oniorum ; Targtmi, Rabba de 
On J princeps in On. Genef. 41. 45. (Buxtorf). 

jfb is often ufed as a pracfix, and Kke the 
Arabic v^| ab^ (father, mafter, poffcflfar,) en- 
ters into the compofition of a great tiumber of 
Irifh names. Am, mother, does the fame, form- 
ing the rhetorical figure called Metonomy^ as 
AbaiUj the father of flowing water, a river* 
Anunn^ the mother of flowing water, a riven 
Abaiji^ the father of cuftom, that iS, faflxioq, 
habit. Abcaidj father of mirth, a jeft. Abfdal^ 
the father of divine pneceptors, an apoftle, 1. 1. 
*?M n\t; n« ab fadi et. Abgitir^ the father of 
letters, the alphabet. Ch. h©3 p^ari^ ikere. 
Abra^ the father of motion, the eye-Kd. Ab, 
iii Arabic, enters into the compofition of a great 
number of names (Richardlbn% See Arc. ' 

ABAI, a bud ; >nM /iW, gtcfcn* fruits. 

ABAILT, death; An ^y^hebUy Qi. 
ti*TN obad^ perdidit, de omnimoda tA perdi* 
tlonc, nunc conflruflum cum iitettst^^a, ut 
abalim. ABAIR 



A IF 

ABAIR, to fay, fpcak ; Ch. n^n bar^ loqui, 
to fpcak ; 7rOT\ hebara^ fonus, tonus.* See da- 
bar^ labaram^ barughe. 

ABAIRT, education ; Ar. [jl aba. 

ABAR, caufc; cred i an tabhar ? what is 
the matter ? ar an abhaf^ thertfore, for that 
i-cafon ; Ch, niny tf^(?r, caufe \ niny3 Be-abor^ 
for the fake or caufe of. 

ABAR, pudendum ; mac an abar^ the ring 
finger^ the cliild of the pudendum ; mathair 
lurdhe^ the ring finger, i. e. the finger of (ma- 
thair) the matrix ; Ch. nnw abar^ pudendum ; 
Ch. KiDD mitray uterus muUebris, matrix. 

ABHAC, a terrier dog j Ch. p2H abakj 
terra obtcgcrc. 

ABHADH, a flying camp j Ch. n3N abbar^ 
niai. 

ABOU, the war cry ; Crom abou / Butler 

. abou /—it ise alfo ufed in c^lling^ as, ogani abouj 

obo young manj Reb. >13N about^ Oho. Gr. 

ACH, but, except j Ch, •]« ach^ fed, tan- 
tummpd6, vcrumtamen, profefto, certc,fan^. 

ADHRAM, to reverence, to worfhip } Per. 
^til adrumy veneration, to reverence. 

A(D, AIDE, one ; taidej firft, commence- 
ment ; traide^ one, firft ; car-aid^ twain, (one 
and one) coimb-eady to couple one and one to- 
gether; ceatnaidy one iheep; ceadam^ firft; 
Jornada many 5 ath-ahad^ re-union; Chtin A/^rf, 
$hi2dy unus, primus, n^mp kedma primus; 
nnN ahady uqus ; Ar. c>^ ahad^ one ; ijlj 
taraty once; \CkKi\ ab-tuda^ commencement; 
fianfcrit, Adaniy firft; 

AIFRION, the mafs ; ti-aifrionj the maik- 
hpyfe, or rbc hpufe of bcn^di^pn ; Ch. \^P^ 
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aphriuny templum, & nomen oppidi Babylonia, 
(Caft..), An ^j^ Jl afriany benediftion ; Pcrf. 
aferirty praife, glory, benediftion, bicffing. Fan^ 
another ancient name for a place of worfliip, as 
Fan Lobuhy the xhapel of St. Lobuis, in the 
county of Cprk, bof the-4ike fignification ^ 
fan^ Senediftioh, Arab. Fan-leac^ the fame in 
literal meaning as Crom4eac^ a heathen altar of 
rude ftone. (O'Brien). — ^Notwithftanding this 
explanation byDf. O^Brien, he moft Tgnorantly 
brings aifrion^ the mafs, from the Englifti word 
differing ! If the Chaldee aphriun^ a temple, did 
not oppofe us, we m^ht bring the Irifli aifrion^ 
the mafs, from the Englifh word offering! If 
the Chaldee, aphriun, a temple, did not Oppofe 
usi we might bring the Inlh aifrion from the 
Arab clJl afra^ facrificing, but not aU un- 
bloody facrifice, as O'Brien explains aifrion ^ 
but the Arabic word fignifies facrificing (the 
firftlings of ftieep, camels, &c Richardfon). 
In like manner the InQi Daiv4iagy a church, 
literally the ftones of benediftion, the circular 
pagan temples, we find fo plentifully in Irelandj 
Per. A^Uh. jama^ a temple ; Ar. Lc<3 dua^ 
prayer ; Hindooftanee l£<3 doa^ benediftion j 
whence Jaj<3 dewulj and \j^jfS deohura^ * 
pagoda, (Gilchrift). O'Brien brings daimb'' 
liagj from a Latin and an Irifti compound, viz. 
daimb for domus, and liag^ ftone work ! ! ! 
Cofs-reacanij in Irifh, to confecrate, is from the 
Hindooft. (j^l^ ibas^ facred ; and ruchanay 
to celebrate ; not a wor4 in the pagan Litany 
of Ireland that is not Oriental : fome indeed 
are flrangely mutilated, as from the Hindooft. 
/i^^9 prayer, in \x\SisL bulge Qt buidbcy devo- 
tion. , 

AIGEIS, 
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AIGEIS, taurus vel Jco, a bull or lion; 
(Cormac). Ar. •a.svC ajoozj a bull. 

AIL AM, to foftcr, to nourifli, to nurfe ; 
htnctAile^ or Eile^ a family, as Eile O'Carrol, 
Eilc O'Garti, &c. fignifying wife, children, 
domcftics, and all fuch as are fed by the head 
of the family, jilaj nurfing; alt, nurfed. Ch. 
a'?iy, ho/em or oulem, adolefccns, dicitur de 
pucro adhuc ladente & infante, ut Mofe, ac 
dc adulto ad minifteria apto. ^"V oil, laftens ; 
Ar. Jlxc iy(il or aial, libcri, ncpotes, domef- 
tici, alicui cohabitantes, quos quis alit. ^J^l 
ehl, populus vel potius domeftici. (Gig. Caft.) 
El'Cibthj iEgyptii, hence, Ir. Eile^aora, fliep- 
herd of the people ; Alorus, a name Nim- 
rod took on him, to fignify fhepherd of the 
people. 

AILES, AILS, ELIS, joy, pleafure, de- 
light, a woman's name in Ireland, foraetimes 
written OAw, and with S fervile ^olas; it is the 
Phoenician y*7y Alts, or Olas, laetari, exultare. 
VeniLs — pervenit Elufam, eo forte die quo an- 
niverfaria folemnitas omnem oppidi populum in 
teraplum Veneris congregavcrat ; (Hieron. in 
Vita Hilarionis). hence Dido was named Elijfa. 
Sec Deid. 

AINTEACH, a great faft ; Ar. v^'Ujl 

antak, the faft during Ramazan with the Ma- 
homedans. 

AIREABH, wind, Punico-Maltefe, reibh, 
AITEAC, ancient ; Aiteac Coti, the an- 
cient Coti or Shepherds, a name the Irifli hif- 
torians boaft of, when fpeaking of their ancef- 
tors ; pDV attic, antiquus. Utica indePunica- 
rum in Africa urbium vetuftiffiraa; Ar. 
aiik, ancient. 
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AFTHRID, /. e. airgead beo, quick filver, 
mercury^; Per. cijlaC attend, the planet Mer- 
cury, quick filver j (Rich.) ol^Uc ateriady 
Mercurius, (Kircher). 

ALL ANN, formerly, in former .times. 

ALLOD, the fame j eadh, eodh, time. 

Thefe words are of real oriental origin. Ch. 
n'?'!^ Aoula, olim. Heb. Xllhv' halam, a'7iy 
houlam, are applied to time indefinitely, back- 
ward and forwards, as olim, in fcnfc and found 
the fame, is too. y^ ad \% time, going on ; 
this time, whofe beginning or ending is not 
fet, fo not known, hidden (Bate). From a'^y 
halam, to hide, conceal, comes fTO'?y almah^ 
youth — the retired part of life, youth ; fo in 
Irifli, aoide, a youth, from ly the prefent time. 
Allod is compounded of the Ch. aoula, former, 
paft, gone, hid, concealed, & ny ad, tiracj 
ad, or aoid, fignifies the prefent time, the time 
or age now paffing on; whence aoide, a youth, 
like almah, in Hebrew ; whence ny ad in He- 
brew fignifies yet, whilji. Gen. xlviii. 5. ly at 
my coming, the time of my coming. Mr. Bate 
fays, ny is joined with Q'7iy frequently, as? 
fjoionimous, with refpcft to time^— deriving it 
from rriy adah, tranfire, prartcinre, pneteritum, 
to pafs over, whence the Irifli adh, to pafs 
over or beyond, metaph. a ford, by which you 
can pafs over a river. But the compound iy"j^*7 
la-ad or la-od, antequam, in former times, \% 
compofed of the negative la, and ad the pre- 
fcnt time. T*??! belod, terapus, fseculum, setas, 
fcnfim aut paulatim adrepens, decurrens (Leigh) 
may refer to our allod. Ch. C2'7y alam, fa?cu- 
lum aetemum, aeternitas, perpetuum, fcmpitcr- 
num, tempus incertum. 

Ir. Allod 



: h. AUod, autrefois, aacieanemeot, au temps 
pafle. ^/^ aacien; oed^ par crafe 0^, temps. 
On a done dit od comme oed (BullctJ. This 
author is right in the explanatbn of the lad 
fyllable of the compound, but much aftray in 
the firft, for al^ all, fignifies young, inftead 
of old. 

Allod, ancient, alfo formerly a tCallod ; a 
n^allud in ancient times* This word, allod^ is 
the original, upon which the Latin allodium^ 
fignifying antient property ^ hath been formed. 
. (O'Brien). No word has been more abufed 
in orthography, than the latter part of the 
compound; it is written ead^ ody eed^ as in 
JSad-arthay noon, /. e. paiTed the iign ; the fun 
has paifed the meridian, mv hada^ tranfu-e. See 
Artha. 

ALUGH, foft clay ; alughain^ potter's clayj 
Ar. v^JClLc aluk^ foft clay. 

AM, mother, root, principle, primary caufe. 
See Abj M^c. Ch. 0^4 em^ mother, applied 
to feveral things \ CDM am^ mdk imma^ mater ; 
urbs magna, et mater Ifrael, matres ceparum, 
matres le^onis, i. e. ^, t^, i\ quia vocalium loco 
fubeunt ; minn niDM, titulus Decalogi, /• e. 

the mother of lawsj Ar. A am^ mother; 

I 
^Ijijl 1 ummu*I*korani, the mother of the 

book, the firft chapter of the Koran ; — 
^jUssO I J ummuTkhabaiJif the mother of 
mifchief, /. e. wine; JU^ I ^1 ummi^tamwaliy 
the mother of wealth, /. e. flieep; v^^ljJJI ^f 

ummu^Ptanaifii the mother of length, an exten- 
live de&rt ; fo in Irifh, amaraicb^ the mother of 
health, /. e. fcurvy grafs.— y^/H^i/r^, the mother 
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of brcaft-milk^ Le.z nurfe, from the Ch. ^^ 
ail laftens, puUus, infons, TD^v aloty laftantes; 
Ar. cX^JLC alahadj ben^ nutrivit infantem; 
inde AmaJthea difta capra quse Jovis fuit nutrix 
(Bochart). — Aman^ the mother of water, /. e. 
a YVfcr^—Ama/arij the mother of arms, a cen- 
tinel ; Ar. OcXasL ^I uhimu* khundub a ceu- 
tinel; fee Afan. — Ambaon^ plurality, twins; 
Ar. . ^'Lo! amani, a pair ; ummaniy two mo- 
thers, a mother and aunt, icc^^Ambgar^ the 
mother of weeping, /. e. affiftion. — Amray the 
mother of grief, /. e. mourning, forrow.— 
AmraUj the mother of harmony, i. e. a fong.— - 
Amur J the mother of fafety, i. e. a cupboard. 
--^Emlocky the mother of darknefs, i. e, a dead 
cozl'^Emaitbigba^ the mother of knowledge^ 
/. e. experience. — Emdiol^ the mother of 
traffick, i. e. fraud. — Endeabbar^ the mother of 
a book, a voXxxmt.^-^MacUabbary the fon of a 
book, i. e. a copy. 

AMARIM, to fpeak, to argue : agus d^am* 
bar fsj and he faid in reply ; luamar^ it was 
faid or mentioned ; n^ amar^ to difcourfe, 
reafon, argue. Amar is the branching out, or 
running a thing into branches (Bates). See 
p. lix. Prcf. 

ANAOIHIN, pity, compaifion; Punico 
Maltefe, haniena (voce Fenicia, Agies\ 

AOI, a region, an iiland ; ^M ai. See la. 

AOINE, a faft, a day of affliftion ; Ch. ^Dy 
oni^ jcjunium, affliftio. 

AOIS, age, feafon, anniverfary. Ch. KpN 
afaj setas, fcnex, vox peregrina ct in magicis 
iifurpata (Buxt.). O/^*/ '\-' '» a^^'^^- 

AOISE, age. Punico Maltefe iajfu. Ch. N'»d« 

q/ia. 

ACS, 
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AOS, fire, the fun, God ; Aos-fearr^ Deus 
maximus ; Sabiifm was the religion.of the Aire- 
Coti, and of the Chaldaeans, as has been (hewn. 
Per. jOl azar^ ignicolis Deus; Ar. Jl azz^ 

fire ; Al-ezza^ an ancient idol of the Arabians, 
(Richardfon). From this word the Greeks 
formed yhi: the fun, becaufe the letters taken 
as numerals make up 365, or the days in the 
Solai year ; Ch. WU^M afa^ fire j A»<roi, dioi yvo 
e^'ppnw , JEsij Dii apud Tyrrbenos (Hefych.) 
hence, Aofar^ God. — Agus an tan fin ag orphi^ 
dedh d^Aofar cumhad idir ar da codhla^ and 
then he tuned the harp to the Lord, Aofar, 
between his two fleeps; in other words, he 
arofe at midnight to celebrate Aofar (Anc. 
MS.). The Etrufcans wrote the name ^^r, 
and Efar ; the Arabs Ufar^ and DaiAJfar^ /. e. 
perluflrans Deus, Sol (Schedius). — ^Quid ergo 
Dufares vel Dai Ufar apud Arabes fonat ? num 
fplendidus Deus, vel corufcantis, &c. (Pocock, 
Spec. Hift. Arab.). — ^In the Hindooftanee JcjI 
Eejhoor^ God. (Gilchrift's Diftioriary). 

It was the Egyptian name of the fun ; Efar, 
Efwara, Uferi, Oifiri, vel Oiflieri, Sol -^gyp- 
tiorum (lablonfky). In the Sanfcrit, Efwara 
means properly the folar fire. (Maurice Ind. 
Ant. V. 6, p. 235.) I am of opinion this is the 
msn *?yi Baal^-Hazor of 2 Sara. xiii. 23, and 
not a god of tubes and pipes, and fo applied to 
vegetables, as Hutchinfon and Parkhurft will 
have it. nim might be read for nwn, and it 
may be fuppofed the Jews were not very care- 
^ fill in the orthography of pagan deities, nay^ 
would endeavour to confufe and vilify their ap- 
pellations. Aofar appears to have been one of 
the names of the Deity, imported by our 
Draoi, among the Goths. See DraoL As^ 
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Deus, in plur. afar^ aefir. " Ita apud majores 
noflros appellabantur tarn Dii in genere, quam 
imprimis Odin ille, quern a patria fua Afanum vel 
Aiiaticum appellare, moris eft ; formula jurandi 
ethnica erat, fo hielpi mier bin beige As^ Freyr^ 
oc NiORDuit^ I. e. ita me juvet fanftus AS, 
FREYER & NIORD— Nunc obfolcvit vox 
ilia, poftquam introduAa Chriftiana facra me* 
moriam profanorum numinum obliteravit, 
eorumque loco Drottin & Gud introduxere. In 
L. Mosfog. Gudja^ 111.' Godey flaminem etiam 
notat. Interea AS, ASIR in Theologia gen* 
tilium vetuftiori longe lateque ufurpata inve- 
niuntur. lam dudum quippe obfervarunt em- 
diti Etrufcos, qui communes fuperilitionis an* 
tiquas magifb-i erant, quique a Pbrygibus ori* 
undi, a Scytbis admodum non fuere peregrini, 
hoc titulo Deos fuos appellaife. Conftat id in- 
dicio Suetoniiy in vita Augujii^ c. 97. ubi nar- 
rat ; quum fiilminis iAu prima nominis 
C^SAR litera ftatuse cujufdam excufla eflet, 
confultos augures jd ita interpretatos fiiifle, ut 
fignificaret, AUGUSTUM brevi in Deos 
relatum in, quum ^S AR lingua Etrufca Deus 
vocaretur. Afar appellabantur illi Odini co- 
mites, qui facrorum antiftites & fimul confilio- 
rum participcs erant, alias Diar & Drottar 
nuncupati, quas ambo nomina divinitatis Jdeam 
fibi conjun£him habebant,'' (Gloflarium Suio* 
Gothicum, auftore J. Ihre), 

The reader is referred to Atar^ & Draoi for 
the origin of thefe names, and as a proof, of 
their being introduced by the Aire-Coti or 
ancient inhabitants of thefe iflands, among the 
northern nations. As Aofar ^ the fun, God, is 
derived from Aos^ fire, why may not Odin be 
o derived 
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derived from Aodhan or Aodhoriy another name 
,in Irifli for fire and the futty from Aod^ fire ? 
Ch, TIN di(d^ intenfe fire j whence the Adonis 
of the Phoenicians and the Adad of the Syrians, 
which, it is faid, was carried into Syria by 
Deucalion, a Scythian* It is much more pro- 
bable that this was the original name of Odin, 
tlian that he was fo called from Budh^ or Buth^ 
another Irifti word fignifying fire and the fun, 
whence DID Putj was the Apollo of the Chal- 
dajans, according to Bochart. Ab-buto or pa- 
ter But is the Apollo of the Japonefe ; and 
Phutios was an old Grecian epithet of the fun 
2md of Jupiter, according to Hefychius— by 
fome conftrued the author of iltumination^ corre- 
fponding to the Irifli Budh.— " There is a 
** luminary J which rofe, like frefh butter from 
^* the ocean of milk chnmed by the gods : the 
*• offepring of that luminary was Budba die 
^* wife." (As. Ref. V. 3.)— And this again 
reverts to the Irifli bad^ budj wife. From all 
thefe quotations, it appears evident that the 
Irifli word Ao/ary (God) is the feme as E/war 
of the Brahmins, and the Eejhoor of the Hin- 
doos, the Efar of the Egyptians, and the 
XJfar of the pagan Arabs, that all originated 
with the Chaldaeans from tWN Afa^ fignifying 
iire ; Yhat the word was imported by the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of thefe ifland«, from the 
Eaft, and carried to the Goths, in their com- 
mercial intercourfe with them ; for in the 
northern dialef^s the real and true meaning of 
the word dois not exift ; if Odin and his fol- 
lowers had come from the Eaft, we fliould find 
As or Afar^ to fignify fire and the fun, as with 
the ancient Irifli. Sec Atar^ Draoi^ &c. 
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AOS AR, God ; Sanfcrit eefl^wor^ a deity. 

ARC, ORCi the infidc of the thigh, and 
with the article L prefixed, lorc^ hrg ; and 
with S fcrvile, feircy the thigh, from whence 

ARC, orc^ a fon ; iorc^ iorcaire^ pofl:erity ; 
ioc eiricy kindred money, payment for man- 
flaughter j eirac^ the young of any kind ; arc- 
luacraj fon of the ruflies,^ /. e. a lizard ; ore 
triathary the thigh of the king, a king's fon ; 
arcmuicy fon of a hog, a pig ; orcab^ fon of the 
waters, a whale ; orc-crannachy fon of a fow, a 
pig ; Grianarcy fon of the fun, a dial ; Somar- 
ciny the little fon of Soniay the god of herbs, 
flowers, &c. i. e. a primrofe } Ditmiarcy the 
child of myfl:ery, the membrum virile ; Rob- 
arcy fon of vifion, fight } Ch. and Heb. ^n'* 
irky iraky yaracy the thigh, femur et membrum 
virile ; it alfo fignifies a generation, as in Gen. 
46 and 26 : All the fouls that came with Jacob 
into Egypt y which came of his ^^> loins (marg, 
thighs). Exod. I, 5: And all the fnUs that 
came out of Jacobus loins (raarg. thighs). When 
. God blcflfcd Jacob, by the angel, by the name 
of Ifrael, it was performed by touching the hol- 
low of the thighy to fignify that the bicfling 
fliould defcend to his feed and to his pofterity. 
Numbers 5, 21. the word points dircftly to 
offspring : Then the • prie^ Jhall charge the 
woman with an oath of curftngy and the priefi 
fball fay to the womany the Lord make thee a 
curfe and an oath among thy peoplcy when the 
Lord maketh thy •jn> (thigh) offspring to roty and 
thy belly to fwell ; unlefs the word here ftands 
for vcrenda. When Abraham faid unto the 
eldcfl: fervant of his houfe, " Puty I pray tbecy 
" thy hand under my rniGHy and I will make 

thee 
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** thee fwear by the Lord God of heaven^ that 
** tboujhalt not take a wife unto my forij of the 
" daughters <f the Canaanitesy amongst whom I 
*' dwelly but tboujhalt go unto my country ^ and 
** unto my kindred^ and take a wife unto my fon 
" Ifaac.** Gen. 24,2. It was natural for Abra- 
ham to make the fervant fwear by placing his 
hand on that part, the name of which expreiTed 
the-^/^A, generation^ and the member of gene- 
ration^ for he was to bring a wife to his fon for 
the continuation of his feed ; and hence arofe 
the cuftom of fainting, by touching the hollow 
of the thigh, in token of friendfhip to the per- 
fon and his family — ^not in token of fubjedUon 
only, as Caftellus has it j injignumfubjeilionis^ 
quod adhuc fervatur apud Indosj itemque jura^ 
menti; and this we may colled from the fore- 
g<Mng, to have been the cuftom with the an- 
cient Irifli. It was not fo with OiEan : " Take 
" now my hand in friendfhip, thou noble king 
« of Morven, king of fhells." (Slighe, a ihell, 
is very like Jleagb^ a fpear, 2ndjluagbj an army. 
Fingal may have had the title of king of hofts, 
of {hells I am fure he never had.) 

Heb. ^^"^ yaracj femur, latus, Graecis hinc 
apnd Hefychium i«^f«« ; Gall. Jarret. Hinc 
forfan praefixo M, ut ex particip. fit m^ femur, 
nifi M^< fit a Ki'^ yara, jurarc ; quod manum 
femori fupponentes jurarent, ct Deum tcftem 
vocarent: ut docet Gen. 24, 47. Imo et 
apud Homerum idem mos infinuatur. Iliad, n 
& Odiff. N. (ThomaflTmus). See Gear the 
thigh, and 

GJunihc knee, the thigh, a generation, as, 
gus an treas glun^ unto the third generation. 
Emir glun Finn, a noble of the race of Finn. 
" And when Rachel faw that flie bare Jacob 
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no children, Rachel envied her fifter, and iai^ 
unto Jacob, Give me children, or elfe I die. 
And Jacob's anger was kindled againft Rachel, 
and he faid. Am I in God's ftead? who hath 
withheld from thee the fruit of the womb ? 
And {he faid. Behold, my maid Bilhah, go in 
unto her; and {he (hall bear upon my knees , 
that I may alfo have children by her." Gen. 
30. V. I, 2, 3. That is, I {hall efteem her 
generation (knees) as my own. An old Irifli 
MS. named the book of Leacan, will explain 
this pai&ge better than the Targum : " all ge- 
nerations and genealogies were Jignified by, and 
written on, the thighs and knees of men, from 
the flood to the arrival of Patrick.** And in 
like manner. Gen. 50. v. 23. and ^' Jofeph faw 
Ephraim's children of the third generation }'' 
the Hebrew is p^dv '0'^2,fuper genu Jofeph, aa, 
which the Targum, quare me exceperunt, cum 
in lucem ederer, genua objletricis incurvata, ne 
caderem ? The rabbins were wide of the true 
meaning. Our old author fays, the generations 
were written on the thighs of men. In the 
figure of Nortia (Tufcorum Dea) it is written 
on her arm ; in the figure of Tages, it is writ- 
ten on the thigh (fee Gori Muf. Etrufc). It 
is true, that from glun, the knee, the Irifh have 
bean gluin, a midwife^ obftetrix, but it fignifies, 
that {he encreafes the generation by her ope^ 
ration. 

In like manner bad, the infide of the thigh 
(bud 'pudendum) } whence bdd^ e!leem, love^ 
refpeft, friend{hip. Ar. ciU bad, the infide 
of the thigh, .and 

Glun, the knees, the thighs, generation; 

bean gluin, obftetrix j p'^n raglin, crura, 

o 2 ' furca. 



\ 
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furca, 1 rnuft here note, that the firft part of 
this compound, rag^ is alfo a thigh in Irifli, as 
muc'raig, a ham, a gammon of bacon. So in 
Arabic vX^ fukbady femuij pars tribus, 
feu familia ejus, hominum maxime propin- 
quorum (Gol.) is evidently from THQ pbechad, 
niembrum virile^ and muft alfo have fignified the 
thigh. Job II, 12. It is conftrued the ftones 
of the Behemoth, as the Latin verenda ; it 
may be fo, fays Bates, or may mean no more 
than the nerves of his dreadful ftrength. The 
word certainly enters into the Irifh compound 
tarbh^feachd^ the thigh. Tarbh^ the father of 
generation (a bull) and inD Sup. 26. Ch. 
CD>'73-irtf^^///7i,"pudenda; Gen. 49, 10. &c. Sec 
Caftfillus ; r'731 ragliu^ membrum fuum ; Pro v.. 
1, 6. Ch. H'yT\ ragga^ libido, cupiditas, whence 
the Iriih reabg^ a bull mad with luft. 

ARC, figmfying the infide of the thigh, and 
neareil of kin ; fo leas, the outfidc of the thigh, 
implies kindred by marriage, not of the fame 
feed, as leas4ngheanj a ftep-daughter ; leas- 
mathairy ailep-mother, &c. Leas alfo fignifies 
the tcfticles. Natus fingitur Bacchus ex fcmorc 
Jovis, quia Pho^nices nominibus, nns phechad, 
quae proprie femur fignificant, ctiam verenda 
intelligunt (Boch.) See Biach. In like man- 
ner bad or bod fignified the infide of the thigh 
and the membrum virile, although now applied 
only to the latter; ia Arabic ciU bady the 
infide of the thigh; cAj\ abad^ generation; 
hence Bad was the angel, who prcfided over 
matrimony and the aft of generation, with the 
ancient Perfians. c^^ bad idem qui Indo- 
Pcrfis & Gilolenfihus, i:s\^ghuad feu gowady 
qui famulus TV Churdad. Cumque bad fignificet 
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ventum, hoc cenfetur nomen angeli qui pra^efl 
ventis, atque connubio & matrimonio, & coti- 
dudui onmium rerum quas fiunt hoc die (Hyde 
Rel. Vet. Pcrf.). See guad & gaodh and bad. 
Leas with S fervile Jleifsy the thigh ; Jleh-fady 
OY Jltios-fady generation, /. e. fad of the thigh, 
anceftors, generations. Ar. o^ jedd^ an- 
ceftors, forefathers. See gaidy ghaid. So in 
InQiyJioly the thigh; fioUleafsy the fame, /. e. 
Jleifey the thigh; and ftol^ iifue, progeny. 
Ar. JL>w felouy the thigh ; Ju^l ajil^ root, li- 
neage, race. SttJioL 

That the ancient Irifh applied this metaphor 
in all thefe refpefts, is evident by the mode of 
falutation ufcd at this day, viz. Sean agus lore 
ort a mhacain ! Profperity and progeny tg you, 
O youth ! In like manner from car^ cear^ the 
thigh, cara muicey the thigh of a hog, a gam- 
mon of bacon, Ch. yiD cara^ cms, genu, pes, 
hence the Irifh croj children, ofispring ; cara^ 
genealogy. 

ART, God. Parfi and Pehlvi, Art. Art^ 
Dieu, titre d'honneur donne a plufieurs princes 
Arfacides, adopte aufli par les Saflanides. Ar- 
tahefter, Artaxerce, Artabanus, (De Sacy). 
Kn^iS'ii^ Ar-Aritay unum e Dei nominibus 
(Plantavit). 

ARTEINE, a flint. Art, fire in the Ofc- 
tian language. On a ftone ; it flioulAbe, art- 
onn fire ftone. 

AS, milk, ale, beer, wine. (j^t>^£ afas^ 
wine, (j*''*^ tnaasy milk. {j^^y^*^ ^2/kf, 
giving little milk. 

ASCU, a water-ferpent, a water-dog. San- 
fcrit afukee, the water-ferpent of the Brahmins, 
which, they fay^ fattened round the earth in 

the 
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the deluge, and prcfcrved it from being 
drowned. 

ASGAIR, afcair, a chronicle, records Deag* 
afgaitj a chronicler. Ch. mDW afcara^ re- 
cordation 

ASTAR, to conceal, to preferve. Acht aon 
teanga Dia ajta. But one language God pre- 
fervcd (or concealed) pure (Vet. MS.), "ino 
fatar^ to hide, nnon hejiar^ conceal thou. 

ATA, a blafl of wind, a fteady gale. Ch. 
^ny ail } Ar. , *!j^ gtiy ventus diutius flavit, 
quam foleret. 

ATAC, atic, old. Ch. pnv atac\ Ar, 
vJtAxC ateek. 

ATACA-NIM, to make an oration. Syr. 
ataka^ concinnitas orationis. 

AT AR, athar, any ftrong fcent. Jthar lus^ 
the fragrant herb, ground ivy. Athar talmhuin^ 
the fragrance of the furrow, yarrow, mcllifo- 
lium. Lotharj lavender. Athar nimby the 
foetor of poifon, a ferpent. The horrible foetor 
of large fnakes becomes too powerful for any 
living being to withftand j they poifon the at- 
mofphcre around them. Ch. and Syr. noy 
atar^ fumavit fumo odorato ^ Ar. Uc attar y 
bene olens ; hence the attar of rofesy &c. 
Athar nimby a ferpent, may be metaphorical, 
/. e. the father of poifon. From atary with the 
prefixed particle F, is derived the Latin foetor. 

ATHAR, athair, father, thus explained by 
Cormac in his Gloflary : Athair y Atery Atriy 
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origo primitus dicebatur, quafi pater, /. e. 
athar ; hence bar-atbary the fon of the fame 
athary L e. z brother ; Matbairy i. e. Em- 
athary a woman of the athary i. e. a mother. 
FeiteTy a forefather, whence the Pentateuch is 
named in Iriih Peiter-lacby /. e. the law of our 
forefathers. Bean athairy the woman of the 
athairy a wife. Sanfcrit, boneetary a wife. 
Briathairy the root of a word, from bar; nwa 
bary loqui, expreffit verbis (fee abaramy labh- 
ram). Teinne athairy the father of fire, 
lightening. Athair nimby the father of poifon, 
a ferpent. Buaf athairy a viper, from the 
fame. Athair feadby indigenous trees ; fuch 
are explained in the Brehon laws to be alder, 
willow, hawthorn, quick-beam, birch, ehn. 
Ch. iDy atary origo ; nns ptary primogenitus. 
Ar. JCC ataryytry flirps, origo, Jai^/r, pri- 
mitus. Atri, in the Hindoo chronology, was 
the fon of Brahma, who was pringipium fine 
principio. The generations, after the flood, 
began with Atri, as we are informed by Wil-» 
ford. As the radbc exprefled the father, fo ia 
Irifb, craobby a branch, daly a branch, fignify 
kindred, tribe, &c. ; the fame words fignify the 
fame in Chaldee, Arabic, and Hindooflanee, 
yet, except in the latter, we don't find thofe 
words fignify a branch. See craobby daly 
which (hew the great antiquity of the Irifh 
language, and the early ufc of letters with the 
Aire-Coti. 

B, Aft 
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B, an infeparable prepofition, like the Ara- 
bic L-^ b, rasy cementing, borras^ folder, &€• 
ran^ the thigh, borran^ the haunch or but- 
tock.; rain J the fea, brain^ a fea commander, 
Neptune, &c. ; reifm^ a law, canon, rule, a 
writing ; breifmion^ a writ, a mandamus. B 
is commutable with P and F, as bnaly fual^ 
water, urine, and with V confonant. 

BA, good ; An ^u beh« 

BAB, a child. Babauy the fame. Phoeni- 
cibus plKa babim puer ; Ar. ^y^jAj babus 

Jmfans ; Syr. babia. 

BAG, drunkennefs. 

BACHAIRE^ a dmnkard; Ar. ^^^XS 

bukre. 

BAG AM, to cry ; fimnx<^^ «a«v6^ fKii^wf (Phasnices 

Bacchum vocant fletum (Hefych.) ; Gh. rVTSn 

i^eabacb flere, to weq>. Hence Bacchus, god 

iDf wine, and his weeping orgia. A difiregard 

to the analyfis of language, as Mr. Allwood 

jnftly obferves, has been the caufe of innumer* 

able errors in theology, among the ancients ; 

it has led them to exalt titles into deities, and 

the names of things into perfons (Lit. Ant. of 

Greece. 
BAD, bada, a boat, a fhip; Ar. Aj 

weddy Noah's ark ; in the Telinga dialeA of 
Coromandel, wada^ z ihip; padava^ a boat, 
from pady the fir-tree. Malabar padava^ a 
ihtp. Sanfcrit peda^ a ihip ; Ch. lyi baad^ 
malus navis. 

BAD, wind ; badhbh^ i. e. bad-dubh^ the 
north wind, the wind of dubh^ the bear, or 
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urfa-major; bad guardariy a whirlwind; Ar. 
cXi J baudj the wmd j gird baud, a whirlwind. 

BAGH, visuals, fometimes vnitten fagh, 
fogh; Gh. 32 bag^ cibus. 

BAGH, fpccch, a word ; baghac, talkative. 
P. jS^ bagUj fay thou ; Ar. \^\Ju bagbak, 
multiloquentia (Gol). 

BAID, a {age, a prophet, philofophcr; 
Sanfcrit budda^ wife ; Gh. win bada praedica- 
vit J ann badim, harioli j Ar. q^[j badeh, 
fors ; cXc A ivaad prsedixit ; fiaiiatui prophets in 

the Egyptian. (Philoftr. L. i. Glem. Alex.) 
Boodh had had the gift of prophecy, and his 
pricfts in Tibet are ftyled lama (Ayeen Akbcry). 
See Luam. 

BAIL, a fling, and with T fervile, tubal. 

BAILAIRE, a flinger ; hence the Baleves, 
gymneilae feu baleares duse funt, quarum qu^ 
major eft Majorica, quae minor Minorica dici- 
tur, a Poenis jam olimfrequentatse. Ar. ^^a^JU 

balaham a fling. Bochart derives the Baleares 
from ^))2 baalj magiftri, & m> jare^ projcc- 
tionis. I believe this great etymologifl is here 
miftakcnj tubal tuval^ Gh. *?1D iaval-y Ar. 
^ Jij tayal jaftatus, fuit. * *- 

BAILI, a town, habitation; pi. bailidh. 
Ar. ci Jb balidj an inhabitant j bilad^ a town, 
cities, regions. 

BAINSEA, a feaft, /. e. bain-feach ; 
Gh. pn benin, cibus cujufque animas folum pa- 
rabitur vobis, veluti de Azymorum felli cibo 

dicitur, 
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dicitur, id ctiam de aliis fcftis, dc quibus Scrip- 
tura nihil dcfinit, intclligendum ; Ch, '•10 yw/, 
laetari, cxultarc prae gaudio, (Buxt;. 

BAIR, ground}^ beir-ghean^ a plot of ground, 
a garden ; Ch. na bar^ triticum ct agrum fonat 
(Boch.). 

BAIR, bar, wheat ; baririj a cake of bread. 

BAIRIN-BREAC, the facred cake, offered 
particularly to the queen of heaven, the moon, 
at the Autumnal Equinox ; it is now transfer- 
red to St. Michael's day, 29th September; Ch. 
fin baracy benedicere j Ar. c:\S3jJ barakut^ 
benediAio. 

BAIS, water, flagnant water; whence 
baijle, wetted, baptized ; and beis^ bathacbj 
boteachj marfhy ground, fwampy : S into T. — 
Tribus in locis flagnat Bastis, atque ob id ipfum 
Punic^ >3ta bitfi; X Hebraum in T mutarunt 
Graeci & Romani fcriptores ut in Tyro & Tani 
ex nisTfor & jyx Tfoan, cBochart). The 
Greeks and Romans learned this change of our 
Aire-Coti, who wrote bai/ier^ baiter^ water. 
See baisy baifiery baiter^ in Shaw; Ch. \Ta 
bezzj paludes, a fwamp; n'^J geiy a valley; 
whence the Irifli geibheisy a wet or fwampy 
glin or valley ; but the Arabs, like the Irifli, 
ufcd bats in general for water ftagnant or flu- 
ent, from the Ar. ty^su bajusy aqua fluens— 
In the dialeA of one of the Burma tribes, rain 
is named bifiety and Bcbaiftc was the goddefs 
of rain or moifture wHh the -Egyptians. 

BAITACH, (See Ceas) a cup, a jug, /. e. 
hodacb. Bochart. derives the Gr. f aTaim, a cup 
or goblet, from Ch. *r!H03 batich ; Ar. ^^jJLu 

baiichy cucurbita ; priraas as Pcrficum vcl Indi- 
cum potius, quod in Mirabilibus philofophus 
^«T«x«M ; they were made pf metal fo bright that 
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they could not be diftinguifhed from gold. 
Among the veffels confecratcd to God, Efdras, 
8. 27. were Vafa duo arts flavi, bini, pretiofa 
ut aurum, Syr. vafa arts Corinthii. Darius had 
cups of it called batiacosy which could not be 
diftinguifhed from gold but by the fmell. In 
the time of Ezekiel, this asy this brafs metal 
was brought to Babylon under the name of 
byyory chafmal. The old Irifh made cups, 
fwords, &c. of this metal. 

BAL, bol, beal. Lord, the Sun ; Bal-feirey 
the lord of the feaft, the carver at a prince's 
table, the herald, mafter of the ceremonies; 
Ch. ^V2 baal or baly dominus, ryo far ay con- 
vivium. Sec Seir. 

BAL, u e. Muireadach or Mordach, a lord. 
See Mordacb. Bel and Merodach of the Ba- 
bylonians, Jer. 50. 2. are but one deity. 

BALG, a man of erudition ; Ar. \SXj 
baleghuy eloquent 

BA'N, white, is certainly the root of p^ 
labany to whiten. See letter L. whence ia/Vi^y 
whitenefs, milk, in which the Arabs flill keq;> 
the L. ^^jjj Ubufiy milk. 

BAN, BEN, a fon, frequently ufed in me« 
tonomy, like aby father; aniy mother ^ mac^ 
fon. See arc. 

BAN-AGHADH, (fon of conflift) a waftc 
of field. 

BAN-COIGLE, (fon of fccrets) a pot com- 
panion J p berty a fon, in Heb. Ch. and Arab, 
is ufcd very extenfively. The facred fcriptures 
call any thing betiy a fon of that which it comes 
from, or depends upon. Son of the Eaft, is 
one from the Eaft. Son of the houfe, one of 
the family. Son of the quiver, an arrow. 
r\2 bethy a daughter, is ufed in the fame man- 
ner. 
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ncr. *7lp na bath kolj daughter of voice, an 
echo ; the Irifh name it mac call^ fon of voice ; 
and mac tulla^ fon of the hills, from the rever- 
beration of the voice. 

BANIS, a wedding, from the ceremony of 
joining hands ; Sanfcrit, panij a hand ; pani- 
gbrannaj marriage, /. e. joining of hands. 

BAN SGEAL, (fon of news) aftrology, a 
ftar. 

BAR, a fon; bearariy a youth; Ch. nn 
bar^ Pcrf. beima^ youth ; hence beimsj children. 

BAR, one ; barugha^ bairghe^ a monofyl- 
lable; Ar.jlj bar^ one; [^s^ huja a fylla- 

ble ; haja^ connedit jiteram fyllabas formanda?. 
See abair^ labbram^ dabar^ &c. 

BAR, a man of leaning j Ch. )ni bara ; 
Ar. r-j para^ excelluit, fcientia ; prsecellit 

ea fociis ; Sanfcrit, behar^ a feminary of learn- 
ing. 

BAR, expert, excelling in any art, a profef- 
fion ; bujbairej a fencer, expert in arms ; Ar. 
^j bezzj arms. 

BARRA-CHAOL, a pyramid, aflame, a 
burning pile ; Ch. nyn baar^ arfit, combuffit, 
N-iyn baara combuftio, M'^n cbe/a^ acervus; 
hence behram^ the facred fires of the Guebrcs,- 
(Sonnerat> Ar* aJS" kuUuh^ a pile. 

BARG, red hot, fplendid ; Ch. 3tN3 barg, 
fplendidum, pnn bark^ fulgor, fplendor, Npnn 
barka Babylonic^ et DnN3 barg Perfice, idem 
funt, commutatis 3. G. et p. K. (Buxt.) the 
change of thefe letters is" very common in Irifh, 
CC always founds as G. 

BAS, death ; Ar. /^^ bebaz^ mortuus fuit 
(Pocock C. T.) jLil abbaz, fudden death ; 
(R)Joj vazvaz^ death, (R), 
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BAS, fweet ; bafcart^ fweet bark, i, e> mace, 
cinnamon; Ch. DD3 bafs^ dulce, fuave, aro- 
mata ; Pcrf. /vaIa*wj bajbafa^ macis, nucis 
myriflicae cortex, the envelope of the nutmeg. 

BE'D, a book; bed-foiriobha^ a commen- 
tary, frooifoirim to explain, to aid and aflifl ; 
bed'arilleachj a code of laws ; Per. Osaj beid^ 
a book, a treatife ; Beda^ in Bengalefe, does 
not fignify exclufively a facred book, but im- 
plies in general as much as a facred law, whe- 
ther obferved by the Indians or other nations. 
Thus the law or religion of the Nazaren Chrif- 
tians is mmcd Na/ranni Vede^ or Beda^ (Bar- 
tholomew) foftened by the Hindoos into 
potyheSj but their facred book is bed; the 
Hindoo Bible pooran. 

BEIRIM, to impregnate, to breed; P.jU 
bar J pregnancy ; Ch. I3y ibbar^ gravidus. Sec 
Obar. 

BILE, a tree, a clufler of trees, a wood. 

BILLEOG, the leaf of a tree; Ch. m*?! 
belaj fylva, vhiQ, belay nomen fylvse in Baby- 
lonia, fimpliciter fylva (Buxt.) Per. • JUj bilkb^ 

the holm, a fpecies of oak ; Ar. ^JLi bilkb^ 

the oak ; aasvJO beleiyet, a tree, refembling 
the pomegranate, with beautiful leaves ; ybal^ 
trees in leaf. See A. 

BINN, harmony, melody; Sanfcrit, bina^ 
vina, a mulical infbument ; omnis ]'^2'an hame- 
biuj intelligens, /. e. peritus muficus (Schindler). 
Ar. mj^ winaj a lute. 

BIOS, white ; nos bios^ pure white ; At. 
i^jAkA abeezy white; ' u^^xxJI ^t^lj nafa 
aFbeezy pure white. See nos. 

BIOS, 
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BIOS, filk; Ch. X^2 bousj bus\ Ar. -j bez^ 

bjlTus, feu potius pannus lineus, bombacinus, 

ctiam fcricus, (Gol). 

BIOT, food; baili betagh^ menfal lands j 

Ar. k^Jkj^ beety alimentum. 

BIRR, BIRT, PORT, a caftle, a fortified 
place ; long port^ a palace, a camp intrenched, 
from p*? louTij to ftay or remain in a place; Ch. 
rx^'^^, birabj arcem five caftellum defignat, ex 
quo in ftatu, tti appellant, cmphatico nnn>2 
birtaj feu confueta inter hujus a?vi Judseos 
ufque pronunciatione Viffa^ Celebris ilia arx 
Carthaginis, quam Grseci /^vpo-w vocabant, Pu- 
nice difta eft. (Scaliger). ^k caftrum fonat 
Grsecis, Hieronymo tefte : ct confirmat anti- 
quior Jofephus, quo authore caftrum Hierofo- 
lymorum, fuper cujus fundamentis mftaurata 
eft Turris Antonia, /9a<K appellabatur. Indice 
Pur^ urbem ab antiquis temporibus fignificat 
ut Nifapur, Vifapur, Mangalapur, Rungpur, 
Calipur, &c. A Perfico jlj bar^ arce derivat 
Relandus, quod turres in dorfo geftarent tem- 
pore belh elephanti & quafi ambulantia caftella 
fuerunt terra, quemadmodum bellicae naves 
mari, (Hager, Difq. Hunnorum adv. P. Bereg- 
fzafzy). — Ar. jj burjy a fort, a caftle ; Ch. 

p^2 bim, a palace ; port purtj a caftle, in the 
Ammonian, Egyptian, and Phoenician dialers. 
See longj a houfe, a fliip. 

BITH, life; Ch. n'^n heth\ Ar. c^Lo^ 
biai^ with B fervile, Bith. 

BLA, BLAI, words frequently to be found 
written in capitals, on the margins of the 
Btethamhuin laws of Ireland, fignifying, be it 
fo, be it enadled, which ftiews thofe laws had 
beep revifed, probably at the triennial meeting 
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at Tara, when, it is faid, all laws were revifeS, 
or correfted j Per. ^jLj balai; Ar. ^ bali^ 

or bell, fie eft,- ita, imo, (Caftellus) allowed, 
permitted. (Richard.). 

BLACHD, fpeech, a word, fluency of 
fpeech, eloquent; Ar. \SXj baleghuy belaghet. 
See balg. 

BOLG, BUILG, hide of beafts, leather ; 
builg feidaby blowing leather, L e. bellows.— 
Strabo afcribes the invention of bellows to 
Anacharfis the Scythian; (L. 7. p. 209). Bolg 
fignifies fwelled, puffed up, as bellows are when 
filled with wind ; Perf. • Jlj balu, ulcer, boil, 

rmgworm, tetter, whence Ir. Bolgacb^ the fmall 
pox. 

BOLLOG, a large (hell, of the Murex 
fpecies, being round ; a drinking cup of horn, 
&c. the ikull from its hemifpherical figure; 
hence the ridiculous ftory of the old Iriih drink- 
ing out of the fkuUs of their enemies ; Ar^ 
i J[Ij ballugh^ a kind of cup made of horn, in 

ufe among the Georgians, (Rich.). 

BORR, BOIRR, an elephant ; apud Indos 
voce barro vocatur (Ifidor.). See birr. 

BORR AS, folder, cement ; Ar. ^j^ res^ 
cementing ; (j^U; rafas^ tin, lead, B fervile, 
borras. 

BOSS, a fat cow, a fat woman ; D2^♦ abas^ 
faginai'e ; Phoen. onK abas, pecudes faginare. 

BR AC AN, a plaid. See plaid and breacan. 

BRAIN, the fea; Ar. ^su buhran. — 
BratTte, a fea commander, captain of a fliip, 
Neptune ; whence Magh Bbreiyi, the plains of 
Brein, the fea ; in like manner the Irifli mal^ 
lacby a faitor, from n'7D melacb^ fal, nauta. 
P The' 
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The Fcaft of waters of the Japoncfc and Chi^ 
tide is hdd annually on the 5th day of the 
5th moon, (our JuncJ they run here and there 
on the water, in their gondolas, repeating and 
crying PeiruUj Peirun. This Pelrun^ they 
fay, was a wife and virtuous king, of a veiy 
rich and fertile ifland ; his fubjefts being very 
rich and luxurious became fo wicked and cor- 
rupt, that they drew down the vengeance of 
heaven, and the ifland was^fwallowed up in the 
fea. PeiruHj beloved of the gods, was advifcd 
of this cataftrophe, and faved himfelf and fa- 
mily in a ihip, and having failed to another 
country, he difappeared and no one could tell 
what became of him, (Kempfer Hift. of Japan. 
Cerem. Relig. T. v.) This (lory is like that 
of the Chaldseans of the taking up of Sifutbrus 
after the deluge. It originated in Chaldasa, 
from whence the Perfians had their ieaft of 
water, the Aiguieres, (Herbelot at Abris. 
, Chardin, T. vii. Hyde, &c.) All thefe Hydro- 
phoria in memory of the deluge, and of ont 
man and his family being faved^ confirm the 
writings of the divine Mofes. Varana, or the 
Neptune of the Brahmins, muft have been of 
the iame root a; the above 

BR AINN, the womb, the pudendum ; Ch. 
pnK abarin. 

BR AIS, jocofe ; Brais-fgetilj a merry ftory, 
fable, romance} hence Bacchus was named 
Brifaeus. Brifa^um plerique diftum volunt a 
mcllis ufu, alii a voce Bris, qaaimjucundum ex- 
plicant, (Conjutius in. Perfium, S. i.^. Eft 
Brifaeus Liber pater cognominatus— a mellis 
ufu, Bris tmm jucundum dicimus, 

BRAS, a lance ; bras comhracb^ a tilting to- 
gether or tournament, with lances for rccrca- 
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tion ; Ch. U?in2 brtmsy abies, per Synechd, 
quod ex abietino ligno conficitur, L e. haftae, 
lancea, (Schindl.; Ch. nn rucb^ recrearc: ** the 
" fliicld of his warriors like blood : his chofen 
" men like rubies : as fire their plaids and their 
" chariots, in the day of preparation; and their 
" lances (Brolhim) Ihall be refplendent," (Na- 
hum, a. 4.)- Sec plaid. 

BREAC, fpecklcd, fpottcd j whence breac ^^^' 
brecy a wolf; brocy a badger; breac j breoc^ 
brocy a trout, a falmon ; Ch. Opn rakam^ ma- 
culas variegatas pardi, ^uae funt quafi piAura 
qusedam. rvp^l brakdy maculofus ; Ar. v^-jl 

abrak ; hence Breacan^ a Highland plaid ; Ar. 
(mUj berkarij various coloured; rljT; raka^ 

black and white; Syr. rouka^ frufta veftium, 
panni ; hence the Irifh breac mac^ the child of 
fpots, a magpye, and the Galli braccatiy 
(Diodor. Sit. L. 6.) and breacam^ to embroi- 
der, to paint ; breac^ embroidery ; Ar. /jio-j 

barkasj variis coloribus pinxit ; Ch. Dpi ra^ 
kaniy acupingere, arte fcil. vel opere Phrygio- 
nico figurare, delineare. See fal^ piaidj and 
reacam. 

BRIATHAR, BREITHIR, a word, the 
root of a word, from bar and atbair ; Ch. nN3 
bar, loqui, nDy atar, origo, radix. See atbar. 

BRUIGH, a farm ; bruigber^ a farmer ; 
bruigbitby and bruigban^ d farm houfe, the 
houfe of a bruigh. By the Brehon laws the 
bruigher had certain lands afi%ned him by the 
chief or prince, for which he was to entertain 
him in his journeys, and all travellers. He was 
to find meat and drink, chefs-boards, and back- 
gammon tables for their recreation ; Ch. ^yr\2 
borgar, agricola, ]Ty)2 burgariy tabernaculum, 

in 
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in quibas cubare, qui cuftodiunt frufius arbo- 
rum, hortorum ct agrorum, vcl qui obfervant 
tranfcuntes — it is better explained in Aruch— 
exponitur pro domibus extra urbem ex. 
tru6lis, in quibus venduntur viifualia viatori- 
bus — iinde explicatur, ho/^itium, popina^ in 
Vajik rabba, feft. 7. — Simile hoc eft Regi iter 
facienii per iefertum. Cum pervenijfet ad di- 
v^r/orium primum^ comedii Ssf bibit iUic. (Buxt,) 
See Gturme. 

BUALAH, virtue, medicinal quality, medi- 
cinal efficacy, phyfic, remedy, cure ; Hindoo- 
ftanee, bbtdaee; Ar. Jl->J/1 Jaj bool-al-bul^ 
raedicamenti vulnerarii genus. (Caftel.)* Under 
this word I fhall take the opportunity of ihew- 
ing the great copioufnefs of the Irifh language, 
bccaufe there is much confofion in Irifh Dic- 
tionaries in words betokening virtue. 

ViRTiTE^ power, ftrength, efficacy ; It.Jlan ; 
Ar. and Hind. ^Xu3 fulah ; Ir. cuwacbt^ 

(cumhacht) yea uUutvacht i O God the 
mighty, oral-mighty! Ar. kzj^ kuwwut\ Ir. 

ucbfadbrj ucbtadhran^ uchtadhran na Sagairt^ 
the high-prieft ; Ar. .|o^l ikiidarj and with 

the fynonimous Arab, word •£? y^^ > Ir. uach-^ 
iadbar-as; Ir.far^faor; Ar.j mJ zur; Ir. cur; 
At. ^ khur ; Ir. r/, aire ; Ar. ^1 reeb ; 
Per. jilj e-ara; Ir. maith ; Ar. ]aK^ meet ; 
h^tucdacb; Ar. cX^UMJ taaked ; h. tabwacbt 
(tahbhacht); Ar. v^'^i^ tawwii; Ir. neart; 
Per. AuJ«^^«; iTifetXKt; Per. ^furr; Ir. 



tuis ; Per. 



(J^y 



toojh. 



Vinruous^ pious,, holy, religious, chafte ; 



Ir. tmary hence unar vulgo Onnory a woman's 
Chriftian name ; Per. JJ^bunr; Hind, boonur; 
Ir. creata; Hind, keerit; Ir. irr^ whence jrw, 
religion ; Hind. beer. . 

Virtuous^ moral ; Ir. fubha ; Hind, yj^- 
baoo ; Ir. fubbaike ; Ar. Ix) | alka^ more, ex- 

ceffive ; Ir. caji ; Ar. ck/uuDUk kbajfeui.. 

ViRTUESy excellencies ; Ir. ^olj Diarmut ro 
Jijlolj the nioft excellent and virtuous Diarmut ; 
this is the deity of the Brahmins, Diarmatu 
rajahj correfponding in epithets, as I have 
(hewn in another place j Ar. Ju/ii A^'* 
excellence j JuLoii fuzal^ virtues, excellencies. 

BUDH, pronounced Buh ; Budb^ the crea- 
tion, the world j Ar. ^ buhy the world ; 

lOu bedij creatiqg, giving a beginning. Ori- 
entalifts (ay, the deity, Budh, derives his Bame 
from budba^ wife ^ in Iriih, budmd badf hot 
it 18 more probably derived from this BudJ^ in 
my humble opimon, as Mercury, he m^y be 
fo called from eOu buday invention j there 

were feveral Boods, who are not fufficiently 
diftinguiihed in the Sanfcrit hiftory. 

BUIDH MI, the mouth of Budh, /. e. Jute, 
the third month, reckoning from March, (ac- 
cording to the Nifan of Mofes)— the third 
month, the third day, were facred to Budh. 

BUITE, water. 

BITITE, an apparition, likenefs. 

BUITSACH, a witdi, fkilled in raifiug ap- 
paritions; Bengalefe, choote^ a ghoft, appari* 
tion; Ar. c:^ buty an idol ; Perf. c:o puty an. 
image, likenefs. 

p 2 C Is 
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CAB 

C Is pronounced as K, and often as G, 
"which is no more than C ^ith a flroke on the 
the bafe. In Arabic, K, kaf^ often founds as 
G, as jg^ goo^ a globe j a <^-> mrd^ round. 

The Irifh commonly write CC for G, and TT 
for D ; hence cidub and gudhy writings a (tudy, 
&c. \^kafj in Arabic, is often founded gaf in 

jPcrfian, and fonjetimes it is marked with three 
points, O^(Richardfon). 

Many words beginning with n He Hebrew 
and Chaldce, begin with Ch in Irifh, or C 
with a point over it, and in the middle, and 
termination of the Irifh, n is often written Ch, 
Gh ; the fame is obferved in the Pcrfian by 
Bochart. Pcrfis ct Caramanis, qui in vicinia 
habitant, folemne eft ut lit'eram n he fortius 
eiFerant, quafi x vel K. iic Brachmanum nomen 
Perficum nOHNnn Brahmah fcribitur per he 
fittiplex, ut eft m deh^ dec^ i. e. decern^ & nK\D 
Sbae^ Shoe J quod idem fonat. 

Words beginning and ending with Ch, often 
lofe the firft guttural : prima gutturalis facile 
omifla eft : fimilis elifionis exempla multa oc- 
current, (Bochart). C was not always founded 
hard, as appears in collating feveral words, as 
calgimj to fleep, Heb. 0*?n chalam^^-cait^ 
chaff, Ar. ui^lo ^j/, &c. &c. and many other 
words, as will appear in the collection, which 
tend to prove the ancient Irifh had a foft C, 
and that their ancient alphabet is loft. 

The Ch of the Perfians is often rendered S 
by the Hebrews and the Irifli ; Acher^ God, 
is written Aofar in Irifh, in Sanfcrit, Eejhwan 
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Ardejhir^ nos dicimus AJfuerus^ quia ubt 
antiquitus litera Ch fcribebatur, nos S fcribi- 
mus, unde pro Chuchon civitatc illius, in fcrip- 
turis facris Sufan reponitur. (R. Du Mans i^ p/Yu 
Defcrip. Perfiae). 

CAB, the mouth ; Ch. np kab. 

CAD, holy, facred ; cadaoine^ the holy faft 
or affliftion, /. e. Wednefday, the day facred 
to Budh ; Ch. >3y ani^ jejunium, affliftio. Sec 
aoine. ; Dia aoine^ faft day, Friday, inftituted 
by the papifts ; cadas^ fanftity j cadufa^ holy ; 
codas cillj a fanftuary j Calcai coimhead ca- 
dufa^ Calcai the divine proteftor, this is the 
Calci of the Brahmins, whofc avatar, they 
fay, is not yet come, that of Bndha being 
the laft ; Colcai^ the deity of honor and friend- 
fhip, the confbmt attendant on nobles, (Wil* 
ford); cm macudj the holy church, (county 
Kilkenny) Heb. mp kadas^ a.fanftuary, tDTpO 
makadasy the fame ; Ar. ^03 kudsy fanftity, 
/waOJLo fnukuddhj holy. 

CAIDRE, commerce. 

CAIDREDH, fcUowfhip in traffic, (O'B.)- 

CAIDRE-AONAC, an emporium, a place 
of merchandize, a mart, a town of trade, a 
commercial city ; hence Chadreanaky in Plau- 
tus, the name of Carthage, which the Arabs 
called cX^ u^n^^ kuraUahd^ the city of 
merchandize, i. e. Cartheda. Solinus was mif- 
taken in deriving it from Nnin NDnp Kariha 
hadtba. ElifTa mulier extruxit & Carthadam 
dixit, quod Phoenicum ore exprimit civitatem 
novam^ and in this he ndHed Bochart. Car- 

thada 
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thada is fynonimous to Chadre-anak. See 
Amac^ a fair, a mart. 

CAILE, a harlot; Ch. rUm cballa^ mulier 
prophana, publicum fcortum. 

CAILEACH, an old woman ; Ch. n'7D 
calachy fcflcftus ; Ar. aI^^=d kuhleh. 

CAILLI, the black goddefs, the Cali of the 
Brahmans and Tibetans, corrcfponding with the 
Grecian Hecate. 

CAINI, a virgin ; Sanfcrit, cani^ from w, 
Sanfcrit, nya^ a maid. See NL 

CAIRBRE, powerful, fupreme, a proper 
name with the old Irifli, as Cairbre Liffachar^ 
&c. &c. it appears to have been corrupted to 
Graibh^ fee Graibhj one of the names of 
Jupiter with the Pelafgi; Ar. ^^^^^^^s 
^Keruboffi; Heb. D^inD Cherubim^ principcs 
angelorum, CGol.). 

CAIRI, CORA, a wier for catching fifh ; 
carmuadhy foft fi(h, i. e. ii(h without fcales, as 
eels, &c. which were forbidden the Egyptians. 
Schall^ a bad fifh without fcales, the Egyptians 
call it karmoutbj (Soninni, Egypt) car-oujfe^ the 
fifh wolf; Ch. nD cari^ fifh; niD "»« at court j 
infula pifcium, Icare^ hence the Irifh infe cora^ 
now Inchicore^ an ifland in the LiiFey, at Ifland 
bridge, where falmon weirs are erefted ; inis 
and aoi are fynonimous words for ifland. 

C AISG, Eafter, /. e. cais-eag, the moon, or 
feafl of the lettuce, the NOn cba/a^ or co/s. 
Lettuce is eaten by the Jews in the pafJTover, 
which they derive from Din ciusj mifereri : lac- 
tuca cujus ufus efl Judseis in coena pafchali.~- 
Quid efl Chafa ? Quare dicitur ? Quia mifcrtus 
efl Deus noflri, (Buxt.) which agrees with 
the Irifh casy pity ; we know not what feflival 
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this was in pagan Ireland — it is plain, it was 
regulated by the moon, as all feflivals were, 
and as Eafler is now ; it was probably the firfl 
Sunday after the firfl full moon in the new 
year. The lettuce was bitter^ the la^uca 
virofdy or flrong fcented wild lettuce ; it is in- 
digenous in Britain, and a remedy againfl the 
dropfy. — ^^ And they fhall eat the flefh (of the 
" lamb) in that night, drefl with fire, and un- 
" leavened bread, and with bitter herbs they 
" fhall eat it,*' Exod. 12. 8.— This, I think, 
was the Cofs — it was a ceremony borrowed of 
the Afiatic pagans by the Jews — God out of 
his indulgence to the weaknefs of human na- 
tnre, permitted the Hebrew nation to retain in 
their ritual a few of the facred fymbols of 
their Afiatic neighbours, as for inflance, fire» 
(Maurice Ind. Ant. V. 6.) fb cairgaos^ lent, is 
Cair-eag-aoisy the feafon of \htfijh moon ; Ch- 
nD cariy pifcis, niD "^K at cauriy infula pifcium, 
^gypt ; laire^ fifh: and cmng aos^ the feafoaor 
anniverfary of the moon of the facrifice,. of 
firfl fruits, or of the dance;. Ch.^33n cbung^ 
chorea, tripudiare. And it came to pafs as he 
came nigh unto the camp, that he faw the 
calf and the yyn cbangy the dancing, Exod. 23* 
19. — Cuingaosj now fignifies the P^«/^^g/? — in 
pagan times it followed the arloigdj or harveft, 
or gleaning feafon, from jr, com, and Ar* 
laJU leketj gleaning, whence the Ir. fiifd an 
arloigbdby the harveft home fcafl. 

CAL, CAIL, CEILL, to burn j •7KD caly 
ardere; it is alfo applied metaphorically, ia 
Irifh, to the paffions. — Ceilly Ctlly a place of 
devotion, ^wherc the facred fire always bumecf. 
—Ceilly a round tower, a fire tower. — Caila^ 

reachdy 
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reachd^ burning the dead. — Caikach^ h?at or 
paffion of the mm^L.^^^Cal-bualachj warm blows, . 
hot battle. — Calcani^ to bum into lime.— C/w7^, 
lime, /• e. burnt ftone, (Lat. Calx^.^^Cail-ein^^ 
a burning or fearing of the eyes.— Caolfai/j 
nettles,. (Lat. Urtica^ See Ur). — Ceallach^ 
contention, war.— C«/^-rfif, a preferver of the 
fire?, a culdee. — Cuilt&ach, a fteeple, /. e. fire 
houfe. — Cuhgf fuel, turf, peat. 

CALADAM, CLADAM, CLAIDAM, to 
dig, whence r^/^-acA, (harp pointed, a miner's 
tool ; cloidh, dug, a ditch, &c. '»Nt'7D chaldaiy 
Chalybcs & Chaldafi difti, quia ut ferrum erue- 
rent in terras vifcera penetrabant, (Boch.). 

CALADH, hard, firm, ftrong, as Conaing 
an cbuirp cbaladby Conaing of the robuft 
body ; from this word and the Welch caledy 
Camden derives the name of Caledonians, Heb. 
1^73 galadj durefcere; but Caledonia fignifies 
the hills or ftrong Solds, the duriy of the Gael 
or Gaely Ihepherds, fynonimous to Coti or 
ScotL See p. u , or Cael duine^ fhepherd men 
—See TJJher*s Primordial p. 587. 

CALAM, to fleep ; 0*7n cbalam^ hence Ir. 
calarij poppy, the fleepy herb of which opium 
is mside. 

CALLAIGHE, a divider, a partner, p^n 
chalakj divifit. 

C AOL, a pile ; barr-chaoly a pyramid, fee 
bar; Ch. K*??! cbela^ acervus j Ar. ^ kullub. 

C AOMH, the follicle of a flower, /. e. pro- 
teftor. 

C AOMH, noble ; Ch. tlDip kom ; Ar. and 
Per. ^^^ kem^ noble 3 kiyam^ dignity; Ch. 

»»*)p kma. 

CAOMHA, Ml, art, knowledge, d\e oc^ 
cult fci^nces. Zofimus quoted by Bochart, V. 
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I . p. 209. Sacras et divina^ fcripturae angclos 
dicunt mulieres concupivifle, 1& cum in terrara 
defcendiffent, eas cdocuiffe omnia naturae opera; 
prima igitur illorum traditio fuit Cbema dc his 
artibus. Vocaverunt fcilicet hunc librum (;cv«) 
Chema, unde ars etiam Cbema vocatur; Ar. and 
Per. Ix^^jJ^ kimiyaj chymiftry, alchyray, fup- 

pofed to be derived from the Gr. xv/m^ juice, 
humour, and therefore confined to the extrac- 
tion of the cflfence of plants. (Richardfon, Go- 
lius, Caftellus and others, give no fuch deriva- 
tion) — this derivation is very-wide of the truth, 
and the radix is in the Irifli and Arabic ; we 
havjc {hewn that the tree, the blofibms, &c. 
was the fymbol of knowledge,. and in At. ^ 

kemm^ fignifies a rofe bud, the follicle of an 
unblown palm or other flower, and alfo the 
bloflbm, hence Ir. caomha^ poetry, vcrfification, 
i. e. the bloflbm of the tree. 

C AOMH AIGH, armed men; the fcience 
of tadics, CHESS. Caomai, an armed man, 
the name of the conftcUation ORION in the 
ancient Irifli Zodiac ; the nOD cimab of Job, 
according to Coftard; Arab. /^^ kamij 

armed ; hence in Irifli ceann caomb, a chefs- 
board, backgammon-tables jCO'Briqn). Sec 
Introd. p. 24, and my Eflay on the Aftronomy 
of the ancient Irifli, Oriental CoUeftion, VoL i, 

2, 3- 

CAOR, ftieep; caorgaity a flieep fold; 

feol'Caoraj mutton ; Ch. -^j car^ aguus, aries, 

vervex ; Ar.jU kar^oves ; Gr. ^ ovis Joni- 

bus; unde Caria infula, (Boch.) nna Karv^ 
pafcuum ; hence the Curn^h of Kildare and 
many other flieep walks in Ireland. 

CAOR, 



CAT 
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CAOR, a candle, a firebrand, &c. mn 
charahy to burn ; hence caordach or ceardach^ 
a forge. 

CAR, 'fifli; anpaC'Car^ a fole, a flounder. 
See Caire. ^ 

CAR, a ftone ; Ar. q;l:^ khareh. 

CARBH, a plough, a chaciot, a plank; 
Ch. n"iD carab^ arare j Ar. t t ^ karab^ ter- 

verfam 



ram aratro verlam confevit, \^ ^s> kerib, 

terra aratro verfa, ploughed land ; hence the 
many diftrifts in Ireland named Carbre or Car- 
bury^ Per. Aj^C arabe^ currus prsefertim dua- 

rum rotarum, neque in India alii. Gig. Cajl. 
C fervilc, Carbh. 

CARM, red, fcarlet; carmogalj a round 
red lump or cxcrefcence, a carbuncle; Ch. 
QTiD keruniy caeruleum ; Heb. ^''Q-o cartnil^ 
fcarlet, crimfonj Ar. ij^3 kyrmyze. See 

ogal. 

C ARTHADAN, an ercft ftone pillar with 
infcriptions, on thefe were written the Cycles, 
&c. Ar. ^o aOJ feduin, infcribing names in 
public recordsy Khareh ieduin. See the Aftro- 
nomy of the ancient Iri(h, Oufeley's Oriental 
Collcftion, V. I. 2. &c. 

CARTOIT, proftrate, devout; Ar. f3^ 
karteby proftravit. 

CASACH, vernacular; Du-chafachy the 
fame; Sanfcrit, Chajhuy vernacular; hence 
Ir. leabru ducbafacby provincial dialeft. See du. 

CASHE', CABHE MOR BREITHIR, 
the great diftionaiy of radical words, the ety- 
mologicon magnum, the title of an old Iri(h 
Gloffary in my poffefFion ; Sanfcrif, Cojhay a 
Lexicon ; Cajhi is the name of a great univcr- 
fity of the Brahmins, on the fide of the Gan- 
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gcs ; breithiry the radix of a ;word, from Ch. 
INI bary loqui, nDy atavy radix. See briathair. 

CATHUGHA, C ATHUA, fin ; faorfmn 
caibudy a Tbiernay free us from fin o Lord ; 
ni high fin an catbuay lead us not into fin, 
has been fubftituted in the Lord's Prayer, for 
lead us not into temptation, Inftead of catbu- 
gbray the proper word ; Ch. NtDH cbatay pec- 
catum} Ar. \]a<^khetay fin; Hindooit. ghaty 
kbaty fin ; Ch. MmriOp kathigoray temptatirJ. 

CEACT, Encyclopedy, the circle of fci- 

ences; Ar. ^j3\,^ssi kaket. Sec Etan\ Ch. 

•• 

Don cbacim^ fapiens, fciens, peritus ; Heb. 
cbacaniy plur. Ch. niODIH chocmoU 

CEACT, a leflfon, inftruaion ; Chinefe, 
yechirtiy liber qui totam philofophiam complec- 
titur. 

CE ANNAM, I buy or fell ; ceannaighey a 
merchant ; ceannagy vulgo canngy conngy a 
forum; Ch. a^n cbanagy forum, nundinae; Heb. 
|WD canaariy a merchant ; the N or nun is fcr- 
vile here, and this is agreed on in general, and 
Canaan may be from yn canaby which cannot 
be difputed ; then it is a miftake, though a ' 
common one, that a merchant was named 
from Canaauy the grandfon of Noahi and fa- 
ther of the Canaanites, becaufe the word fig- 
nifies merchandizing, independent of them/ 
(Bate); and this name was given to the Phce- 
nicians, who were great traders, and were not 
defcended of Canaan, but were Aire-Coti; 
Bocbart quotes a paflage much againft his deri- 
vation. Job. 4e. 25. where the Ixx. have 
f MHMiirr) the Hebrew has Chananiei vel merca- 
torcs J the fame in Proverbs ; the word is alfo 
written wiih p, as jp keiiy a putchafer, a price ; 

Irifh, 
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Irifhy cean. Ce mheid a ceann? what's the 
price ? hence diol cuan^ a (hop, a houfe that 
fells ; Per. (^L^ kban^ a (hop, a fliop keeper, 

a market, an exchange, a caravanfera, an inn ; 
Ar. JJ/<^ dellalj a feller, a buyer, an auc- 
tioneer. 

CEANNAIDHE, a merchant; pi. cean- 
naighthe J hence ceannaighe^ a forum, a place 
of traffic, the a^n channag of the Chaldasans, 
forum, mercatus, nundina? — ^which the Rabbins 
have idly derived from 3Dn channag^ tibia, fiftula, 
forum, quod in iis fifliilis, tripudiis utantur, 
aut qu6d ibi quafi in chdris homines dlTcurrant 
& circumeant. 

CEARA, a wanderer ; Sanfcrit, care and 
caorij a wandering pilgrim, (Sonnerat), 

CEARD, CRIADH, cement; criadh-cean- 
galy united by cement; cnadb-apllj mortar, 
I. e. cement of lime ; ceardj a tinker, a fol- 
dercr; Per. Oyi. kberdj folder. 

CEARDACH, CEARDCA, a fliop* 
CE ARN, an altar ; Ceamachj a facrificiHg 
pried, from cearram^ to kill, to ilaughrer. 
Ch. □"^n cbaramy intemecioni vel excidio aut 
perditioni dcvovere: confecrarc, devotum vel 
facrum feccre-^BEAG-CEiARNA, the harlot 
€>f die altar; Ar. . 4j kagbe^ a hark)t. We 
are told by Herodotus, that it was a law among 
the Babylonians, that all the women of the 
country fhould,. once in their lives, expofe 
themfelves to the embraces of Grangers in the 
temple of Venus. Each fat m a particular 
place, feparated from the other by a rope 
ftretched between them, and durft not move 
from her fla,tio;i ,till fome one threw a piece of 
gold mto her lap, and made her tptirc with 
hinu The Jiandfome women were foon cq- 
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gaged, but the ugly fometimes remained three 
years, without being folicited by any one. 
Strabo gives exaftly the lame account. The 
prophet Baruch, a much older writer than 
Herodotus, fays, that the one were foon fet at 
liberty, but that the others were obliged to 
remain fitting, and were expofcd to ridicule, 
becaufe they had not been thought worthy of 
having their girdle urdoofed. The Brabmins 
adopted this cuftom of the Budbijis. The 
goddefs Bbagavadiy fpoufe of Sbiva^ was pa- 
tronefs of the harlots ; her annual proccflion, 
fays P. Bartholomeo, was clofed by a multitude, 
who fung all kinds of indecent fongs on the 
fubjeft of generation. See Carnacb^ Ititrod. 
p. J 8. 

CE ARRAI, mailer of his trade. 

CEAS, ore, metal ; ceafcar^ a goblet ; hat- 
tecasj a water cup or goblet of iron or brafs. 
See baiteach. 

CE ASLA, iron ore ; ^ja^UJU I ^l Kufas^ 
famous iron mines in Armenia, and with the 
prefix N, Ch.tt;nD necbas ; Ar. q^Isu nubus^ , 
brafs, jntriro necbujian^ aeneus, nomen fer- 
pentis gerci, quem diffregit Rex Chiikia, 2 K. 
18. 4. ; Ir. neigbeas^ brafs. See p. xviii. Pref. 

CEID, CEI I\ a fair or market ; ceidlios^ a 
forum. — Ceit'tlasy a fair of fmall cattle. — Ceid 
ceisj the wand of the market, the caduceus of 
Mercury, who prefided over commerce. 

CEIL, all, every one ; ^d caL, 

CEILE, a fpoufe ; n^D «/a, a wife ; Syr. 
cboula^ nuptiae ; Ar. JlaAcL cbalel^ conjux, 
uxor, maritus. 

CEIM, a ftep, a degree, a meafure ; Ch. 
ivy\p kouma^ fumitur pro paflu, vel ulna. 

CEOL, CEOLAN, a beU) -^Egyp. kd. 

CEOL, 
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CEOL mufick, melody; teol-aiffeach^ an- 
cient mufic, a harp; Ch. "hn cbaK^ dulcis, 
K>*?in choHaj dulccdo-— Ir. Meifceolam^ to fing 
harmonioufly ; Mih. meizj Ch. ryo, fuaviter 
dc fono citharae — meiz^ maaz^ jucundum, 
fuave. 

CEUT, CEAT, a fheep, a flock, hence 
Aire-Cotiy fhcphcrds, the old Irifh ; and Aiieac 
CoHj the old Coti, of whom we have treated 
at large in the Preface ; An Jo ^ tutj a flock 
of (heep, Llo kawatf a fhepherd; hence 
JEgufa^ which abounded in flieep, is named 
Catriu by Stephanas, that is, in Irifli Ceat rae^ 
iheep plains ; Ch. Olp kout^ grex ovium. 

CIOR, a hand, the agent, hence Gn x*«e> 
tnanus. See Culr. 

CIS, CISE, a lie, romance, fable ; Cife 
Fwn-Mac Cumbalj the romance of Finn Mac 
Cule. See Cifire. 

CISIOL, CISHIOL, Satan, b^r^m^ chaf- 
elj vel >KTn QtD Sbem Chafai^ nomen angeli, 
,qui cum focio fuo ex cselo deturbatus. Shem 
Cbafaij ct Ufiel, qui de cselo ceciderunt, ver- 
(abantur temporibus iftis in terra> Gen, 6. 4* 
in Jonathane pro Hcbraeo Nephtalira, gigan- 
tes, tunc erant in terra — ^gigantes ifti fuerunt 
didi Nephtalim,quafl decidui, qu6d ecselo eflent 
dgefti in terram. — I believe the Cifiol, of the 
Irkh, is compounded of C^, prince, and ^^KtD 
Sbaol^ or Saoly fcpulchrum ; Ch. & Syri^ idem 
eft fepulchrum et infcrnus ; Ch. HD Ce j Per. 
. c^ Ke is a prince, a governor ; and that 

Cajiol is an epithet of Samoriy prince or judge 
of hell. See p. 443. CoUcft. Vol. III. 

CISIRE, a romancer, a fable writer ; Ar. 
^jiii kijfi^ a hiftory, tale, romance, fable, ^7/^- 



hgue; Per. ^^f^ ^,aS kiffe kbaun^ a tcHcr 
of ftories. 

CIUR, a merchant; ciura^ merchantable }' 
Ch. m^D cirib^ venditio, emptio, negotiatio ; 
Per. Jf kar^ commerce ; hence 

CIUR AM, I buy or fell ; ciurtaj bought. 

CLAIRSEACH, a harp—" if as warriors, 
the Saca invented arms and military drefs, fo 
as fhepherds, at their leifure, ihey were the 
authors of mufic and mujical injtrumenu ; the 
x«imJwi» of the Greeks derives its name from 
them," (D*Ancarville on the origin of Artt 
and Sciences of Greece) — and hence, proba- 
bly, the Sacca-buche, or Sackbut of the old 
Spaniards, and the CeoUair-Seacb^ the mufic of 
the Sacas, whence Clairfeacb^ from ^^ cheli^ 
dulcis, whence the Irifh cbekir^ the flnging or 
harmony of birds. See C^^.*— Quare vocarunt 
Chaldasi tibiam chelii ? quia Cheli dulcis erat 
fonus ejus— •C/a/r/^jfi&, a harp, is therefore the 
fweet founding or harmonious inftrument of 
the Saqse. 
. COAMH, a body of people, a tribe ; Ar. 

COICT, CIOCHT, children; Ar. and Per. 
JST kak^ a child, s^ aXC cikuk^ with child, preg- 
nant, dans le langage des Circafliens, qui habi- 
tent le Caberda ; koukva fignifie fils, (De Sacy, 
Infcript. de Perfepolis). 

COIM-DE, COIMHDHE, God ;— the 
Chaldaeans often cxpreflcd God by Qip Kom^ 
and QlpO Mekom; habcnt Rabbini hoc vocabu- 
lum inter nomina Dei, (Buxt.). The Arabs fay, 
^^doUI ^l Keyum; Keunij Deus, 1. e. fcmpiter- 

Dus— the eternal God. £x. Ir. go ro adbradfad 
<^ maca 
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nuuar^rael an Coimhdbe fri forebongra HelB 
anfaidb^^ fo that the Ifraelitcs, adored God 
« drough the pcrfuafion of the prophet HcK." 
(Lcab. breac.)* Accordit^g to ipmc, fays 
O'Brien, Coimhdhe fignifics the Trinity, though 
he had tranflated k before^ the ftatiouary Iprd 
of the foil, a landlord, a laird, a maftcr. 

COIRE, a caldron^ coire an Daghda^ the 
lacred caldron ufed in the facrifices to Daghda, 
wWch the old Irilh or Airc-Coti boaft of having 
brought with them, to this country, together 
with his fword. This is the Dagbda rath of the 
Brahmins, in wbofe language curray fignifies a 
caldron ; the ceremony of its ufe will be feen 
iroxB the following quotation of the religious 
ceremonies of the Seeks, a feft of Brahmins 
at Patna. (As. Mifc. p. 370.) " the prayer 
was followed by a fhort blefling from the old, 
and an invitation to the congregation to partake 
of a friendly feaftt The book was then clofed 
•and reftored tp its place at the altar, and the 
people being feated as before, two men entered 
bearing a large iron caldrou, called curray, 
juft taken from the fire, and placed it in the 
centre of the hall upon a low ftool." See 
the facrifice at Taiah, in jny Colleiftanea, V. 
iii. p. 513. where the coire is reprefented fix)m 
an ancient drawing. 

CO'MH, ftationary, fixed, perpetual ; Ch. 
C3lp kouni'y comhartbaj the fixed figns, the 
conftellations, the figns of the Zodiac ; Ch* 
TT\Mk aorih^ fignum; Ir. comh-naigbim^ to 
dwell, to abide. See Nagar. 

CRANN, a tree, a pole; Ch. pnrArtffi 
and pn iran^ mahis, arbor. 

CRANN*COMAR, the arbutus, theiacred 
tree, literally the priefls tree ; K^i*^iti^ Komaros^ 
Theophrafto, quae Latinis Arbutus. 
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CR ANNGAIL, lattices before the altar, /. e. 
the indofure of the pricft— n'?il galabj ra/us^ 
fic Judsei vocant faccrdotes & facrificulps papif- 
ticos, et latius quofvi^ vcrbi Dei & ecclcfise 'mi- 
niftros Chrifti, (Buxt.). 

CRANNSAOR, a carpenter. 

CRANN-TABHAIL, the ftick of Tubal, 
a pole or fpear armed with iron ; whatever is 
of iron or iron mixed, is attributed to Tubal- 
cain, who firft forgedl iron after the floo4> 
hence, in Arabic, Tukal, iron armour. 

CRANN PHIOSAN, fomc miiCvc weapon, 
from the Ar. _j^ JhunS^ a javelip j ''D pbi 

or/, particula expletiva. See F. 

CRAOBH, a branch, a relation, a branch 
of the fame ftock ; fei/re curba cuil^ prohibited 
copulation with kindred* Curba cuily pro- 
hibited inceft, (O'B.) Ch. nnp karab^ pro- 
pinquus J Syr. iirib ; Ar. i^^ J kurab^ propin- 
quitas generis, ^ \ Jj I j ass^i fij^^^*^, kurabeb^ 
inceft. Scefeis. 

CR AOS, the bcjly ; cnD cras^ venter. 

CRAOSACH, a belly lover, a glutton. 

CHE AS, a ihrine ; r\p karazy fepulchnim ; 
Ar. kyriz^ dead. 

CHEAT, CCERAIT, GEARRAJTE, n 
letter of the alphabet, from 

C RE AT AM, to cut, carve, write ; ferity 
written i creaiaras^ ftulpturc. live firft writ- 
ing was on flat ftones, flutes, and tiles, icratch- 
ed in with a £harp inftrument : fome of thefe 
are now found in the ruins of Babylon; 
Ch. n"^n chratj fculpere, exarare, incidere, 
literas infculpfit. 

CREUN, 
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CREUN, the body ; Ar. ^3 iefin^ the 

body, the foul, felf ; Jr. cuirpj the body, was 
introduced by the firft raiffionaricB. 

CRIADH, cement, folder, vikovts day 5 
criadb-aolj mortar, /. e. lime cement ; ceardy a 
foldcrer, a tinker; Ar. ci,i^ kherd^ bkck 

vifcous clay ; Per. ci^ kherd^ folder. 

CUIG, five, 1. e. the circle ; in mpft ancient 
laDg;uages,^^ and a €irde are fynonimous. I 
^bkiki from the f>oiats of the five fingers fonn>- 
iog a circle in reckoning) when die left hand is 
tm^Bcd towaras the eyes, to be counted with 
the right hand ; 'nin ciai^ a circle, tbe peifed 
number or figure. The Egyptisxis, fit|fs Dio- 
dorus, reprefented the world by the number 
five, being that of the tlements, viz. earth, 
water, fire, ether^ and attta^lion. The Indians 
and Iriih had the f^nft nuflAer. The analogy 
of the Gvctk word pmte five, and fan all, 
perfeSly is evident^ fays Plutarch : in Arabic a 
circle O, /. e. khem^ is the numeral Jive^ and 
from ^^ ihem, t rtrig, a circle, /vm^^ MemSy 
jive. • 

CtJIG, a province, or as the Oermans fay, 
a circle, the circle of Swabia, &c. n8Ic. "See 
paint. 

CUlNGAOS, I. e. Cuing^eag-aos^ the an- 
niverfary of the merry making moon, thePen^ 
tecofl, from Ch. ym chang, chorea, tripudium ; 
the word is pronounced kingeejh ; it was a pagan 
folenmity at the offering of new wheat, ftill 
preferved ; I have feen a liquor made by the 
old Irifli farmers, by the name of kingeejh ; it 
is a mixture of wheat and milk. The Hebrews 
offered the. wheat harveft at the Pentecofl, 
(Calmet). Per. ^i^ khanjy chorea, fong. 
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dance y Ch. 3311 chmnag^ tripudiare* See 
Cai/g. 

CUIR, anaftj Per. J^t^r. 

CUIR AM, to do, to aft; cuivy cuirdj ceard^ 
a doer, a tradefman j clvcbuirj a mafoa i Ch. 
mp K^p kla kora. Cuiram is a verb of great 
extent in Irifh as in CSialdee, as, na euire an 
nidhftn or/, fct not this thing point to ya», or 
difpleafe you; rr^ 'karAy to point ^^.^^ur 
at tuly cancel it, annul it, 1. e. throw it be- 
hind you. (Cur is fometimes joined to. ndiuiK, 
^s from ally ovtr, paffing over, allchury ^rtinf- 
pofition; alchur fta bhfhocaU tranfpofition -of 
j words; hx.^^Jbffwly paffing by or Over;) 

dr4»n<ur^ Jot» the a£)iing or doing witl\ 
S^cks^^GuirfOm mo kabba mr jhamhy I m^ke 
my bed to fwim.- — Cvirm failtey to wal- 
iximb€^0ukam Jklam^ the iamc.^-^wr^xpi 
-ot iltarijfddU i hixc^-r^uir ^rt do hreaaun,^ 
«ptlt cii jrour i^^-^-^Cmr ama£b do bbrSgat 
•put dff y^our flioe^; Ar. ^.j^j^Mrdm^ to 

^o;jUr kary an agent ^J^*^, a trade j 
•mn cbard^ occjipatus fiiit in -re aliqua ; j[jLf 
ketm-^ iiagyti Indtd eft 4a&w, (»^y4e> Ar. 

j\(Sj^kirdary a trade; h^see awdy mrdy 

ciurdy a mechanic ; ceardacy a fhop. 

CUIREAT, CIREAT, an archer, hence 

it is a name in Irifh for the knave of the pack 

of cards, fignifying the king's archer. When 
our Aire-Coti fettled in Crete, they were re- 
nowned, as expert in (hooting the bow. 

Creta v€tus populis, Gnoffafquc agiure pharetras 
DoAa, nee Eois pejor Gortyna fagittis. (Lacan.) 

Attica Cretea fiernebat rura fagitta. 
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When the Aire«Coti poirdTed iBethfan or 
Scythopolis, they were named >nnD Cerethiy io 
fcripture, and it is remarkable, that the Chal* 
dasan interpreters often put a fynonimous word 
fignifying archers j viz. N'»n«?p kefeti for cerethi 
— -itaque apud Phoenices >niD Creti dicebatur 
fagHtarius e Palseftina, (Bochart). 

CUIRE, an invitation ; luchd cuire^ guefls; 
C3i? TTO carab^ invitum urfit, nBlD Kl'lp karua 
le ci^ha, invitatus ad nuptias, K^S carua^ in- 
yitatus. 

. CUIRM, ale, wme, beer; Phoen. tDTiD 
curum^ vinum ; Ch. QnD curimy vinea. 

GUITE, CUITHE, a trench, a canal ; 
Nimrod gigas is eflet, qui efibdit aliquot fluvios 
in Al-Irac, quos deduxit ex Euphrate, et dioi- 
tur ^uTmodi eflc flumen Gutha in via Cuphse, 
(Ahmed;. 

CUPAR, conception ; Cupar dea^ the god- 
defs of conception, Venus ; hence in the Etruf- 
csui Ct^ra^ and in Italian Cfi^m^4 and Ci- 
pr^aj Venus; and hence the Latin Cypruj 
Cypriaj Cyprogema^ not becaufe flie was wor- 
fliipped in the ifland of Cyprus, but from Gi^ar. 
So (he was called in pagan Irifh Colbha dea^ the 
goddefs of love ; hence there was a temple at 
. Rome dedicated to Vmus Calva^ which the 
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poets have mod ridiciiloufly explained to have 
taken its name from ropes for engines made of 
womens hair^ when the Gauls poflefled that 
city. The image of Venus in Cyprus, fays 
Tacitus^ was from the bottom to the top, of an 
orbicular figure, a little broad beneath, the 
circumference was fmall and leiTening towards 
the top, like a fugar loaf, the reafon unknown. 
This is the Lingam or Phallus, the organ of 
generation, of the pagan Iri(h and of the Indi- 
ans ; many of them dill exift in Ireland, out 
in particular in his Mutdhr^ an ifland on the 
coaft of Sligo. The Madeo of the Brahmins, 
and the Mudros of the Greeks, are all of the 
fame derivation. . 




See the Phtc, end of Introduftion. 

CUREAILTE, a meeting of the States; 
(Brehon Laws); Ar. jcUAjmS Kourilte^ a 

parliament. Richardfon fays it is a word of 
Tartar origin ; Caftellus gives it as a Perfian 
word, ^U)m3 kouraltan^ magnus conventus. 

D, The 
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D, The fourth letter of the alphabet, as 
the Chaldee i dalcth. It ftands for four j the 
Irifli charaAer is ^y , fimilar to the Arabic o 
dal, which is the eighth of the Arabic, and the 
tenth of the Pcrfian, yet in arithmetic denotes 
4, and the fourth day of the week, or Wednef- 
day, and the planet Mercury (or Budh) in the 
ephemerides* 

The Perfians pronounce the Arabic D and 
pS as Z, as Per. ^o Z/*r, An Dfikr^ 

Per. v^j^ Zurby An Durb^ Per. c:of Jj 

ZurafaU Ar. Dkjirafut. The Iri(h often 
change the fame letters alternately, generally 
turning ^ into D. The Iriih having no let- 
ter in their prefent alphabet, (which is certain* 
ly modem) to cxprefs the -^jod of the Hebrews, 
always write d pointed or Dh for it, as n^ yah^ 
Godi Dbia in Irifh : O^e DbS, Teb^ 
O God} fo ^J^x^Jaal^ a beetle in Arabic, is 
daol in Irilh. The C$ or ^.i (dh) of the mo- 
dem Irifli was evidently, in the ancient alpha- 
bet, the '» ycd of the Chaldseans, or ^jya of 

the Arabs. It refembles both, and being like 
the t>. (D of the modems) or c^ dal of the 
Arabs, it has been reprefented in Roman 
chambers by^h, or D with the adjunft H, 
fignifying hiatus; Ex. Gr. dheanadb pronounced 
yanooy to do; eadbafrnj^ronoxxnctde-yannj figni- 
fying, id efty viz. to wit, that is to fay; An 

" Many inftances may be produced of the Irifli 
}xxm% loft an alphabet, that refembled the 



Chaldee and Arabic, as /or *), which ftands 
for and^ is plainly the 1 van of the Hebrews 
and Chaldaeans fignifying and^ like the ^ of- 
the Arabs, which in conftruftion is pronounced 
U and Auy fignifying and^ asy /ike, yet^ &c. to 
which is added in Irifli the monofyllable gusy fig- 
nifying ferioufly ;. Ar. •}{ kezzy — ^we fay in nar- 
rative in Engtifh, and fsrioujlyy — * particula 
infeparabilis, ety atque, i. q. 4I Auy (Gol.). 

D after N, ftands for dagejb or double, as,. 
Findy read Finny &c. Dagesy or dogesy fignifies 
no more than to double, and is, I believe, the. 
true meaning of the Chaldasan v^Di dagejby the. 
name of the point for doubling the letter. 
De etymologia ejus nihil certi habetuty (Buxt.). 

Dages in Irifli orthography, in the Roman 
letter is written Dh, and has been fuppofed by 
O^Brien and other nKxiera Lexiconifts to be, 
what they call an adventitious letter, but in the 
original it is marked, as in the Chaldee, thus. 

The ancient Irifli muft have had a character 
with the power of the Arabic ^ he^ and like it 
in figure, which the modems imitated vrith D 
pointed or Dh in Roman letters ; this is now 
ufed in the middle of words, and pronounced a» 
^ he Ar. or n he Chaldee; Ex. Gr. Codhany read, 
Cohany a Lord ; Codhanacy CohnaCy lordly ; 
Ch. and Heb. Coheny praefes, praefcftus, facer- 
dos, praefes dicitur, tarn de ofiBicio politico, 
quam ecclefiaftico ; Ar. ij^JS" kabauy ktihun; 
O. Per. »^yq^ kuhuny a chief, an elder, ^ 
prieft. Coheny in Hebrew, is applied to the 

priefthood. 
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priefthood, as a verb and noun, but not con- 
fined to it, being the mini/ier of^ the King^ as 
well as of God, (Bate). See Ab. 

D £uid T are commutable as in the Chaldee, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, as u\i^ dabir^ mjCi tabi^ 
d follower, &c. 

DA, his, her, it, the, of, to ; Ch. Mi da^ 
ha?c, hoc, iila, iftud ; it is a iign of the geni- 
tive cafe both in Chaldee and in Iriih, as 
Tuatba da Dadan^ the Harufpices (^«») of 
Dedan, the Chaldaean colony, with whom the 
Aire-Coti mixed. 

DA, learned; cealda^ aftroilomers, aftrolo- 
gers, /. e. learned in the heavens ; T^ daa^ 
fci'entia, jn^ ^ada^ finrej probably this gave 
name lo the Chaldaeans, wh6 Were the firft 
aflrotiomers. 

DABHi^A, DAMtlNA, the iiiattcr out 
of which aXiy thing is or may be made j righ 

damhna^ a king elefl \ \^c^ dabon^ flatus, con- 

ftltatio, etiam innata rei & ratio ac vita, eon- 
fuetudo ac mos agendi. 

DABIR, a word } dubh-ceiji^ an infcripticm, 
fuperfcription ; dubbariyhciziA. Dixit Rabba 
^omodo Perfse appellant Scphar liber, n^li 
dabir^ hinc urbs Debir Jud. i. ii. deftir 
pro quo legcrunt defir^ ^O debir j fcriba, qua 
intcrpifes Pentateuchi PerficCfe pro 15>D fuphtir^ 
&c. (Reiand.) See Stifir^ a librarian, 
, DACH, good; Kr.,^^\ad^b. 

DAE, ftAEDAE, IcaVne^, very learnftfd.; 
may ndt this be the Ph&nici^n name 6f If er- 
culcs, the So6m of Egypt ? See Pi-efecc, p. 
tvili. S^/m, in Ir. fignifics knowledge. Etfebius 
b Chton. L. I. p. 26.- fays, the Phcemeianr, 



Cappadocians, and Ilienfes, called Hercules, 
t^Ut Diodan^ a name Bochart is much miftaken 
in, deriving it frora» a word fignifying Icve ; 
the names of Hercules are refolved by words 
fignifying learned^ and by a fimilar word, figni- 
fying a trader or protcftor. 

DAIL, poor, miferablej ^dal^ and doubled 
according to Oriental cuftom, i^ ^i dal dal^ 
miferrimum efie. 

DAILEAMH, a King^ purveyor; Ch. 
K'?>n dailhy miniflcr, 

DAILLE, night, noftumal; Tb'h littah^ 
nox. 

DAL, I^AlL, a tribe, a relation, a branch 
of the atar or root. See craabb. Hihdooftance, 
dalecj daly i branch ; Ar. if<^ dah^ appropin- 
quavit^ valde quidera propiAqutls fuit*; Heb, 
rl^"?! daRty propago, a flip, a fhoot, a tace, 
fbck, ofl^ring, breed ; iCh. "^^yndaila^ fiuxmw 
lusi Syr. dittOy progenies, hencfc 

DAL^ a tribe of people, together with tfte 
region and yeligi^ belonging to fuck tribe^ 
(O'Brien). See ScandalOj an eilled tribe. 

DALLAN CLOICHE, the Dalian flone, 
an obeliik witli Ogham infcriptions. ([O'Brien). 
On thefe obelilks Were marked the cycles 
and periods ; the infcriptiohs are fo worn hy 
time, they are not fegible; Gh. hndtful; At;. 
J ici dowlaHj a ^riod, cycle. They are 2^ 
called Gallan doiehey (Smith's Hift. of Go* 
Goi4c), from Gh. rt'%i ^AJr, a^ycle j gal-galthv^y 
the feven Tpbtres of the pllhets. Ga^nbA GWi^, 
fays A. B. Cxnmac, wc*c dbcfffe 'crclftfcd by ^ht 
frft cblbnifts, that came ¥0 ii^aiid. (See tiie 
Afbionomy of the ancient Irifh in idfe OjmU^ 
Cdlefiion of Sk Wixu Oofeley, V. 1. & a. 

DAMH, 



DAMH, b]Qo4i d^inibjCOB&^gamiji Ch. 
Hon d(\ma^ faqguis j Ar. .^ dumj demm ; 

Punicd Edom^ (Boch,). Ar. , w«lci damij 
Uoody. 

DAMH, TAMH, death, the angd of 
death ; Ch. non i5«w/7, notpen angcU praefcfti 
piortuis, ct moribundis, quo$ nominatim com- 
pdlat hora .c^ema — a CDn dpuniy filcre, quafi 
prarfeftus iilcntii, (Buxt.). 

PAMH, learning ; damh-pupUy a. ichool- 
mailer; damhtha^ a ftudcnt ; damhainft^ acute- 
ncfs, depA of, erudition- C^ed acbd efeacht 
da Cefar acbt a moladh na ndamh fgriobhe an 
caeghaijidh treanmur bhprrus gach troth? What 
but the praifes of learned writers gave confe- 
quoice to Ca?far ; the ocean becomes great by 
fmall dreams? hedce, darnh^ an ox, fynoni- 
mous to olktmh or allamhy like the Hebrew 
f^bik cduphj bos, propria dociUs et ad aratrum 

DAMHOIDE, a fchoolmafter ; Ar. ^il* had, 
praeccptor, direftor. See Oide. Ar. and Perf. 
cLoO demaghj the brain j Ar. o ^^ damerighj 
tooliih; Ch. njn fcicntia ct yno medouh. 
Quare? Qnzm ob rem? ex rtD mahy et yn 
doub^<[. d. quae fcientia aut ratio eft, nnnxrr 
dahma — the Rabbies fecm to have been puz- 
zled about this word as much as I have been ; 
damh and dana, are certainly from the root da. 

DA'N, a poem. 

DANA, learning; fear danay a learned 
man, a poet y Ax. Ijlci danay learned, / j ^ci 

divaney a perftd poet j Per. aJI^ danfy fci- 
ence. See dun. 

DAON, DIN, to afccod, wd with the 
prefix M, Maid4inj Aurori^^ oonuflg; Ch* 
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nn d^nih oriri, illucefcerc, ct zfSP9T9[^ T^TfO 
medinay (Mricns, ortus folis; Stjr. dona, {ux, 
oriens, madinay oriens. See Din. 

DAR, CtARAS, DORAS, ^ houfe, a 
dwelling ; daraneamh, the abode of felidty, 
paradife ; Ch. & Ph. 11 dqr^ domus ; Heb. m 
dary paries, lapis ; An j|0 dqry a houfe, ^a 
abode; ^{^ j\i^ dara naeniy panidife, /. f • 

the abode of felicity. 

DAR, an oak ; darcany an acorn ; daire, a 
grove ; Ch. nn dir, fylva, vrrv(^ mediray fal- 
tus, nemus ; hence the Madeira iflands, fo 
called by the Phoenicians, on the firft difcovery ; 
Per. ^ci direkhy woody. The oak was fa- 
cred tp Jupiter ; nulla facra fine ea fronde cofi- 
ficiurit, (Plin.). Homer obfcrves, that in the 
times of public calamity they'confulted the mi- 
raculous oak of Jupiter at Dodona ; hence the 
Romans gave to Jupiter the fumame of Qucr- 
quetulanus ; the oaks were called Jovis Ar- 
bores. Wooden, Voden, or Vodan (fays Bacon 
Tacon), worihippcd by the Germans and 
Saxons, as one of their chief deities, was no 
more than Jupiter Querquetulanus, i. e. woodj 
forejl — Vody Vodeny ont la meme fignificatioa 
dans la langue Irlandoife, (B. Tacon, Orig. 
Celt. Bugefiennes). Where did this wife ety- 
mologift find thefe Infix words ? Feadhy timber, 
could never be pronounced Vod or Voden* 

DARGAL, Per. AlL&;ci derghalSy narrow 
pafies through mountains ; hence the celebrat* 
cd Dargal in the county of Wicklow, a narrow 
pafs vifited for its beauty. 

DARN, a fchool ; Ar. \ji^ darUy docuit. 

DEAGH, DEACri, good, fit, proper, 
pure, is a prefix, as deagh-afgary a chronicler, 

recorder. 
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recorder, Sec. Ch. kdI deca ; Ar. • cif tfrf«*i&, 
good^ pure, fit. 

DEARBH, known, certain, fure ; as 
deatbh-phiutbttTj a known or certain fitter ; 
Per. ^jIj ici deriabj known, knowing. 

DEID, love, dcfire, a longing, a friend, a 
proteftor; hence Hercules was named Dioda 
andMilefs. Didusprifcum nomen fuit Elifla 
?TON*?K I. e. divina virago, vel virago fim- 
pliciter, fi Arabicus articulus, al vel ^/, fuit 
apud Posnos in ufii. Dido, inquit.Servius, 
j. e* Virago, appelhta eft — plus in iis eft ra- 
tionis, qui Didus nomen volunt ab amore 
iaftum, ut Hebrsea David, Dodo, Dodai, &c. 
ct Phcenicium KTrt Dioda ; Eufebius in Chron. 
L. I. p. 26. Herculem quidam dicupt Diodan 
Ami^ cognomine tum in Phoenice clarum fuifife, 
ut hodieque a Cappadocibus & liienfibus appel- 
htur. Quod Herculi fijo cognomen puto in- 
didifle Phoenices, quia invocabatur a procis^ & 
ex illius numine pendere putabatur fdix fiic- 
cefliis in amoribm^ (Bochart) — Whence, I be- 
lieve, the true pame of Milejius^ the leader 
of the colony of the Aire-Coti from Spain to 
Ireland, ;. e. *}}^ Milazy the proteftor, is fy- 

nonjmojas to Dido. 

DIDEAN, a fanftu^ry, proteftidn, defence, 
a fort, 

DILE, love, the heart j Ar. J^i ////, the 
heart; ^C^ dal^ lufit, deliciatus fuit, quod eft 
^mantium (Gol.). dellet^ amorous. 

DIN, DAON, {Deen\ to illuftrate, to 
make appear ; daonchon^ dincbon^ the moral of 
a fable, /. e. the illuftration of the fenfe ; Din^ 
Sheanchas^ the manifeftation or illuftration of 
antiquity, the title of an old MS. of the hiftory 
and antiquities of Ireland \ hence 
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DiNSy I. c. Taijbmneahj 1. c. Foillfeacba an 
Tigbearnay Epiphany, the manifeftation of ouf 
Lord, named alfo Ceann Acbraj the fliir of the 
journey ; Acbra cbinn da la deugj the journey 
of twelve days J Ar. ^'ci dinbj Feftum 

Chriftianorum, quod Epiphanias dicitur, a 
Chald. nn ednabj oriri, illucefcere, & appa- 
rfcre, (Gol. Ca. Gi.). See Daon. 

DRAOI, a wife man ; Ar. hci dara^ fcivit, 

docuit J Per. ^Ici dari^ fcivit, j^O daru^ 
fapiens. 

DRAOITH, fdence, knowledge; Ar. 
Ajl;ci dariety fcientia; Per% 4^^^ daruj fapi. 
ens, & facerdos (Hyde), j^l^i daru^ a good 
man, f^lo dara, Darius, the Darii Kings of 
Perfia, a fovcreign. Dairi^ a common name 
in Ireland ; Draoiy fignifies a wife man, a con- 
jurer, a necromancer, but has nothmg to lay 
to the Gaulic and Celtic Druid. The Draoi 
were never in holy orders in Ireland, which 
;narks the diffo^nce between the Magogians 
and the Gomerites. See the orders of prieft- 
hood with the pagan Irifti in my Vindication— 
" In the days of Herod the Kmg, there came 
" (Draoith) wife men, from the Eaft to Jcru- 
« falem,'' Matthew 2. i. In Teft. thefe were 
not priefts, they were Ihepherds and aftrono- 
mers. Bifliop Bedel in his preface to the New 
Teftament, in Iriih, tells us, that he had caufed 
the fame to be tranflated in the true Ogbam or 
myfterious meaning of each word. So far was 
Mr. Pinkerton right in aflerting there never was 
a Druid in Ireland. ITie Druids of Gaul prac- 
tifed divination as our Draoi did. Cicero, L. 
I. tells us, he was acquainted with one named 
Divitiacus ^duus, and converfed with him ; 

that 
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that he profefled the knowledge of nature's 
fecrcts, caUed by the Gtetk^ Phjfiology^ and 
foretold things to come, partly by auguries and 
partly by conjeSure. But in Ireland the Draoi 
had not the adminiflration of things divine, 
they did not provide for the public and 
private facrifices, nor were they the expofitors 
of what concerned religion, nor the arbiters of 
all differences that happened, whether public 
or private, as Caefar dcfcribes thofe of Gaul 
and Britain to have been ; the Draoi were ra- 
ther contemned in Ireland, upr can I find the 
word mentioned in all the Brehon Laws I have 
perufed. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that this word 
Draoi^ was introduced into the North, proba- 
bably with the worihip of Budh, by the inter- 
courfe of our Aire-Coti, in commerce with the 
northern Goths, under the name of Diar^ 
who were the footh(ayers of Odin. We Ihall 
quote the paffage at length from Ihre. " Diar^ 
ita vocabantur duodecim Odini comites, fa- 
crorum pracfides^ et confiltorum ejus arcanorum 
participes. De illis Sturlefdnius^ T. i* p. 2. in 
Afgardia mos obtinuit, ut duodecim prasfcfti, 
ceteris eminentiorcs, Diar feu Dtottnar difti, 
hoc cft^ principes feu domini, curam gerercnt 
facrorum & populo jus dico-ent. Hifce omncs 
& finguli honorem plane fingularem, et officia 
infuper debita praeftare tenebantur. Narra- 
tur ibi etiam, p^ 7 & 8. illos primes in orbe 
Hyperbqreo ut poefeos ita & incantathrium 
fuiffe auftorcs, & exinde tiada fmider^ hoc eft 
verfificcs, atqqe galdra fmider^ knincantatores 
appcllatos fuiffe. In fata conccffcre omnes hi 
regnante Niorvo^ morfuique in Deorum nu- 
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merum relati divinb cufitu honorabanfur. 
(^od ad norainis rationem attinct, credo, diar 
propric facerdotes dcnotaffe, aut, ut vcrius 
dicam, Deos* Obfervatum quippe a nobis 
antea eft in v. As, pf. Afar (See Aofar), fa- 
cerdotes Gothorum commune cum diis fuis 
nomen habuiffe, ambofque ei^f appellatos fuiffe, 
au6lore Strabone. Nemo vero ignorat, %« Gr. 
Jovem vcl Deum appellari, unde h^ divus, & 
apud Hcfychium i>J^«-, «yB^«r, clarus, bonus; 
Stictnhielmus vero in Gloff. Ulph. p. 76. diat^ 
derivat ab Efton. die feu thie^ pater; diaty pa* 
ttes, unde Ital. «w, Hifp. /w, patruus. Facerc 
suitem non poifiim, quin hac occafione addam 
cicgaatem gufdem^ viri mgeniofii&mi conjedu- 
ram, qpi, dum apud JoRifANDBM dc Rebu^ 
Grctids dicitur, fuiffe in hac gtntc facerdotes, 
qui Pir^)pellarent4u-, infcitia luiguae Hoe fkc^ 
turn ciedit,. Praefulemque hunc, dum \iiat^ 
foiptum invenit, fimilitudihe Itterarum 1^ & P 
(th: & P) deceptum fuiffe, inqae anitnum in« 
duxiffe, tlbs^/or apjpellatos fuiffe. Addit huie 
obfervationi alteram, ad illuftrationem capitis fe- 
quentisi ubi Dicen-«us dicitur facerdotibus' 
nomen Pileatorum addidifle, quod ex fiiiiili' 
lingua? ignorantia profedum credit. Serif tumi 
fcilicet invenerat Hattar^ quojigni/lcari puta^ 
vit pileosy Ssf inde piieatos (ejl nonten Gotb. 
UATT pileus) nefciusy hatte idem ejfe^ quod 
ATTA paterj nattaRj patres. Ut vero ad 
noftrum diar revcrtar, notari meretur, Odn 
HUM duodecim confiliarios a^queiibi adfciviffe, 
ac totidem Jovi aconfiliis fuiffe credidit fabu- 
bfa antiquitas. Seneca Nat. C^aeft. 1. 2. c. 
41. fecundam manuhiam vel fulmen mittii qui* 
dem yupitety fed ex confiUi fewteniia : duodecim 
R enim 
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emm Decs advocat. (GIols* Suso-Gothicum 
auA. J. Ihre.) Here wc fee that Diar^ Hattar^ 
gnd Aofarj were foreign words, not underftood, 
introduced into the mythology of the Goths, 
which the moft learned of their authors cannot 
explain: of the Draoi of Odin, they made 
Oods — ^the reader \% referred to the woi^ds 
0^iKr and A^r, from whence.it appears clear 
to me, thefc words were conveyed by our 
Aire-Goti, to the Goths, by theit traffic and 
commerce \ that twelve of the Hibernian Draoi 
nught a^uiM the diara£ler of divines, and go 
as mtiEonaries ta thoTe parts, and endeavour to 
latroduce theworftiip of<JBudhis not impro- 
l>abk, and at their death were worflupped as 
Gods. 

HattaRj » derived from the Irifh atlmry 
Of^giO) fether, and was a^died by the Goths 
to the prieils, as we do now to Monks and 
Friars ; that it flgnified the fame with the an- 
dent Perfians, i^ evident from the learned 
. Orientatift, Sir Wm. Oufeiey. In a late pub- 
lication on the Gem of Khofru, he fays of the 
infeription, ^^ frond the want of proper Zend 
attd Pehlavi vocabut^es, I have it not in my 
' power to explain the remaining letters of the 
infcription, although they appear fufficiently 
difUnft and well formed \ — ^among them, how- 
ever, I can perceive "nnK Atra or Atour^ a 
]^fon belonging to the facerdotal orders. — 
(Obf. on Medals and Gems bearing infer, in 
the Pehlavi). — Athreoued^ en Pehlvi, aforne 
bQumenad. Les Dbdleurs Parfes traduifent le 
{H'emier mot par eebodat konendegan^ c'e(l-a- 
dire, fervitcurs d'Ormufd — (Anquetil du Pcr- 
wn, Zendavefta, Y. i. p. a. & p. 115. 
a8o. &c.) 
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DRAOI-NEACHAS, the enchantment of 
the Draoi or wifemen ; Ch. vr(^ dachas y en- 
chantment ; the Arabs have a fpecies of ne- 
cromancy by this name, q^LCjI anakas^ figura 
haec :: vel jj in arena efFormata,et (jm^aj^ J t 
al-minacasy iigura hsec *=* in fortilege arte, 
quam *7nT*7K al-ramily vocant, (Gig. Caft.). 

BREACH, MEIRDREACH, a whore; 
Ar. v^U 1^ dareak^ aftus vencrcus ; Ar. jci 

dara^ libidihofa fuit, appetens maris congref- 
fum, capra, vacca, &c. hence Ir. dart^ a cow 
wanting the bull, to bull a cow ; dairib^ rut- 
ting. 

DRES, talk, news ; Ch. inm dfiras^ dif- 
curfus de re varius. 

DRES, rehearfel, inftruftion, \Dm expo* 
fitio allegorica, inquifitio, & explicatio myf- 
tica, t^niD medarasj fermo, prasdicatio, fenfus 
myfticus, fchola; An /w;0 ders^ reading a 
le^lure, a leflbn \ Per. (jm;0 ders^ inftnic* 
tion— hence Edris, a name given to Enoch by 
Orientalifts, qui primus dicitur literas et casli 
cognoviflis fchemata, (Hottinger Smeg. Orient. 
P* ^390* Djris^ a name given to Atlas, the 
inventor of the Sphere in the Grecian m3rtho- 
logy; At^fy^ji^\ UriSf Enoch, from ders^ 
meditatbn, ftudy. (Rich.). The Eaftem Chrif- 
tians fay, that Idris is the fame with Hermes, 
the Mercury, the Trifmegiftus, of the Egyp- 
tians. 

DROM, DRUM, DRUIM, high, the 
ndge of a mountain, the Sun at its meri- 
dian or highefl part, hence the South.—* 
Dromain^ the back of an animal.— *I>roimAini, 
two backs, 1. e. dromedary. — Dromcbladbj the 
fummit of a beehive ; Ch# Qin darum^ altus, 
I aufler. 
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auiler, meridies, lie diStz quafi habitatio alta, 
quod Sol in ifta plaga altius incedat. Mn^n 
chatta, alveus apum. 

DRUD, DRUG, an Mofiirc, a place of 
fafety; Sanfcrit, drug, a fort. 

DRUIS, Ind ; druis'lannj 2L bawdy-boufe. 
See abU'druisj za ab. 

DIJAN, a fenate; duan-art^ a fenator; 
duan^gaois or caoisj policy, the art of govcm- 
meot as regulated by the fenate ; At. (mI ^jO 

diwofiy a fenate, o^mU^d keafut^'geafuty po- 
licy. See Geh. 

DUAS, a hand ; tno geanamh imtC duos ro 
My my fword was in my hand ; Ar. c^uw.0 
^o/ty the hand. 

DUAS, the original inhabitants, place of 
the birth of a fiimily) Ar. /jiuici daisy on- 
gine^ radices. 

PUBHARMt to fpeak; nST d46ar^ he 
4^oke. 

DUBHAIRT, ^Jk oracle } Ch. -von deUty 
the holy of holies, the Ioquutorium» jdutt pan 
of the temple, irom whence Jehova fpokc, 
thence called the holy of hdics. 

DUBH-KEIT, (ccit)V motto, fuperfcrip- 
tioD, writing} Ch. NnnBl difbiray tabulse 
manuales mercatorum ; Ar. and Per. w^«jO 

dubity feriba, notaries: la^ kbatay fcripfit. 
Kbuty litcra, ^^Uw^O dubijlany a writing 
fcfaool. 
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DUCAS, one's native property of land; 
Ar. %3iS dtikaj inhaeflt terra, a r (iO dukaay 

DUIL, BAIL, a water bucket, a water- 
pot, the fign Aquarius j dail uifcey to driiw^ip 
water ; Ch. "h^ detiy uma, fitula, a nyi data 
haurirc ; Ch. "h^ de/iy aquarius i Ar. ^OJbO 
dubby iituma, J^^ duluy aquarius. Hei^ce In 
diU, a deluge, the flood ; Dile-Ruady the^iAaod 
of Noah. See Ruad. 

DUN, DION, DAIN, fignify wririfig of 
rather publications in writing, as daingeatiy a 
contraft of marriage. See Gean. Dun-foH^ 
Jigbtbcy a manifdl^, (foiljigbim to expofe); 
(binfey legible ; diuTKomhlay an aid-de^camp, 
(that writes orders), comhalamy to difcharge a 
doty; Ar. {^iS deiUy figmum, deoietuiy 
(M AcS dvnvariy mandatum, ^^jO dtmy fbipfir 
in tabulis publids, i^fo danay collegit in UAusi 
librum feu fyntagma poemata : fcripfit in albo, 
(nomina) vel in publicas tabulas retulit. See 
dany a i^ocm.^^Danoidty a wtidng-mifisr^; • 
fchool-mafter. \ .' ^ 

DUNN, a doAor, a teacher, i. q. Ohmb ; 
Ch. pi dufiy per totam fcripturam, pn dtmi 
fignificat publkum officium in ecdeiSa, fiea 
praedkationem^ qua, arguimur, rq>rdiendtm]ir9 
&c. 

DUS, a fhield, a fort, jMx^tefikm ; dut-aitf 
a place of fafety ; Ch. rn ^ix, (catutm 

DUTHAN, mother countries; Ar. ^^jjo^l 
awtan. 
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EABAN^ clay, mud, from ban white, irdm 
p"? laban, albcfccrc, whence p^ librtj a brick, 
a tile, which I take to be compofed of the old 
Iri^ lafb^ cl^7»'a brick, and ban^ white, foi* i 
m p^ (aban^ is the prefixed fervile /^, fignify- 
iDg fOj to whiten or make white. See ban 
9pd letter Z* 

EACj caftrated i boss* Peachy an ox, whence 
eacy a gelding, a horfc ; Ch. ^pv akar^ fpa- 
do» r^muchus ; Ar. aj\^ kbaeyb^ caftrated ; 
aJcLI akbteby a gelding, old Perf. euacaey a 
horfe, (Rdand, Ammianus) ; Perf. tk^ a 
horfe ; madeacy a led horfe,^ and yedek. (See 
mad. ed.) w^yu yauk^ a Periian idol in the 
form of a horfc (Hyde); Tekfewar^ a knight, 
a horfemanj Ar. JU:^! akbiyalj cavalry 
(Scc'tf/li ^naJ^I «^%^ a fw^ ^orfe j (In 
$a€kuf£k}9 .hence Eadory Heftor. See tor; 
Clk tfy iHTj*, equus. 

EAC-CCttMLIONGA, a dromedary, a 
beaft fear the bridle \ Per. |,2dJJ Unja^ a bridle. 

EACHD, hiftory ; eacbdaire^ an hiftorian j 
Ar. \^}^<^ Mukety ^^^' akbbar, hiftories, 
annals. 

£At>, invention; eadairmeas^ the art of 
invention^ (Shaw) Ar. cStsut oeiad or ijody 
invention, /vaLo;! airnieasj rei cujufque prin- 
dpium, I. e* Hermes, from jij aruniy radix, 

origo. 

EADH, time ; gan eadbany without lofs of 
time ; eadh^feadby a fpace of time ; eadh aoln 
bliadhndy the fpace of one year j Ch. my eda^ 
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tranfirc, |iy idan^ tempus; hence eadartha, 
afternoon, /. e. the fign (on the dial) is paft. 
Sec artha^ 

EADHANN, pronounced e-yana^ idycft, 
viz. that is to fay, Ar. . Jou yan(. See let- 
rerp. 

EAG, the moon. The Brahmins have a 
Lunar feaft, named Egafhi. 

EAG, death, that is, the country of the 
moon. The. Brahpuns teach, that thofe, who 
pra£life good works, will die when the fun t^ 
advancing to the South, and the nooon in ber^ 
fecond quarter— after their death they go to 
the country of the moon, where they will bC; 
happy according to their merit, (Sonnerat. 
Voy. p. 269.) ; and hence may arife that great 
veneration the Iriih peafantry have at this day 
for the moon— ni jy you leave me fc^e as you 
find me^ is a common ejaculation at the fight 
of the new moon. In the Bifcayan Equia i^ 
tranflated the Sun, by Lemeri— whence «nTo« 
Apollo^ and his jfifter Hecate was the moon. 

EAGAN, meditation; 

EAGNAIDHE, a philofopher ; nan hega^ 
meditation. 

EAGNAISI, the. God of fciences, the. 
Gonefa of the Brahmins. See Cead and Etan.. 

EAL, an army ; Ch. b^n bath 

EARC, the Sun ; Ar. U^| £r*, the Sun j 

Ch. ^in hark J ardere; Sanfcrit, Arc^ the Sun. 
Nimrod built a city, named Erak^ whidi was 
probably called after the Sun. Budh was 
called Earcbaine^ which/I think, figoified, de- 

fcended 
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fcendcd from the Sun, fon of the San ; in 
Irifh Ean^lne. 

EARG ALAN, (/. e. full of earga) a noify 
fellow, roaring, bellowing like ao ox, a bag- 
piper j Ch. nj^'^y ^riga^ glocitare, mugire. 

EARL AM, a holy perfon, a faint ; am^ a 
man, perfon; At. ^A arlat^ ftudium divini 
cultus, devotio, (Got.)* Erluk kariy a faint, 
(Kalmuc.) Ar. J/ lam^ dignus fuit Evangelis- 
ts, if -^^ hurar^ nobilis, (GoL). 

EARMAIL, a widow, a widow's dowry, 
(Brehon Laws); Ar. ^ r armal^ a wi- 
dower. Armalet^ fosmina qu® virum ainifit, 
(Schult. Hariri.) ' 

EARRAS, hDufcholi goods, wares, mer- 
diandize; ht.\j^^ arax^ er%. • 

EAS, medicine. See Leigheas. Ch. ^DM 
afi^ medicus ; Ar. ^^\ aas. 

EASAR*LAGACHT, and J/arkgacbt, 
incantation by herbs ; Ch. "n^n baffir and nON 
d/kr^ berboy ^Dn^ lebath incantatio^ TD*? lecad^ 
ibrtitio. 

EASB, nobility, dignity ; eafb6gy a bifhop, 
the fupreme cg^ or yogee^ of the Brahmins; 
Af • (.^.^AM^ bajb^ noble. See Og. 

EASCOB, EASCOP, a biflibi); JEth. 
yfiupb; Ar. v^^tjuw.! M^tif^ and LjJ^juw.I a/kub. 

EATAL, fport, paftime, plcafure; ^r\T{ 
bataly ludificavit, dclufit ; hence Altellana^ the 
Mimi, or Comedies mentioned by Cicero and 
Livy, not from the city of Atella, as is fup- 
pofed, but the name of the city from bataL 

ED, or ID, to handle, to feel, to pofieis, 
and whatever is done by the hand, as /W, a 
cad, a throw, and with the prefix M, mad^ and 
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with T, tiody a caft ; tiodal^ a caft of ftmes, a 
mcHiument of the dead, raifed by the cafting of 
ftones, or for a viftory ; /W, a caft of a dart, 
became a meafure of land, (See my tranflation 
of the Brehon Laws), hence the Englifh, a 
hide of land ; Ch. yv yada^ to feel, rr\^ yadah^ 
to caft, "7^ yody the haAd ; Ar. ju ^d^ a hand, 
hence • 
EDEL, prayers, /• e. hands lifted up (to the 
Sun). To give the hand to the Lord, ad Chron. 
30. 8.— kneeling down and holding up the 
hands in prayer, is the giving the hand to God. 
(Bates). 

EDHAN, EIDHAN, ivy, that is the five 
fingered leaf, and hence T yod^ the pabn tree, 
whbfe leaves are united in fives, the palmeto of 
the Spaniards. 

EIGNI, forced ; it alfo fignifie^ a forced 
word or exprefiion ; Ar. \SS\ ikna^ expreifiiig 
any thing by a word, which has^ adually ano- 
ther meaning, allufion, metonymy. 

EILE, mafter of a houfe, his domeftics, 
landed property, family, cattle, and adl belong- 
ing to him, as Eile 6*Carroly Eiie O^Hagurty, 
&c. Ar. Jjbl ehlj people belonging to any 
particular perfon, place, order, or profeflion, 
lord, mafter, fpoufe, confort, domeftics, family. 
jiouly portion d'une horde, qui comprend les 
vaflaux relevants du.mfime nobk, (^Tott*s 
Tartar.). 

EILE, EILE-ION, the Sun; Cmc Eile^ 
the Hill of the Sun, now called the HiH of 
idon^jon in the county of Tipperary. 

EITEAC, rcfufed, denied, forbidden; danf- 
crit, Attokj hence the river Attok, which the 
Brahmins were forbidden to crofs. 

EITEAC, 
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EITEAC, quarts, a hard wbitefionc; Cb. 
pny^^^, afpcr, dorus^ 

ER, ooblc: Ch. mnA^r, 

ERRtGHE, a viceroy, do rat Foran errigbe 
Egipu uile^ Pharao made him ruler over aJl 
Egypt, (Lcab. brcaq.)* 

ETAN, fdence, knowledge; Eian ingbean 
Di an ceacht^ bandea ceirde^ cujus nomen eft 
JEtan^ L e» Etan, daughter of the god of 



cfachu (or iu^\jSB» kaket^ granimatica. See 
P* ^3*) goddcfs of trades, whofe name i$ there- 
fore caltei Etaii. (CSorfnac)^— Punico-Maltcfc, 
betan^ S^htia^ hence 'AOnw, Minerva. Sec 
Oige''^2xui Cea3. Di an ceacht was Eagnai/if 
the Gomfa of the Brahmins ; }n>K Etan^ 
Phoeniciiim nomen ex. icr^ura notiffimom^ 
(Bochart iropi Stephanus)* 
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F and P were the ikme letters in Ac. andcQC 
alphabet* 

F fiibfttttttexl for B, as fiud^^ bual^ vnter^ 
wine. 

F is a prefixed particle of inference, an ex- 
pletive, and in common ufe Hke the Ph of the 
Egyptians, the 9 pbi of the Chaldasans, and 
the v^ fa of the Arabs, which Golius calU 
partknla infq>arabilis« The Irifli grammarians 
name it fpiureaib^bbimgbtbhcb^ and cmbfbocal 
foillfigbeach^ an exfletive and explicative particle, 
as from cal a voiccj focal a w<»rd. F is com- 
mutable with V confonant of other languages, 
isgnatb F dofreqftainaV cmfainey (Cormac). 

FA, about, concerning ; Ar. . ^^. 

FA, therefore ; Ar. v^j/5j. 

Fach, a hok ; Ar« wJiJ cn^lk* 

FAD, diftance, length, breadth; ca fad? 
how far ? 

FADARA, to diftance, ta lengthen; Ch. 
nig pbadar^ difpergere; Ar. Jo fid^ extenfiic. 
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FADAH, to kindle or light a fire ; Ar. 
iXKfpf^dy&pty oU/ttt bread drdflimder the 
aflhies, oUU nutfady a (Uck wherewith to itir 
the fire. 

FAIL-SEAL A, the ^tten decree; Ar. 
(^sx^fyjih a writing figned by a judge. 

FAITHIR, a foothiaycr, diviner; bcoce 
Faitbir-leqgy a fwallow, a bird by which tb^ 
pagan priefts dhruxed, ^Ml3pbab$r^ the place 
of Balaam's nativity, it ia fuppofed to hai« 
been the place of an Orack. Patera in Lycia, 
where Apollo had a ten^le. Patera^ the 
priefts of ApoUo ; Ch. nns patar^ interpre- 
tari» unde Jofeph poter dicitur, quia interpre- 
tatur fomnia, (Bochart). 

FAL, an omen; Ar. Jli fal; iEth, et 
Egypt, pial. Les Kixguis ont un grand nom- 
bre de maglciens, qu'ils appcllent Falticha, 
(Pallas)- 

FAL, guarding or attending cattle ; peiliec^ 
palace^ a flicphcrd's hut ; hiis Pbail, the old 

name 
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name of Ireland, i. e. the liknd of Shepherds, 
(which Keating and Mac Curtin derive fromfal^ 
an omen, and tell a moft ridiculous ftory of a 
{lone, on which the Kings were eleded, which 
groaned if he was not right heir to the crown ; 
old womens* ftorics like thefc have given a dif- 
guft to the (ludy of Irifh antiquities, and Irifh 
hiftory;) hence the Fellahs or fhcpherds of 
Egypt, (Sonnini). The Foulohi of Africa, 
(Park), the Pali or Phali of India, (Wil- 
ford), aH interpreted by the word fliepherds. 
Sec Prcf, hence the Latin OpiHo^ a Ihepherd. 
SeePo&u. 

FAL, a divifioni feparatkxi, hedge, &c. Ch. 
n^B pbalah^ feparare, >'?s phali:, divifit j Ar. 
^^ii falajj hence the//i^4h^^of ^hcimcieat 

Il)(h drds^ and the phlaid or plaid. See Piirid. 
Pal, a king, a- prince j Ch. n^s pholay 
magnaies f D. de Pom.). J ^ wa/, primus, prin- 
ccps, (Pbcock, C. T. 219.) Jxj waal^ a 
noble, prince, J LxS/i^/, nobility, (Rich.). 

' FAL, an aft, deed, a tool, an inftrument 
wherewitli any thing can be made or done. In 
the Brehon Laws, after expreffing a crime, for 
which punifhment is ordained, the Law con- 
chjdcs with, and this isfal, the aft ; fal^ faal^ 
faeU aU of the famfc fignification become pre- 
fixes } Chw *7ys phaal, operari, agere, "jiys 
phauly aAum, fa&um, eficAum; Ar. Joti 
yitf/, agere, and often joined with ^ cS a^J ^^^^o-- 
dun^ to do J hence ^y^faal, a verb aftive. 

FALG, to divide ; Ch. and Heb. Hl^pheleg, 
divifit, n3*?B pbelgat^ divifus, hence Ir. Falg- 
leutay a hedge; Ar. ^fsXifelej^ divifit. 

' FALLANN, to hide, concealed, a hood, a 
cloak, a mantle, whatever follabs^ hides or 
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conceals ; Heb. O^y halam^ . abfcondit j An 
alfallach^ hid, concealed. 

FAODH FAOTH, a word, voice, faying j 
An s^^^fuihetj a word, a faying ; Ch. Q^i93 
pbatiu garrulus. 

FAOIM, the foot ; faoihm^ z footman, a 
meflcngerj Ch. dii}^ phaaniy the foot. 

FASDA, depraved, obnojdous, of bad cha- 
rafter ; infafda^ very obnoxious ; Ar. ^Uj3 
fafadj depravity, villainy, corruptbn. 

FE ARM, a fhield ; fearmala^ the (hield of 
the eyes, the eye-lids. Fharma, clypei genus 
a Poems ortum, (Suidas). 

FEIS, carnal copulation. 

FEISR,luftful, adulterous J curba cuil.feifr 
curha ctnli prohibited bceft, (^i^V prohibited) 
felfre craobhy inceft, /. e. carnal copulation with 
kindred; Ar. ajIJJ kerabefy coirfkngninity, 
propinquity, relationfliip, jysso fij^f'f adulte- 
rous, lullful, d^\Jt}\ jyso fijw-^P k^rabeh^ 

inceft. 

FI ACHA, a prince, it iignifies one who holds 
a fief under a king ; Ch. nnsphachat^ prsefes, 
princeps, dux. 

FIAL, FIALACH, FALACH, fcparation, 
a veil, the veil of the temple, that feparated the 
holy of holies from the people. — Ftal-teach^ a 
Jakes, a / neceflary houfe, 1. €• feparated from 
the dwelling. — Fiaile, weeds, (feparated from 
the com or grafs). — Faoileach^ holy days, days 
of devotion.— Fj/j^A^j Fionn^ places of devo- 
tion, where Ftonn^ or Fingal^ lighted up the holy 
. fires, (Keating).— jR7//p<?.&j£/A, feparated by 
death. — Falamhan or Flamhan (fiawan or 
JSeawan) a prieft, all from Ch. n*7S phelach^ or 
pbelah^ fervire, colere; jn*7D pboulacban^ fervi- 

tu% 
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tus, cultus, minifteriaQi, feparare^ quod ad cul- 
lum Dei qui applicandi funt^ a terrenis omni- 
bus^ feparentur^ unde Paulus fc dicit fegrcga- 
turn. in Evangclium Deij Per. ^jl^xAi /^/z- 
*uuan^ the Magi of Pcrfia, the Parfi, the 
adorers of fire ; Per. v^JiJLJ Jilek^ one of the 
Magi, (RichJ.— Latin, flametiy a prieft, qu6d 
in Latio capite velato erant femper, ac caput 
cin&um habcbant^/p, (Varro) o^. filamings^ 
hos Numa inftituit, (Liy. i. lo.)— from 
ivhcncc the Romans borrowed the word is 
readily perceived, from the written Irifh fiam-^ 
han^ whidi pronounces fiawan^ like the Per- 
lian feliwan \ hence fal^ a hedge, divifion, 
fcparatioui Ar. t^>Sifelij^ feparating, making 

Z parti^on, a part, a fcgment, a half, a half 
pound. 

FIL, an elephant; Ar. J^//; Ch.^^'S 
fh%U clephas Chaldaeis^ Syris .& Arabibus, 
Perils & Indis, et turris in fcacchorum ludo, 
quafi turritum elephantem rcferat, (Bochart) } 
hence, in Irifh, taibhle Jile^ a chefs board. 

FIL, Cijilann? What more can be faid? 
«^an ancient expreiCon like the Hindoo mode 
of writing. What can I fay more ? Ex.- Ci fil 
ann ! ol Jofap acht tar us in gait cen imrifan 
Ucuibb. What can 1 fay more ! fays Jofcph, 
isr not the theft proved upon you? (Lcab. 
Breac.)* 

FILE, a poet ; fileachd^ poetry ; Ar. , Jli 

faly^ excuflit carmen i Ch. ^j'jg phell^ Ar. 'Jo 
fel^ putare vitem ac putarc rationes, \JiS^ 
mefilak^ mirificus poeta. 

FILLEA-BEG, the fiiort drefs of the an- 
cient Irifh. iSce Plaid. 

FILEK, FIALLACH, a hero, champion, 
knight-crrant ; Ar* \^jiXfi feilek^ an army, a 
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legion, l/i felah^ viftory, fupcriority, JLi 

felaj^ conquering. 

FILLEAD, a narrow" garment j Ar. cirJli 
felut^ hence 

FILLEAH-BEG, the petticoat of the High- 
land drefs, and of the old Irifh. 

FILLEAN, a mantle, a wrapper; Ch. [V'j^SK 
aphilioHj pallium, toga, veflis exterior longior^ 
qua homo tegitur. 

FLAC-AMNA, heaven, or the fphere of the 
aboxk of the bfcfl ; Ar. Uj^falak, fuluk^ a 
fphere, heaven, \Xk^ mina^ heaven, paradifc ; 
Ch. *!|*79 pblae^ rota, orbis, fphsera; thcn^ 
the Irifh word Flamanai^ a priefl, is from 
>3D n*7D phekb-mem^ a worfhipper of the 
heavens, and JF/o^a^nna, heaven, from^30*'^'7S 
phelac-meni^ ox fphere of heaven, of the 
Chaldseans. The libations poured out to^ 
Meniy and the table prepared for Meni^ 
were the feafls of the dead, or facrifices to the 
manes^ a ceremony common to all pagan na« 
tions. The old Pcrfian (mU-JLJ felivan^ the 
Magi of Perfia, the adorers of fire (Rich.) is 
of the fame origin ; Per. ULli filek^ one of 
the Magi or worfhippers of fire. A fmall 
number of the ancient Perfians, who adhered to^ 
the tenets of Zoroafler, fled from the Arabi- 
ans in the feventh century, to the iflfc of 
Ormuz^ foon after took refuge at Surat, and 
in the furrounding country, called Guzurat,^ 
where their defcendants fliil remaip under the 
name of Parfiy and FiIfL (Richardfon). 

FLAMHAINE, FLAMNAI, a heathen 
priefl ; Ch. nis pheleh^ coluit, feparavit, quod 
ad cultum Dei qui applicandi funt, a terrenis 

omnibus 
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omnibus feparantur, whence Ir. Ftaly the veil of 
the temple, the reparation. — ^** Ch, >3D meni^ a 
<« name or attribute, under which the idolatrous 
" Jews worfhippcd the material heavens, and 
** by which they acknowledged them to be the 
** dijlributors of things into their refpeftive 
*' forts, places, &c. and the difpenfers of food, 
" provifions, drink, and the like, for the fer- 
'' vice of men and animals. This they further 
** owned by offering libations or drink offer- 
*' ings to them under this title, occ. Ifa. Ixv. 
** 11. This feems a very expreffive and an- 
" cicnt attribute: and was moft probably an 
'<« Egyptian one, known to the Ifraelites while 
** they fojoumed in that country, in oppofition 
** to which Jehovah miraculoufly fed his peopfe 
** with the ft3 manna, or portion from heaven, 
** vid. Exod. xvi. 23. 29. Deut. viii. 3. i6, 
** Jerome on Ifa. Ixv. 11. fays, in all their 
^^ cities, and chiefly in Egypt and Alexandria 
*' there is an old idolatrous cuftom; that on the 
** laft day of the year, and of the month, which 
" is with them the laft, they place a table foil 
" of various kinds of provifion, and a cup of 
** fweet wine mixed with water,"' either in ac- 
" knowlcdgment of the fertility of the part, or 
** to implore the fruitfolnefs of the approach- 
*• ing year: vide Martinius Lex. Etymol. under 
** Men/a fortune. We find traces of this at- 
" tribute amoqg other idolaters. Feftus in- 
^^ forms Qs, that the Salentinesy a people of 
" Italy, threw a horfe alive into the fire, in 
^* honour of 'Jupiter Menzan, /. e. Jupiter OD 
*' Menu So the inhabitants of Emififa in 
^* Syria, and of Edeffa, made Mmimus, one of 
'* the Sun's affeffors : by Monimm, meaning. 
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" I fuppofe, the fpirit, or, airy confidercd as 
" dijiributing things into their fcveral (pecies, 
'^ and difpenfing provifions to men and animals. 
" Hence Mon, the Weljh name for the ifle of . 
" Anglefcy ; it is provcrbally faid of it, M6n 
" Mam Gymruj i, c. Mdn, the nurfcry of 
" Wales ; becaufe when other countries failed, 
" this alone, by the richnefs of its foil, and the 
" plentiful harvefts it produced, was wont to 
" fupply all Wales. ^ This is the Mona of the 
" Romans, and vfz.% the chief feat of the Druids. 
" Richard's Welfh Diftionary." This expla- 
nation of Meni is taken from Parkhurft's He^ 
brew Lexicon. 

Mr. Bate, in his Critica Hebraea, follows 
Parkhurft, with an explanation of *)2D Meni^ 
foil as wild : It was, fays he, an objefl of wor- 
lllip, a god or idol, and named, I ihould think, 
like the reft, from fome particular remarkable 
fymbol, a bujhel upon his head; fomething or 
other in liis hand, or in his drefs, that might 
denote him the orderjr, diftributor, giver 
and preferver of the various kinds of things 
nature abounds with. Atid hence Manes dii 
fuperi atque inferi, and ceres manus in Saliari 
Carm. 1. e* creator bonus, and hence i»n* and 
moon, from her fliare in thru/ling out the precis 
ous things of the earth. Thefe authors derive 
the word from n3Q mana, to fort, diftribute 
into claffes, number, rank, and proper place, 

Moft of the(e derivations appear to be 
ftrangely forced ; /xv the moon, may very pro- 
perly be derived from a verb, fignifying to 
number — but Mona, in the heathen mythology 
of the Irifti, is derived from Mana, who they 
fay, was faved from the flood and worAiipped 
s as 
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as a Deity, which correfponds with Menou of 
the Brahmins, explained by Sir Wm. Jones 
to mean Noab. Monimus was evidently Mer- 
cnry, as explained by Julianus Apoftat, and 
Bochart. 

Qn the fbmmit of the high mountain, Sliabb 
na Manrij in the county of Tippetary, arc the 
rums of a very large ahar, dedicat6l to Mana^ 
by wluch word, as by ^3tt meni^ I think was 
meant heaven^ or the heavenly abode of the 
Meffedy Faradife, (Ujyo Mina^ caelum, paradi- 
fts, Caftellus). See Bac-Amna. 
' FLICHE, FLIGHE, water, wet, rainj/^/r, 
aflk)odj Ch. :f7Q peleg^ fluviusj iEth. phlegm 
^fiXifalJj aqua fluens, fluvius panms. 

FOARBI, or PHOARBI, (the mountain 
of gold in the county WickbwJ may have 
been the ancient name of this place; Pboar 
poffibly was a ccmtradioa of Ophir. Bi^ is a 
mountain in In/h, and in the Tibetan language. 
Bi-n^^Eidir is the old name of the Hill of 
Howth, near Dublin. Bi-n^borby a mountain 
in the county of Tyrone. Bin or beann^ is 
the fummit of a mountain, with a prefix Nbi 
in Hebrew, Nba in Arabic, (Bullet). 

FODHLAj learning; foghla^ the fame; 
Cinn-fodhla^ a celebrated Iri(h philofopher; 
fodhlamacy a fcholar ; do fogh S fa a thuras^ 



he inftruded him with the intent of his expe- 
dttbn, he wrote to him about it; -Sth. 
phadaljy litera ; Per. ^^S^ foghyar^ fcholar- 

like; Ar. t ^fly about, concerning. 

FOLUIE ACH, fccrct ; Ch. ^m'js phalai. 

FONN, harmony, delight, pleafure. See 
Siteme. 

FONNTEACi an inn; Ar. K^iXXi funtui, 
a caravanfera ; Ch. ^jriDH) pbondaki^ bofpes 
vinum & efculenta vendens. 

FOMAS, obedience; Ch.QVB phaam^ to 
humUe* 

FORBA, a tax^ forba gpmean^ a tax on 
the haggard, i.e. on the harveft; Ch. *in9 
pbarby yedigsd, 'pilgeran^ horreum-^-quando 
horreatum^ /, e. in horrea colledum, debet 
dficimoi. . 

FOSACH, an atoqement; Heb. nos 
/i^/2r^i&— hence the Pafchal lamb, according to 
Bates« 

FOTHRA, madder J Ck rnUB pbotbra^ 
, rubus horten&. 

FURS, fire ; furfa-nimj to make a fire ; 



Per. 



^^;^' 



purzSj any kind of fire ( purzin a 



Guebre^ the faaed fire of the Guebresj or fire 
woril^ppers; Ar.J^j qfruzy burning, hence 
the Iriih brofnay fire-wood, a faggot. 

Gaud 
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G and G are commutable m hiSi a$ in 
Chaldee; 3 (C) etn (G) literse funt promifcua^, 
ut P)>D ^^A, pro P)^3 ^^A, &c. (Bochart). 

The y ^m or ^^i« of the Hebrew is often 
written with Gh in Iriih' ; the He of the Arabs 
is often turned to G in the Irifli, f^mJ> barun^ 
a reftadory horfe. In gafuH; y ain^ initiaiis 
fonat at G (Both.)- 

iThe frifli G pointed, in Roman letters Gh, 
I am perfuaded, formerly founded like the ^ 

jim of the Arabs and Perfians ; the G of the 
modem Iriih much refembles it in figure, jfin* 
gbein^ wfaidh Shaw tranflat€s the Holy qnety 
ihoald be pronounced Ainjin^ in Arabic and 
Perfian i«^ (*^a£ Ainjin^ the fuperior fpi- 
rit J it is the Sanfcrit Jin* " Jinefwara^ the 
" God of Gods. The chief of the followers 
^^ of BuDHA is endowed with knowledge. O 
" chief of the forms of Jinay this is my boon ! 
" jfino'varay who is Ifwara^ granted it : yina' 
*• wardy or the Lord of the forms of Jina was 
'* plcafed." — ;;Wilford on Mount Caucafus.) 
Ain is the Egyptian AnOj (Paffcrus) and the 
Arab, t^y^ Ain^ fuperior, fupreme. 

G A, fire ; n^n bega^ to make bum. 

G ABH, an ox or cow ; Ar. \^^ kab^ an 

Irak oxm * 

GABH, GAV, GOU, a blackfinith j Per. 
X^o» ^rti^ .feher ferrarius. 

GABHAIR, a horfe, -\>21 gebir^ in Heb^ 
feems to bie ofed in this fenfe, Exod. i2. 37. 
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And the children of Ifrael journeyed fiwii ^a- 
mefes to Succoch, about 6oo,eoo on foot ve 
be geberim^ and horfianen, befides childretii 
Gen. 6. 9/ Nimrod was Tjrnxi a noted horfe- 
man, /. e^ hunter before the Lord. 

GABHAL, flame; Met, the Sdn; Vap 
kabal^ the light of the Sun, Ha. 1. ij.^-heict. 
Eliogabalmj facerdos Iblis. 

GABHAM, to bum. 

G ABHAM, to iing, to play on an inftrwi 
ment ; Ch. n:iiy buggab, cithara, plalmus^ oh 
ganum. 

GAID, GHAID, a forefather; Ar. tteir 
jedd. See Arc. 

GALL, a foreigner, a migrator. , 

GALLBHEARLA, foxeign dialeft. 

QALLDU, the black foreigners, thpNor^ 
wegians; Fin-gail, the white foreigners, the 
Danes ; Ch. vh^ gala, migrare.— May not thi$ 
be the origin of the word Galike in fcripture, 
whofe inhabitants, the Jews faid, fpoke a fo- 
reign dialcft J the Jcwifti girl told Peter, flic 
did not underfland him, for he was a Galilean. 
Buxtorf in his Lexicon^ P* 433- l^^s ftiewn the 
difference in fomc words; between the Gali- 
laean and Hebrew dialeft, and pure Hebrew ; 
thefe words are good Irifli. See Tig, Claba, 
Deoch, &c. 

GAL, fire, fmoak, an altar. 

GAL-BEILE, the altar of Bdus, the Gal- 
bally mountains. 

s 2 GAL^ 
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GAL-TI-MOR, GALTIMOR, the altar 
of the great God, mountains fo called ; Ch. '7:1 
gal^ fire, blaze, an altar, cumulus, acervus, H^3 
gala^ fplenduit-— en nommant ce peuple Kal- 
moukjc me fers du dialede Ruffe, puifque leur 
nom originaire eft Kalmak ou Kalimai. Les 
Tartares leur donnent aufli ce nom, mais Kali- 
roak veut dire en Tatar renegat. Plufieurs 
Kalmoukt lui donnent une autre ^tymologie : 
lis pretendent qu'il eft compofi^ du mot Gal^ 
qni ea langue Kahnouke et Mongale fignifie 
feu : et (PAimak qui eft une divifion des Oulous 
ou tribus, (See Eile) ils ajoutent que ce nom 
eft le meme que celui de leurs iHres les Moti" 
gales^ qui Tout tire du Menougal^ (Pallas Voy. 
.V* I. p. 495.> 

GAODH, GAOITH, wind, 1. e. b4d c^[j 

^adj idem qui Indo Perfis & Gilolenfibus o( aJ^ 
ghuadj bad fignificat ventum, (Caft.). Sec 
Guadhrain. 

GAOL, love; mogaolach^mj ^csjcy beande 
gaolf the goddefs of love; Ar. J^i gbul^ 
Venus, J ajUI yj^JL Shut alghul, capillus Vc* ' 
neris. ^ 

GAOLMA, libidinous ; An Jlx ghelem. 

GAR, a rock ; gara^ a dyke built up. 

GARA'N, a defence, proteftion, afhieldj 
y«»«»^ Scutum Perficum (Schrev.)* See Tearm. 

GARA'N, a bam, a granary, a ftore, as 
garan Muirisy gardn Poer^ &c. Ch. l^'ygoreny 
horreum, area. 

GARBH, GARY, a mountain; garbh-^ 
criiCj a mountainous country, tbe Highlands of 
Scotland^ (Shaw), Sanfcrit, grava^ a moun- 
tain, in the fpoken dialeAs pronounced grau^ 
(Wilford on Mount Caucafus^ As. Ref. Vol. 



II.) hence Garbban^ a little mountain, whence 
Dun^garvan^ the ftrong holds of the mountains. 

GARRIGHEACH, GARREAC, rocky, 
full of rocks and clifis ; Ch. na> yegar^ acervus 
lapidum. 

GEAMAL, GEMLA, a rope, a fetter; 
Ar. ^ ^^ g^^^h vox eft ambigua, nam pro 

animali fcribitur J l^>^ gemel^ pxx) rudente^ 

^^^ glomel et gomel^ (Bochart). The fame 

word ^5^^ gemely fignifics a camel, and this 

has caufed a wrong tranflation of the fcripture, 
where our Saviour faid, it is eafier for a thick 
rope to pafs through the eye of a needle dian 
a wicked man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The tranflators have put camel for rope— our 
Saviour fpoke Syriac, in which language alfo, 
|L2D^ gamely fignifies a camel, and a rope. 

GEAR, white, fplendid; goor^ light; gearf^ 
milk; greit^ a diamond, a jewel, a peari ; Air. 
1^ ghera^ and gberaret^ white, 

GEARN, GHEARN, language; goirti^ 
gbeartiy the univerfal language before the con- 
fufion, (Keating, O'Brien, Shaw), Chaldee 
and Armenian, gart^ radix, ghertiy lingua; 
gpirtigbearn may therefore be tranflated radix 
verborum. See the tree metaphor of litera- 
ture, p. Ix. Pref. 

GEIL, a ford; geil-dar^ ainm do atb usfce 
imbi ceatbra for uibeL Geildar is the name of 
a ford where there are ftepping ftones to crofs 
it, (Cormac). Ar. Ayf^kul^ gtdy a ford. 

GEIS, GEIST, the art of government, po- 
licy. See Duan. Geiji Tamhrab^ the laws o£ 
Tarah, enacted at the triennial aflembly. 

GERAIT, 
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GERAIT, a faint, a rdigious man; Egypt. 
{ratia^ religio, (Nomenclat. iEgypt. Arab.)- 
Nanick, the founder of the Seiks, compofed a 
book called Gurront, which, in the dialed of 
the Penjab, fignifies facred, (Or. Coll. V. IL 
p. 36«.) hence {^^j[^ Harut^ the angel of 
the Perfians. . 

GRAIBH, poient, powerful, king; 
graibbriy a title of honour. In tabula Eugu- 
bina Pelafgice fcripta, Jupiter Grabovie^ hoc 
eft, potentiilimus cognominatur, ejufque pafto- 
ralis virga memoratur. (Gori Mon, Etrufc.)- 
See Cairbre. 

GREA, a ftone hbrfe j greabarachj cover- 
ing a mare; Ju\ eghar^ a ftallion, ^f'^ j^ ; 
bar-geer^ the fame. 

GREADAN, a little horfe, a mule; Ch. 
wyny^^ girdona^ a mule. 

GREA, fignifies aaivity, to be in motion, 
to fojoum ; Ch. m3 gera. 

GREIS, a warrior ; Ar. (j^ J l^ars^ pug- 

navit, potens, fortis ; Ch. n3 caraz^ violentia 
uti. ' s 

GRIS, /• e, Eolusj knowledge^ ftudy ; Ch. 
DID gerssy ftudere ; Ar. ^ gbar, vir illuftris. 

GREIT, a champion, a warrior; Ar. J^ 
ghyrrii^ a chief. 

GUADHRAIN, a whirlwind. See Gaodh. 

GUDHB, a ftudy ; gudbin, a little ftudy, 
a reading or writing room ; Ar. Ocsai^ gbud^ 
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ftndium, ^X^^ gbibud^ ftuduit, (Gol.) \^X 
kutuby Ch. ariD ketaby fcribere, 

GUI-BA'N, the Englifli, or rather Saxons, 
the white foreigners ; ^13 ^', a foreign nation, 

GUID, a cliff, the fea ftiore; Guidbbdn^ 
England, /. e. the White Cliffs^ hence the fyno- 
nimous Albion, England ; Ch. ^'y guda, ripa, 
littus, fepes, paries, p ban & pb laban^ albus. 

GUIMON, aholyrelick; gona guimonaibh 
agus a mbachailibhy with the facred things and 
ftavcs or crofiers; Per. (M^jL^d^ bumaiun^ 
facred, blefled. 

GUIRME, an inn ; Ch. Cana gurm^ ha- 
bitatio in folitudine, caravanfera, a "nia gur^ ha« 
bitare modicum tempus peregrinorum more. 

GUMHA, war; gumbadh^ gumadi^ war- 
riors; the tZSnoD gumadim of Ezek. 27. 12. 
O Tyrus the gummadims were in thy towers, 
they hanged their ftiields upon thy walls round 
about. (See Findlay's Vindication, p. 80.) 

GUS, GOS, brulhwood, furze, ftiort fticks 
cut up for fuel; gusjgtdaib, a broom or befom^ 
Ch. na gowy abfcidit, Mna gou/a, ramus arboris 
abfcifTus, frufta lignorum. 

GUR, brave, champion like ; Slaine cimh 
galianac gur^ the noble Slaine, the brave 
fpearman; CK n^ji gara. 

GUTACH, cut off, bobtailed, a dog or 
horfe, whofe tail has been cut ftiort off; Nnu 
gutaj abfciffus. 
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I and £ are ufed promifcuoufly. There is 
no J confonant in Irifh, it is always written Dh, 
as n^ jab or yab^ Dhe^ ye^ Dhia^ yia^ &c. and 
this was the proper found of the Hebrew 'j jod 
or yod* 

IA9 /• e. AOI, an iiland, a region, a coun- 
try; it is the Latin termination in Gallia, 
Italia, Britannia, &c. "^M ^/, a place or country, 
but, fayfome Lexiconifts, it mufl niean (bme 
pkce diilant, to find which they mufl enquire 
'^N aiy that is^ where? hard put to it indeed are 
the Hebrew Le^dcomfts. It is ei^dent from (e- 
veral palTages in iicripture, that by the word^ 
which we tranflate ifles, i.e. JimQ^'^Hj the 
Hebrews underitood not only fuch countries as 
were called illes, that is fuch as are on aU fides 
fiirrouiided by water, but alfo fuch caun« 
tries as were divided by fea from ihcta or 
the Egyptians (among whom they lived a long 
time, and fo called ^ings by the fame name) 
as that they would not be well come unto, or, . 
at leaft ufed not to be gone unto, bat by fea ; 
in brief, they caDed iflands (Q^^k; JlH beyond . 
fea countries, all people iflanders^ which came 
to them and the Egyptians by fea. (See Mead's 
Difc. on Geu.-~Weirs Sacred Geo.— Park- 
hurft). See Joiy an illand. 

IAD, a place ; laddile^ the place of love, 
tl^e Idalium^ locus Veneri iacer, which Bo- 
chart explains by n'7KT> yad-ekky locus dcae. 
Idalium Phcenicium, oppidum in tribu Zabulon. 
Jos« 19. 15. Venus was named Idalia, fay the 
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poets, from the mountain Idalus in Cyprus. 
See Cupar. 

lAR, after ; Irmart^ pofterity, fucceffion, 
hereditary right; mKn> jratd ; Ch. nno 
marit^ yoxt hsereditario poffedit, ^ r\y^ yaraty 
hseres. See Oirtbear^ /• e^ O fon, eldcft fon. 

lARMAILTE, the ikies in Shaw, ftiould 
be fiArmailce^ the heaven of angels j Ar« 
c:OuX^I jf^\afeer*i*mulekut. 

lASC, fiihy i. e. inhabitants of the water; 
: diafcj a fifh pond ; Ch. pD"T difac^ (Boch.)« , 
See Ui/ce^ Mei/co. PIu pon di^e^ ftagnum^ 
* pifcina, inde da/con portus - Syracufarum^ 
(Bochart), that is in Irifh Ji^-ri/a;k 

IBH, a tribe, a people, an inflexion of IM 
^9 father, unde 3N ibb^ tribus, pars populi, 
qui ab epdem patre geniti erant, (Thomm.) 
hence Ibb^ in Irifh, fignifies the people Or tribe, 
and the country they fettled in, as 

IBH'Eacbacb. 

l&H'Laogbatre. 

IBH-Conlua. 

IBH'Mac Cuillej &c. 
Gr. ^'^*j» trilfusj pars popnii. Vox Lacedemo- 
niis ufitata ; Ch. n^'HiM ibbitj provincia. See 
Itb. ^ - 

ID, a fcftival. See Inid. 

IDHAILLE, nighty rczd ibaiJ/e for il/aille ; 
Heb. ^'^^ lily Pun. Malt, lailley nox. 

IFRION, hell, the abode of the evil demon 

r 

Ifrion J Ifrhn dras na bpiany nacbfeidir d^faif' 

neisy 
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whi the (aras) abode of (frion of inexprcffiblc 
pain. O'Brien will bring this word fix)m the 
Latin infernus^ when it is evidently the 4^bic 
. , ^xs- JJ^Wj ^^ d^^*l J homo mains, tcrribilis 
caUidufque^ ab JtC ^«f ia pulvere volutavit 
cum— in tcrram conjcdt, 4c ;^r<?n, a demon, 
any fpeftrc of a horrible appearance, a dange- 
rous inhuman man; yfran^ fays Giggeius, is 
the fame as yfreet. In the Arabian tales we 
. find yfreet^ or the devil, frequently mentioned. 
" Tfreet took her away on the wedding night, 
and confined her in the bottom of the fca, to 
guard her from the decrees of heaven." 
(Scott's Ar. Tales, On. CoH. V. 2. N. 3.) 
' Ifrion aras^ the abode dl Ifrion ; in like 
manner Narr-aicej the abode of (Narr) fcr- 
pcnts, ;. e. hell ; the Sanfcrit Naraca^ heB, is 
explained in the fame fenfe and meaning. (See 
Soman). — I-uimfj paradifc ; O. Per. {^jy^ 
huroHy p2Lr2id\k.—Lthunnarj hell, the region 
of, Ch "n^n tunnarj u e. fiery furnaces. 

IN, fit, proper, and infay arc frequently pre- 
fixed particles, as indiolay vendible. 

IN, at the end of words denotes diminution, 
a& firifif a little man \ benin^ a little woman ; 
Ch. 3K /Vf, diminutioncm denotat, (Bythner;. 

IN, maturity; infir^ mature for man, a 
marriageable girl; Ar. xXjyna^ coming to 
maturity. 

IN is cardcfsly written by the modems for 
the negative an ; toot an bds dearth — aimfir 
indearbby u e. death is certain— the time un- 
certain. 

IN, a country ; inducas, one's native coun- 
try ; Ar. fticS dukaa^ terra ; dakaa, inhaefit 
terra. 



INAR, hither and thither ; Ch* nw nar ; 
Ar. ^ naar^ hue & illuc. 

INDEC, weaving, linen, (Cormac), that is, 
the Indian manufadure ; in like manner the 
Perfians call a pomatum, that colours or (bins 
white horfes black, Hindi, becaufe it is broi^bt 
from Hindoftan. (Rich.)^ 

INEALT, thin, ncat„ wcU made; Ar. 
^sul inbalf thin, lean. 

IN-EALT, fit tools or inftruments, prcq>er 
apparatus ; Ar. oJ| akt^ aa inflrumen^, tool, 
apparatus. 

INFASDA, very obnoxious; Ar. ol^ 
fe/ady pervcrfenefs, malignity, villainy. 

INGE, an anchor ; Ch. pin bugin. 

INGE, an image, letter, charafter; Chi* 
Qcfe, binga. 

INGEAR, flraight, not crooked, fometimes 
a perpendicular, one right line raifed upon 
another; it^ir or ingeaty a mafon'^ line, or 
carpenter's line, 'by which they work ftndght ; 
Pix.j\;ssJJ^ bunghaty ftraight, right, not crook- 
ed, a right line. 

IN-ID, AN-ID, the feftival ; by this name 
the modems call Shrove-Tuefday, u e. the fit 
and proper feftival ; Ar. cXaC aed^ a feftival, 
cXaC ^^yum aedy the day of the feftival, 

Eafter; Ch. h^TM ida^ fieftum folcnnc, dies 
feftus & feriatus. Buxtorf makes fome re- 
marks on this word worthy of attention. — 
Hebraei fie vocarunt fefta gentium & aliorum 
populorum, & hodid adhuc fie vocant fefta 
Chriftianorum. Quidam putant, gentium fefta 
fie vocata fuilTe, vel, quod gentes cultu idolo- 
latrico interitum & perditionem (nam T^N aidy 
interitus, perditio, infortunium, calamitas. (See 

Adb^lacam) 
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Adh-lacam\ in illU adfcifccrcnt, vel quod 
Judaei ipfis tunc gcneralitcr fcftum agcntibus 
interitum imprecarentun A gentilium fcilis 
ad Chriftianorum fefta locutio ifta traoflata eft, 
quibus camen non volunt did mala imprccari. 
In Targum kt»KT KDV yoma d^aida^ eft ipfi, 
£fth. c. I. V. 3. apud Rabbinicos Dies feftus 
ipforura, in Jef. 66. 17. indicat crucem Edo- 
inoeorum (id eft cracem Chrifti five Chriftum 
crudfixum) in quo fanAificant fe (fignando fe 
cruce). This obfervation ftiews the reafon 
that inid is written fometimes oin4d^ or the 
feftival of affiftion, by the Chriftian frifli, from 
the Ch. ^^y onij affli^tio, miferia. See Shrove- 
tide in Shaw's £ng. Ir« Did^. and Mac Curtin's 
Did. 

INNI, a pleafant (Ituation, hence the river 
Inny in Weftmeath j Innbir the fame j Inver in 
Erfej Inndu a pleafant country; Ch.n^jrr 
heniy pleafant, it is particularly applicable to 
water, ^ in Job., 14. 9. hence the Lexiconifts 
derive KHOT bindia^ 1. e. India, '^'p'l^r\ hindaki^ 
the country called by the Hebrews, Cbavilah. 

IOC, kindred j Ch. Din'» icbus^ familia, pro- 
fapia. 

lOCHD, children ; Ch. T»n'» icbidy is tranf- 
lated onlyfon^ Zech. 12. 10. from nn^ yechad^ 
uniri ; Ir. cbead. Ichod appears to be derived 
frominD pechedy the thigh, offspring. See 
Arc. 
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lOCHDAR, the bottom, foundation ; Ch. 
npy ikkar^ fundamentum. 

lOD, the caft of a dart, the King's road 
round the ifland ftiall be (iod) a caft of the 
dart from the fliore, (Brehon Laws) from ed^ 
the hand, to handle ; Ch. T yod^ the hand, 
m^ yadab^ he did throw or caft^ hence 

loDHNACH^ military weapons, armed; A! 
Eamban iodbnacb aoitbinfi^ O ddightful Ema- 
nia replete with arms ! 

iOD, an altar; iodbeirtj brought to the 
altar, i«^. a facrifice*— £xod. 17. 16. Mofes 
built an ^tar, and called its name, Jehovah be 
my banaer, for he fidd T» yod^ the monument, 
that is the altar, at lotft the pillar with the 
altar, by the tabernacle of Jab^ is the war of 
the Lord againft Amalek, from generation to 
generation— 2 Sam, 15. 12. Saul came to Gar« 
mel, and behold he hath fet him up t ytfd^ an 
altar, and is gone about and pafled on. (See 
Bate). 

lOL, and with S fervile, SIOL, offspring, 
children; Ar. ^[j^ iyuL See Eik. 

lUCHA, burning; iucbar^ the dog days; 
Ar. . ^tj y^ki^ burning, a Tartarian word 

(R). The Arabians name the dog days, 
eiyma babutj that is, burning days. 
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L frequently (lands for the Arabic article aly 
as laireacy loireacy a coat of mail ; An v^i'l-j 
eraky ^'lyjl alerak. Loirc\ the thigh; Heb* 
•]n> yarac. Laideafiy a coaft, ^IcXC adan, 
i^IcXjJI aladaii. 

L, like the Hebrew ^ (L) is a prefix, or 
fervile at the beginning of verbs figniiyiog 
to, as irom (Aar fpeech, labhar to ipe^k, 
labairt^ fpeech or fpeaking, and it is put be* 
forenoons both in Hel»-ew and Iriih, as uS^^Qh^ 
wnmim^ CDn^h^*? lummimy nations, people; L 
being pnt before it, fays Robertfon, £br tetter 
found; in Iriih it is emphatical, as atar^ per- 
fume; latar^ lotar^ lavender* 

L, like ^ in Hebrew, iignifies for, with, as 
Hom^ for le-mej with me ; kat for le^tu^ with 
thee ; leoj to him, with him. *7 L eft nota 
Dativi, 

L fometimes forms the participle pafiive, as 
amar to fay, luamar faid, fpoken, mentioned ; 
Hcb. noK*7 lemofj faying or to fay, from noK 
amar J he faid. L and R are often changed, 
as in Hebrew and Chaldee ; n (R) ct •? (L) 
fa^pe permtitari, probatur multis exemplis, 
(Boch.) the fame in the old Perfian. — •* Dans 
" les ancicnnes langucs de la Perfe, le fon de 
" L, ct celui de R fe confondoicnt fr^quem- 
" ment/* (DeSacy). 

b (L) In Hebrew, fometimes forms the in- 
finitive, as p*? labarij to whiten, from bdn^ 
which has not been noticed by the Hebrew 
Lexiconifts; fee ban and eaban^ and hence 
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they would derive /tfi^w, a brick, becanfe madie 
of white clay. See Laib. 

LA, the day, the time of labour; Ch. rm*? 
lehahi laborare. 

LA, a negative particle fefdom uftd, a$ &-; 
ceir^ not good, not juft ; la-baona^ not true or. 
faithful, diflimulation ; la-graitby rafhnefsj Ch. 
k"? la ; Ar. J/ fo, not, nee, non. 

LABAN, LABANACH, a plebeian, a la- 
bonrer, a flave, u e. a worker in the fields, in 
mire and day ; Per. ^LJ liban^ a flave, a 
fellow labourer, Exod. 1.14.** and they made 
^* their lives bitter with hard bondage in mor- 
^^ tar and in (p!^ laban) brick, and m all man- 
" ner of. fcrvice in the field." 

LABHAR AM, to fpeak, from abairy Ch« 
nK3 bar J loqui, with L fervile. See Abir. 
Gr. Kx&^y^ garrire^ multa & inania loqui ; 
Ar. ioiJ l^Jizy pronunciatio, vox ipfa, vocabu- 
lum, (Gol.) v.«jUI alafy gravis & impeditus 
lingua. 

LAC, a fcrvant ; eac-lacy a horfe boy j 
malcair^ a meffcngcr, a porter ; Ch, -jK*7 lak^ 
"^vbn melaky an agent, legate, meffcnger ; Ar. 
{^S^A\ elauky an ambaflador, a meflengen 

LAC, LACHD, milk, white; Ar. v^J^j 
lahaky white, rj lughy milking. 

Lag, hollow, is the parent of a great fa- 
mily of words, as clagy an earthen jar ; clugj 
the Ikull; dag and clugy a bell; clugadj a 
round tower, a fteeple; Ch. p3^ lagin^ ^agenai 
Gr. Tiayny^, Hcb. D*7 logy a certain meafure ; 
T Per. 
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Per, (50 lekuy a trough, a fhoe, a flipper ; At. 
Ul) leka^ jars, urns, buckets, ^^JJ /f*», a ba- 
fon, a ciftcm, liJ Itdgbz, the hole of a moufe 
or rabbit, i^jJbCJ l^garij a water pot ; the root 
of all appears to be in the Irifli. 

LAIB, clay ; laib-ban^ white clay ; Ch. f3*7 
Jaban^ a brick not burnt ; Ar. ^^yjj Hbn^ 
a brick, a tile. See Eabariy clay, and bdn^ 
white. 

• LAIDIM, to bring forth young, whence 
Nollahj brought forth^ bom; La Nolladhj 
Chriftmas day, n^^ yalad^ genuit, peperit, 
partirivit, proprie foetninarum eft, fed ele- 
ganter dicitur de viris, generavit. n^iD no- 
lady nafci i Ar. JU^ labaty peperit eum ma- 
.tcr; Vtt. ^^KjJ^belajy the rime of labour; 

hence the Englifli fay, when a woman has 
brought forth, that (he has laid in: 0^1*? 
Ludim^ & Lydos Hieronymus & alii natos ex- 
plicant, /• e. yeludim a verbo yalad^ quod in 
Cal parere^ lignificat & in Piel obftetricari; 
LXX. fimiv^M reddunt, Exod. i. 15. & m^'^O 
mailadotj iamm, id eft, obftetriccm, (Boch.)» 

LAINEAC, a fpear, and with g hiatus 
laigbeany & laigbneac. Gabbas laighneac mor in 
a lamb go ro goin Cbriv/i — he took a great 
Ipear in his hand and wounded Chrift, (Leab. 
Br.). Qui laeditur cum (>D31*7 lonki) haftaPer- 
iarum, is non potcft viycre, (Gittin. foL 70. i.) 
NDDI^ lonca^ hafta, cufpis, Gr. AoT^tfi; it is an 
ancient Periian word ; Ch. •j:'? Icnac^ hafta. 

LAIMH, LAMH, the hand; ar lamh^ at 
hand; laimbri^ the fame; Ar. J laniy prope 

fuit. Ldimh is ufcd very figuratively ; . fair 
laimb lionij come near me, lijerally, giye rac 
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your hand; a laimb /m cuftody ; laimb bajbam^ 
to fence. Sec Beajbaire. Laimb ceardj handy 
craft; laim deacbus^ captivity; laimb cuirim^ 
laimb cuireadb^ to handle, to put the hand to ; 
Ar. ^^A^-> /w*yj lums kirduny to handle,^ 
to feel ; Heb. CI3^^) alam^ manipulus. 

LAM, food ; CDin*? lehoum. Sec Toimlam. 

LAM, (hining; lamfrSgj a glow worm; 
Ar. x^ lamiay ftiining, flaihing. 

LAMAID, LAMAIS, a poet, a fcholar, a 
writer ; Ch. mo*? tamud^ ftudium, inde Tal- 
mudy apprehenfio doArina?, difccndi a^o, /• e. 
Talmudy liber doAriaalis, (Buxt.). 

LAMNA, LOMNA, a rope, a chord; 
lamnoirj lomnoir^ a harper; n3n mena^ pL 
menim^ the fliiogs of a mufical inftrument; 
hcaoe lomnoirj a harper, and a finger of verfes 
to his inftrument ; Per. ^JUJ/ lamani^ fing- 

ing verfes; Ar. *2^' lahmon^ verfus, ^^ 

lubmy melody ; Ch. CDm'? luhemy finging to his 
inftrument, (Buxt.). 

LAN, well, placid, Ar. ^LJ ley an. 

LAN, a houfc, a place of fecurity ; lan-^ 
buidheany a garrifon, an encampment ; Ch. p 
lany pemoftare, p*? loun, to lodge in fafcty, to 
harbour ; it is by no means confined to the 
night, as if it were, to lodge or ftay a night, 
(Bate). ^ 

LAN, full, enough, pcrfeft, it is an cxten- 
five compound from the Perfian particle i' lay 
exprefllve of multiplication; Ar. Ji^ mula. 

LANCHOIRE, a full caldron. 
LANCRODHA, courageous. 
LANCUMHACH, plenipotence. 
LANLUACH, full price, &c 

LANPHUNC, 
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LANPHUNC, a full period. 

LANN, a church, an incbfed place of wor- 
(hip ; Per. ^^ latij a furrounding wall, an in- 
clofed area. 

LAOC, a hero, chief; MAioip. lak ; Per. 
i^J<jyeIuk; hence the Lucumoncs of the 
Etrufcans, in Iri(h laocammvan^ the governor 
of a province. See Mumhan. 

LAOI, a bull, the fign Taurus, /. q. Aigeis ; 
Ar. «,LJ leahf faurus, v,.JuJ lahak^ albus fiiit, 

taurus fylvaticus, quod colore talis lahak^ hence 
In Laogbj fnow. 

LAOM, curved; laombachdy curvature; 
lamhrodj a crooked bye road or path j Ar. 
laniy crooked, curved, twifled. 

LASAD) a wetting trough, a kneading 
trough, in which the flour is wetted and work- 
ed into dough j Ch. nw^ laftd^ to wet or to be 
wetted. 

LASADH, burning, flaming; lafair^ a 
flame ; lafair teinii^ a flafti of lightning; gual^ 
lafaidh^' burning coals ; Ch. nwni*7 lohfuthj 
ardentes ; gahlim hobfuth^ carbones ardentes. 

LAS AIRE, a joker, a merry fellow ; Zftf- 
fainnij a nick name ; \^ les^ derifor, illufor. 

LEOS, Leas, Lbis, Lois, Luis> Looh, 
light, fire, blaze, flame; lui/ne^ a blufli ; fo-lusy 
light ; glusy light, flame, blaze ; lei/an^ a little 
flame ; loijge, burnt ; lo/g^ blind, /. e. gan los, 
without light; Per. J lezej^ blind. The 

radix is lay lu^ light fire ; Chinefe, /?, fire ; 
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Ar.^Xc ^/«i flame, ^\^ HJfany flame, rsjj 
IcTUjj burning; Hindooftanee, J /</» flame* 
See the adjunAs ending in ox, p. 4. 

This original word fpread through all the 
Celtic and northern dialefts, Wclfli, llofg^ 
burning ; llofgij to burn ; llofgraddj a fera* 
phim, /. e. burning; golou^ Ught, blaze; golo/gi, 
burnt, roafted corn; lo/ey^ burnt. Teuton. 
laugj loug, loucy flame. Ifland. log^ loge^ flame. 
Swedifli, loge^ lagbe. Goth. hub. Saxori,^ 
loge^ leg, lig. Greek, pblox, flame. Ligune^ 
roafted, in the Albanois dialeft. Luilu^ heat, 
flame, in the Congo. Lua^ in a blaze, on fire, 
in the Tonquin. 

LOISE, a flame; Ar. ^jJJ laufl) ; Ch. 
D'»N^'7K alios, fol, nx^^ (Caft.). 

LO, water. 

LOCASAIR, the great rains of the latter 
feafon, a heavy fliower of rain : Ch. ^p'? lokas, 
the latter rains, ivpbn melokas, the latter grafs. 
Milocasy the month of after-grafs, hence, I 
believe, Lacjbimi of the Hindus, the -goddefs 
of vegetation. 

LOCH, blacky dark ; ceacbilocy coal black. 
Ch. Kp'? laka ; Ar. OoJ leik. 

LOCH, LOGH, a lake, an arm of the fea; 
Ar. ^ J luj^ mare vaftum & profundum. 

LOT, a harlot, given to venery ; Ar. tX) 

leta^ coiens cum muliere, . Jj loty, the people 

•■ 
of Sodom, praspofterae veneri addiftus. 

T 2 M is 
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M IS ^ very general prefixed fcrvilc in Irifli, 
as in Chaldec, Hebrew, and Arabic, zs odor 
ed^ to handle ; mad^ the. hand ; al^ high ; mal^ 
a king.j mull^ a height ; aide^ vapoury malidy 
a cloud. 

M is frequently fubftituted for B and P — 
bo^moj QQvrs 'y beana^ /t^^, won^en, &c. M& 
B in Oriente maxime permutabiUs, (Bochart). 

M is fometimes a negative, written ma^ miy 
as daiby law, madath^ unlawful; ineacban^ 
attention, maineacbna, inattention ; prasfixa 
litera q M negatibnem includit. 

N is fometimes prefixed for M, as atbair^ 
natbair^ father, &c. M et N (D et 3) fervilia, 
quandoque ut radicalia exprimi, &c. (Bochart). 

Mh founds as W, 

It muft appear very extraordinary to the 
reader, that the Irifli M pointed, or exprcflTed 
in Roman by Mh, (hould have' the found of 
W, being letters of fuch different organs. It 
is one of the ftrongeft proofs of the Irifh hav- 
ing loft their ancient alphabet. The Irifti M 
of the prefent day rcfembles the wau erf the 
Samaritan alphabet, therefore, when they 
adopted the old Roman alphabet, it was natu- 
ral to fix upon that letter, that moft refembled 
their ancient wau; becaufe they ftriftly adher- 
ed to the number feventeen, and would not 
cncreafe their alphabet: for the fame rea- 
fon they would not add Y, but adopted the 
Irifh D with a point over it, becaufe it re- 
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fembfes the yod > of the Chaldseans, and the 
ja , of the Arabs. 

MA, but, if, what; Ch. no mah ; Ar. 
Lo ^'^• 

MAC, a fon, from ach^ brother ; Phcen. hh 
achy frater, r^NO machy filius. 

MAC, like ben^ a fon, is often uicd in 
forming the rhetorical figure called metonymy^ 
Bke sby father, and am^ mother; as mac tire^ 
fon of the country, a wolf; mac leahhar^ fon 
of a book* a. copy.; lOtfiC troigbe^ the fqa of 
forrofw, die ox next the plough; mac duai^ 
ion of a bucket, fponge ; mac mambwy ion of 
the mind, imagination; mac tuUa^ fon of the 
hills, an echo. 

MAC, a, child,, defitendant ; macamh^ mbal* 
kdcby a boy; macamh-mna^ z girl, a female 
child ; iEgypt. ma£^ a daughter ; Ir. m^Crchoinne^ 
a daughter-in-law; Ar. ^J^^L* makUj a 
man* 

MACHAR, a market^ Ch. nDn macar^ to 
fell ; Heb. nnn machar^ a price, value* 

MADDA-HALLAI, a wolf, properly the 
wolf dog ; Ar. 5lJ JtJ /«Azj a wolf. 

MAIj^ve ; mat dhuirij give us ; uSEgypt. 
ma* 

MAI, MA, good ; Ftacba fearmhara ma gm^ 
Fiacha the feaman was of good offspring ; Ch, 
nno mahha^ & mamabba bonum valdc, feu 
optimum. 

MAI, 
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MAI, great j Sanfcrit, nm ; Per. mab. 

MAIDDIN, the morning, that is the Eaft, 
the Sun in the Eafl, from daonc^ to rife ; Ch. 
n^TD niedina/jy oricns, from nn danab^ oriri. 

MAIDDIN-NAG, Venus, the morning ftar j 
Ch. & Syr. 33 nag, liix, fplendor, Lucifer, 
Venus, ftella veneris, (Bux.). 

MAIDE, woodj tarmaidcy hewers of wood; 
Ch. pNIDin iarmudaiy homines crant pau- 
peres, qui vendebanb fegmenta lignorum.ad 
accendendum, (Buxtorf from Schab. 23.). 

MAIDE, a ftick, a ftaff j Heb. & Ch. ntDD 
matay fcipio, qualis Juda?i peregrinantis, ad 
fuftentandum corpus; deduci potuit ex ramis 
arborum, quibus geneabgise conferri folent, 
(Guffet. 509. See Craablj). AUmadiaj in 
Spanifli, a raft of timber; the word, fays Pineda 
in his Spanifli Diftionary, is Indian-— hence the 
Ch. TIOK amud'j An O^^ amud^ ccJumna. 

MAIHE, fiih; maighre^ falmon, i.e. the 
royal fifli ; maiherealan^ a trout, the ftar fpot- 
ted fifh ; mabarj fifli fry, bait for fifli ; An 

MAIN, night, evening; feachdmhainy feven 
nights, • a week ; Ch. nn3D minbba^ tempus 
vefpcrtinum. 

MAIN, a harbour ; An |jy^ mena. 

MAIRIM, to live ; do mhairfiy he lived ; 
go mairi an ri^ may the King live, God lave 
the King ; Ar. <^ umar^ life, diu vixit ; uma^ 
roTij aetas. 

MAL, an author, a compofer of verfes, a 
poet; An / JL« ff^afyy. fcriptor, qui aliquid 
con^)onit. 

MAL, a chief, a prince ; Ar. j)^ mtda* 

MALC, a king; Ch. ^*3'7^ malca; Pen 
lXL« melik. 
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MAL, wealth, riches, rent, fubfidy, goods, 
merchandize ; /aitb-mal, treafure, great opu- 
lence, hence 

MALAiJty a merchant. 

MALRATOiJiy a banker, from Raty .furety, 
fecurity, bail ; Hindooftanee, .maly merchan- 
dize; Ar. M^ maly riches, money, wealth, 

pofleflions, goods, eftates animate or inanimate; 
Pen maly riches ; beet^al-maly a trcafury.— 
MaladaiTy a rich landholder. 

The Irifh maladairy or landholder was the 
iame as the Zumeendar of the £aft, who gives 
j^ocy^a zumeeriy bail, fccuritf to the prince, 
for the payment of a ftipulated rem, for cer- 
tain lands, which he lets out in fmall parcels 
to finall farmers. See Ratb. 

MAL ART, AIRGID, a banker. 

MAL AIR, a merchant; Ch. >H^a mihh 
mercatura, negociatio; Ar. A[^ mat, 

MALCAIREAS, a fale. 

MALLACH, fait, a failor ; ro ia meallacb 
a mbic mmre dingnaibb feimbionriy afnamb tar 
twna tbobar ndilion do cum Eireariy he was a 
failor, fon of the fea, fwimming on the furface 
of the flood, driven to the fliores of Ireland, 
like fea weed ; Ch. n'?n malacby a failor ; An 

-.X« mullaby from nVo malacby fal, (Buxt.V 
M ALUACH, a fait marfti ; -PiVhx^ melacha^ 
terra falfuginis, a n*7n melachy fal, et ii 
punfta demas, legi poterit malluacby & vero a 
Syro ita leftum eft, ubi Abimelech urbem 
Sicbem diruit & fale feminat. Syris maluch. 
Malacbay proprie falfiigo, terra falfuginofa, quia 
falfugo terne fterilitatem inductt, (Bochart) ; 
hence 

MALACHAT, 



MAO 



MALA CHAT, the art of navigation, which I 
in the Brehon Laws is dated at the highefl 
price in education. 

MALOID, a flail, with which to threfli ripe 
corn, from K^n mela^ plenitudo et plena ma- 
turitas. — Melos infula mde dicitur, in qua 30''. 
die fruges^ plene maturefcunt, (Bbchart), hence 
meUim^ to grind. 

MAM, mother. Sec Am^ M prefixed, 

MAN, food in. general, wheat, this is proba- 
bly the meaning of the |n man of the Scripture, 
with which the Jews were miratuloufly fed. 
The word was certainly an original, the mean- 
ing has been loft, and the Rabbins derive it 
from manboUj which (ignifies, what is this ?-~ 
Nefciebant enim quid eflet, fays Buxtorf ; Ch. 
H^n mofuif panis — ^that is, fays Bates, the pe* 
culiar things or peculiar food. 

MAN A, fate ; cura mana^ foretcllmg ; Ar, 
[X^ menay fate. 

MANA, death ; Ar- (JL^ mena^ death. 

MAOIN, MUIN, wealth, riches, and with 
the prefix, mamhuin ; it is the Syriac mammon^ 
riches. 

MAOL, a fervant, it is generally applied to 
religious fervants; Maol Colum Cilly the fervant 
of St. Colum Kill ; Mad lofa^ the fervant of 
Jefus, a Highland Saint, (Shaw); Ch. bw 
amalj laboravit in corpore et in animo ; Coptic 
Mihel or M/W, ingeniculo; Ar. OCJL^ 
memalik^ fervants— hence the Iriflx Cois-maolj 
a facred or divine fervant, and probably the 
Cafmillus of the Romans. 

MAS, if; j\az. 

MASACH, long, tedious j Ch. •itr^O me^ 
facby dilatatio, prorogatio, vei fimpliciter fpa* 
tium, longitudo, traftus temporis, (Bochart). 
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MATHAIR, mother.' See Afbair. — ^Pcr. 
fcX^ madar / Gr. meter ^ not from meo^ de- 
fidcro, as the etymologifts derive it. 

MATHAIR, a caufe. Cognomen aliquod 
Ifidis MfSvi^ vel Mfdvne— nomen hoc compofitum 
eft ijc T« m »xi»p«5 tttu ru euTWf u c. fiomen hoc fig* 
nificat eamy qua plena eji caufalis^ (Plutarch). 
Nihil profefto verius, nihil clarius, nihil fimpli- 
cius dici potuit. Etenim mehtuer^ -Sgyptiis id 
dicitur, quod plenum ejl caufalitatu vel faculta* 
tis aftivae et efFcftricis, (Jablonlky). 

MATHAIR. AIL, a primary caufe ; Ar. 
J^l ajul and c:Jlx >/'«'» caufe. 

ME AS, a tax ; Ch. DQ mas^ tributum. 

ME AS AM, to invent, to find put, difcover ^ 
an uair do mheas fi an caibair^ whenJic difco-^ 
vered the city ; Ch. KXO maffhy invenirc. 

MEASAM, to tax or be taxed j go ndeacba 
aitbne a Cefar Agufius an dcmbain uile do 
mbeafas — ^there went out a decree from Caefar 
Auguftus, that all the vorld (hould be taxed. 
(Luke, c. 2. V. I.) Ch. OD masj tributum; it 
is alfo Hebrew, a tax or tribute, precifeiy what 
is loofcned or detached from nOD mafab^ to 
melt, diffolve, loofen. (Bates). It appears to 
me to be derived from meafam^ to eftimate, 
for every one was taxed in proportion to his 
wealth; and this feems to be the fcnfe of 
the word in Exodus, c. i. v. 11. they fct over 
them tD^Dn'^*^^ feri-mejim^ talk mafters, to 
affia them with their burthens — ^who com- 
puted the quantity of work, that muft be done 
in a certain fpace of time. 

MEASRUTH, ftfeams, from frutb, with U 
prefixed ; the Hebrews derive rv^7m mazaluth^ 
the planets, from ^\: nazaly fluere j fo the Chal- 

dseans 
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planets, from 



d«ans rvnrb 
fruthj flowing, 

MEIR, bitter ; meir na magh^ the bitter of 
the plains, i. e. agrimony ; Ar ^ mur^ bittcrj 
alrmtritan^ marine wormwood, colocynth. 

MEIS, mirth; M\h. & Chald. ryn mehiz ;. 

MAISCEOLAM, to ling (to the harp). 
Sec CeoL 

MEISCE, drunk; Ch. >ptDD ^c^/Vpotus, 
convivium, compotatio, ab npu^ fekah^ potare, 
bibendum dare; Ar. Jol*^ mejkit; Per. 
0^>jj^ mujl^ drunk. See TJifce. 

MEISI, guardian angels, fairies ; Ch. vyn 
meti^ guardian angel, (Newton on Proph. V. 
2. p. i55») — ^^nyn meoxi^ arx vel robur meura, 
Deus; CDMyn mexomm^ protcftores, mentioned 
as objeAs of worihip, Dan. ii. 38. The 
Lexiconifts derive it from ry a%^ ftrength, vi- 
gour, whence fays Bochart, by doubling the 
word comes ry-ry axaz^ a Phoenician idol wor- 
fhipped at Edefla, and believed to be the Sun's 
compeer — it is certainly the root of the old 
Irifh Aofar^ God. 

MHEIC, WEIK, bravo! Paddy Wack ; 
Ar. Uu A weikay bravo ! 

MIOL, to bite, to cut, to chq>, to devour, 
whence 

MIOL, a loufe — Miol caora^ a tick, a (heep 
loufe— M/W boide^ a hare, the nibbler— M/W 
tngneachj a crab, the biter with the claws— 
Miol mor^ the great biter, a whale — Miol 
criorij a moth, the gnawer of dry things— 
Miol gaiUy a belly worm, the gnawer of the 
flomach — Miol cu, a grey hound, the biting 
dog, he has. no fcent, and fcizes his prey with 
his teeth— rM(?/7, a locufl — Ti-mal-gearra^ to 



cut round, to ctrcumcife— M^e?/, fliavcd round, 
like a Jefuit — Miollach^ devouring, are all 
from 'yo mely to cut, chop, circumcife, divide, 
to cut to pieces — t^^'Q mejay a biter, an ant. 

MOGH, ainm dilios do Dhiaidh, Mogh, a 
name mofl dear to divines, fignifying every 
thing facred and divine, (Cormac and all the 
ancient Gloflaries) ; it is derived from eag^ wif- 
dom. See Eag^ Eagan. Ch. amo Moueg^ 
Magus— Ifaiah, c. viii. v. 19. Confulite Divi- 
nos et Ariolos, fpeculantes et hamagim^ i. e. 
magos. Porphyry tells us, that the ecdefiafUcs 
among the Perfians were called w«r>», which in 
their language (ignified the fame as philofo* 
phers with the Greeks. The Magi, accoxxiing 
to Ariftotle,*were prior to the Egyptians. The 
religion of the Magi began ia Chaldsea, as 
Mr. Bryant has fully proved, and there the 
Indo-Scythse learned it, and exported it with 
them to Europe. Oxuartes, king of BaOria, 
who was a Scythian, borrowed it of the Chal* 
damans, as Marcellinus aiTerts, cujus fcientias 
fseculis prifcis multa ex Chalda^orum arcanis 
Baftrianus addidit Zoroaftres. — ymo mouegy 
being derived from ran haga^ meditari,-;^hinc 
certe difti Magi Perfarum, (Thomm.) and 
Mogh and Draoi being fynonimous in Irifh, 
the Mj^ daruy fapiens et Sacerdos of the Per- 
fians, and Mogh, being derived from Eag^ 
wifdom, hence Eagan^ meditation, whence 
EagnaibCy a philofopher, and Eagnaiji^ the god 
of wifdom, the Gonefa of the Brahmins ; it is 
evident that Mogh is not a borrowed word, 
but that it radically exids in the language, and 
is one of the many proofs, that the Aire-Coti, 
or Indo-Scytha?, were the original inhabitants 

of 
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of this ifland, and a colony dircfily from India 
Lymcrica, or Indo-Scythia, as their hiftory fets 
forth, and their language confirms. Sec Dral^ 
Etariy Ceacht, Eagan. In like manner the 
Irifli Wrf, Hid, batd, a fagc, a prophet, a phi- 
lofopher, ihe Budha of the Brahmins, is the 
Mobed and Herb'ed of the Zend, names of the 
priefthood given by Zoroaftres, from the Chal- 
da^m, KTl bada^ praedicavit, tZD'*13 badim^ 
harioli. 

MOID, an oath, a vow, from adh, or odh^ 
with M prefixed ; Ar. o<^ ahdj >\j ^ ^^ ma- 

haudj teRamento firmatus. 

MOID, MOD, a congregation, a court ; 
Ch. nxno moadj coetus, Tin ouady conventus. 

MOLC, fire, the fun j the pagan Irifli wor- 
(hipped Beal or Belus, under this name. The 
AlTyrians called the light, which was their god, 
Molec ; from •^^* adar^ illuftrious, & Molec, 
comes Adrammelech the folar fire, worfliipped, 
by this name, by the Sepharvites, who burned 
their children in fire to him, and from an, no- 
ble, illuftrious, comes Anamelech, who is men- 
tioned with Adramelech, a K. 17. 31. Con- 
fidering how long the Phoenicians frequented 
the S. W. coaft of Britain, fays Parkhurft, it 
is not furprifing to find traces of the god Mo- 
lech, or CDD^yn Melchemj in the names of fome 
towns, but it is remarkable, that in that of 



Melcomb Regis, in Dorfetfhire, we perceive 
both the Hebrew or Phoenician, and Latin ap-i 
pellation — ^hence Beala Molach, Barna Bheil 
a Moloch y the names of great mountains in 
Ireland, where altars were crefted to Belm or 
Molec. 

MUIREAp, a man, people ; muireatij a 
woman ; MuireadoCy prince of the . people 
Sec Or. MuiRMADOc O^BniMNy O'Brico prince 
of the people ; ^1 oucj Canaanitice & Phoenicic 
principes (D. de Pomis)— hence Merodach^ 
the god of Babylon. ^^ Babylon is taken, Bel 
" is confounded, Merodach is. broken to 
*^ pieces." (Jer. 50. a.) Hindooft, & Per. i^^ 
murdy a man; Hind, murduniy people; Ch. 
•jTMnD moradokj dominus, dominator. The 
Lexiconifts derive it from mnradahy domi« 
nari, Iriih ruada^ as Dermot ruad ro fios^ 
Dermot the nwft wife governor, but Miurea* 
doc feems to have a different derivation. 

MUL, the center; mulgorty the pole of the 
world } Ar. ^t^ mal^ the center; maJtair^ to 

center. 

MUR, a demon; murducatiy iht floating 
demons ; murgabhail, the finging demons, the 
Sirens ; Ch. Nno muriay daemon, fpiritus ma- 
lignus, hence the Romans borrowed this fable 
of the Sjrrens. 

N is 
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N is a femle> prefixed, and final, as atiair^ 
natbarj father; aily nail^ a prickle or (ting. 
When final, it denotes diminution, zs j^r^ a 
man ; Jlrin, little man ; in Chaldee and He- 
brew o (N) dlminutionem denotat, CBythncr). 
N and M arc often fubftituted for each other; 
N& M -ffigyptii permutant, (Boch.). 

N is often fubftituted for the laft double 
confonant, as abbaih^ finit ; inbbaib^ ftiiitftil ; 
N fsepe latet in punfto dages, (Bochart) : Heb. 
KIK ibba ; Ch. Kn:]M inbba, inferto nun loco 
daghes ut folent Chaldasi, (Thommaffinus)— 
N initiate per aphaerefin, (Chald.) quia non 
ie verbis folum fed et in nominibus faspe d^cit, 
(Bochart). N is a prepofite inferted eupho- 
nioufly in Irifh, as ing^ ningy a comer, (C. 
O'Connor). 

N has fometimes the found of Ngh, when 
final, and by old grammarians called N na 
gidiolj that is, the reed or hautboy found— it 
certainly had a mark to diftinguifh it, but is 
now loft. The Turks have an N by the fame 
pame — ^Ngh lettre Zend fe change en une af- 
piration dans le Pehlvi, (De Sacy). I rather 
think it is the nafal N of the Irifli. 

NAD, price, value; nad-malrghe^ cameft 
penny, the market penny; Ch. rn3 nadab^ 
pretium. 

NAE, time paft ; an la nae^ yefterday ; 
An ^Li nae^ remotum effc. 

NaGAR, a city ; Bealnagar^ the city of 
Belus, in Connauglit ; Sanfcrit, nagar^ a city, 
from gor^ gori, a habitation. See Gidrme. 



NAM 
NAIN, a giant; Ar. 



I nanUy a taH 



man. 

NAING, a mother; O. Per. ^uJ mne, 
mater; Ch. ^K3K3 nanai^ pater. 

NAIRE, pudendum ; Ar. J wr, nerreb. 

NAIRE, ftiamc ; Ch. nny aria^ nuditas, 
pudenda, pars corporis, quam in homiue nudam 
cffe, pudor eft ; Ar. •! aer^ pudendum. Un- 
cover the thigh o daughter of the Chaldawms, 
thy nakcdnefs fhall be uncovered, yea thy 
ihame fhall be feen. Ifaiah> c 47. 

NAISIR, NASAIRE, the old inhabitants 
of a country ; Ch. mw azarah^ a native who 
arofc where he lives, (BatesJ; Ar. u^X£, 

anqfirj origb genufque hominum, (GoL); 
jlsUJI tf/ nijarj an old Arabian tribe of An- 
fers, fi-om jlsu nijary root, origin, (Rich.). 
The root is the Ch. yir zera^ femen, whence 
the Irifh Sruch^ the vernacular tongue or dia- 
led. • 

NAM, NIM, at the end of words flgnifies 
to do, and is (ynonlmous to deaity and cur ; 
the Arabs and Perfians feem to have united 
thefe, as (Mci~^ kirdun^ and jmcX^j numu- 
den^ to do. 

NAOI, a fhip ; Ch.-^3K ani^ navis, ignotac 
originis, (Simon). 

NAOI, Noah, 1. e. the fhipman, the Menu 
of the Brahmins. 

NAOID, an excommunicated perfon ; in 

the old laws we read of the daor-jiaoid^ bond- 

u naoid. 
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naoid, zwA faor'tiaoid^ free naoid; Ch. ^inj nid- 
duij feparatio a coetu ecdefias, excommunicatio. 

NAOIN, NIN, an infant ; Ch. p] nin. 

NARD> ikill, knowledge ; beart-naird^ the 
game of chefs; Ar. & Per. i^X nard chtk^ 
draughts j Ch. rn^rt3 naharday Celebris- 
Schola Judaeorum, which the Rabbins derive 
frbtti nabar^ a river, add dit^ fcieace, flumen 
fcientiae, 

KARR, a ferpent ; Mr-^aj h^^ i. e. the 
abode of ferpents f the Brahmins call hell "na- 
wmta; the king of ertl detnoos is caUed the 
king of fel|>e&l^ of which |x>iro)ious reptiles 
folded together, they fay Nantka is form- 
ed. (Maurice, Wilford^ •&€•)• Ar. jt^ mar^ a 
ferpent, Ch. nno Mnvt, pmion. QccAtbar^ 
fceat; perfuine.-p-*^arr may be fropi the Ch. 
tfiirai M In. N> or may be ieiiTed from Ch. 
Hnis nor^^ ternl»li% timendns.. 

N AS, a bond, rope, thread i Ch. n fuiz^ 

filnm. 

NASGIDH, NASGI, a gift, an oblation ; 
Ar. UdJ nafakj facrfficavit Deoy ISfaJtkty fa- 
crificium, hoftia, viftima, (Goh). 

NEAM, a negative particle, fignifying im- 
perfeft } Ar. wJ neem^ hsdf j it is alfo a ne». 
gative, as , ^-* wj naem goirmj not hot; 

neem tun Ihirtlefs j neem purtooy not light. 
NEAMHAN, parfley; Old Per. ^^U^ 

nawman, herbas cujufdam nomen, (Reland). 

NIN, a fonj Nin mac Seaihar^ ut dbcit 
Cuculom propbetans dc Chrifti advcntu j Nin^ 



] NUB., 

the fon of God, as Cuculin faid, prophecying 
of the coming of Chrifti, (Cormac). J'^D «/«, 
filius, |r ininy MefTiah in the Pfalms, and many 
other places in Scripture. 

NOLAD, NOLL AD, bitch; Noladjofa, 
the birth of CfaHll ; la NoUad, driftmas day; 
Ch. ^*713 wpAjfc/, nativitas. S^t Laidim. 

NOS/cuftom, ej^pca-ifeftce } Ch. Nt;3 ne/aj 
expertentia, 

NOS, pm^ white; Ar. \^jAxj\ abcez^ 
^hite, ^j^^JtxJI XjAj na/a[rabe^Zj pureft 
white. See Bios* 

VfOSi an excavation; nosJuingas^ a ihips' 
dock ; Ch. H1C3 tf^ fovea, fofla. 

NO'S, philofophy, knowledge^ fcience{ Ch. 
O^KtD3 nqfitinij philofophi Peripatetici. 
NUAG-OINSEACH^ a hartot, an aban«. 
doned w(H!ian ; Ch. nlfHl nacas An ^^,£Saai 

nakab^ C6ngrefliis cum muliere a<^l^; naki^^ 

nupta; Per. O'^aJ neeooh^ a bride j Ar. 

y^^^aJ nidtb^ polygamy^ v^^ nakohy roatri- 

moniuih, (GoL) nekah^ pri^re nupuate, (An*- 
quetil). 

NUACOR, a bride; c^rmuachot^ poly* 
gamy. 

NUBHAL, to fing to an inftrumcnt ; fri 
Neamb ata nubbal fhaodhas^ to Heaven he 
nvboTd with kis voice ; Ch. ^23 nabal^ a harp, 
or fome fuch inftrument. 

Oihas 
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Oi has the found of U, as ioi/g for ftdfg, &c. 

O is commutable with U, and with A. 

Cholcm Chaldaeis in O vcl U brcvc refol- 
vitur, cujus index folct cffe litera van, (Buxt.), 

O, a fon, for Ua. SecUa, O Siris, filius 
Siris, Ofiris, (Piutarch), In Irilh it implies the 
eldeft fon, O cnim vcl ouy nobis antiquum 
fonat, (Otrokofcus Orig. Hung2MX)HisB, p. 25.) 
Ch. y\n hoi, ortos, generation 

OBAR, to bring forth, to produce work ; 
Ch. nay ibbar^ obbar, gravidare ; ad aedificium, 
&c. trausfertur metaphorice* See Beirlm^ hence 

OBAR GREIS, embroidery, 

OBAR TEACH, hoafc building. 

OBAR UCHD, a brcaft work. 

OBAR GLOINE, a'glafs houfc, a glazier; 
Ch. XiyT^'^i nay ibbar glinim. 

OBARUINE, an ephemeris, an almanack, 
from uine^ time ; Ch. njinay obenma^ fuppu- 
tatio, liber calculationum, cmbolifmorum, ct 
omnium, quae ad dierum, menfium, annorum, 
noviluniorum rationem, (Buxt.) Heb. nya bar^ 
laborare ; Ch. man babar^ opus. 

OC, a poet; ocadb^ the felicitous poet, 
that gains the prize. This appears to be the 
Ocad of the Arabs. The Koreifh tribe were 
the nobleft and the moft learned of all the 
weftcm Arabs ; they were alfo the greateft 
merchants, and carried on an extcnfive com- 
merce with every adjacent ftate ; whilft the 
Kaaba, or fquare temple of Mecca, which, be- 
fore the era of Mohammed, was folely under 
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their guardianfhip, drew annually a great con- 
courfe of pilgrims from every Arabian tribe 
and country where the Sabian religion prevail- 
ed. Numbers of the pilgrims were people of 
the firft rank, and poflefled of ail the idencc 
peculiar to their country — ^a variety of gay 
amufements filled up the intervals of their re* 
ligious duties. Of thefe entertainments, lite* 
rary compofitions held the moft diftinguiiked 
rank : every man of genius confideriag not hit 
own reputation alone, but even that of hit 
nation or his tribe, as interefted m bis fnccefe. 
Poetry and Rhetork: ^pere chiefly cukivated 
and admured : the firft beiog lookad xifon at 
highly ornamental : and the other a^ a necef- 
£iry accompUihmcnt in the educatioii of every 
leading man. An aflembly at a plan» called 
Ocadby had been in confi^iuence eftabliibed, 
where all were admitted to a rivaUhip of ge- 
nius* The merits of their refpe£Uve produc- 
tions were impartially determined by the af- 
fembly at large, and the mod approved of their 
poems were fufpended in the temple with 
much folemnity. Thefe poems were called 
Moallakat^ fufpcnded, from vJlIC alai, fuf. 
penfus friit. The great poets fixed on the 
gate of the temple didichs, as a general 
challenge againft the next meeting of the 
OcadbzSkmblyy (Richardfon DifTertation, p.^2. 
3.). Let the reader turn to the explanation of 
jflak^ Pr. p. Ixiv. and judge if the Indo-Scytha^ 
did not exhibit at Ocadh i hence many of the 
u 2 * old 
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old Irifli poets took on them the name of 
Eocadh, as Eocadh OTlynn, &c, &c. 

OC, UC, a prince ; Oc-iierna^ a prince's 
fon \ pi Uk^ Canaanitice & Phoenicie princeps, 
(Dav, dc Pom.) hence Or, the fon of Ar- 
taixerxes, latinized into Ochus. 

Oc, Seigneur en Cophte ; 

Au^j^ Seigneur en Pcrfan ; 

OcKi^ Dieu en Huron ^ 

OcxEj le plus haut, tres, en Etrufque, 
(Gebelin), C/irin the facred language iignifies 
fomething royal,' (Manethon), hence 
; OCOIS, a prince ihcpherd, (Sec Ow), royal 
ihepherds, a name the Indo^ythse took on 
them when they invaded Egypt, fynonimous to 
Aire*Coti^ {Sec Preface). This is the ^»^i 
i.e. fiaciSMH ^ro^nu thc Hykfos, or Reges paf- 
4oit8 (^ the Greeks 

ODH,- nmfic} Ar. ^y^ houd^ to fiug, to 
'play on the haip or lute ; Spanifli, laud^ alaud^ 
from the Arabic lei I ada^ a fong. 

OG, facred duties; do fead 6g iar^n'gius^ 
to rehearfe facred duties after funfet, f Cormac); 
hence Jongus og^ or holy Aongus ; mard 6gj 
the facred conque ; Sanfcrit, yogee^ isi holy per- 
fon, a candidate for the order of Brahmins. 

OG, /. e. oirdhearcy celebrated ; 0*Dunn 
fear na neargna n'og^ O'Dunn of celebrated 
knowledge; hence the termination 6g to the 
names of many Irifti chiefs ; Per. (il agba^ a 
great lord, a nobleman, head, chief. 

OG, OGA, a community ; oglaoch^ a fol- 
dicr ; oigidh^ a gueft, admitted to what the 
houfc affords in common ; this is the Malabar 
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Joga^ according to Bartholomew, fo called, he 
fays, as having every thing in common, and 
hence the philofqphers are called Joqui. 

OGH, a circle, a cycle ; ogalj round ; car^ 
mogalj a round red lump, a carbuncle ; Ch. 
3in hougy or choug. See Carm. 

OGH, a virgin; Muire Ogby the Virgin 
Mary ; Punico-Maitefe, ochy a virgin, ( Agius). 

OIDE, a teacher ; oideas ; Ch. ymn bodia^ 
monftravit, docuit, ^thiop. ida^ monftravit; 
An IcX^I ibdaj teaching. 

OIDE, a witnefs ; Ch. ny ad^ a witnefs. 

OIDE, a gueft ; Ar. 0^2^. bivid, bowd^ 
focius. 

OIGE, UIGE, knowledge, the goddcfs of 
icience, ingenuity ; "oyx*, h'aSum x»t« f omw^, 
(Euphorion in Stephan.) "oy/i, aSuw w eygm^ 
(Hefych.). Minerva, in Egypt, was called 
Ogga^ fays Banier, and he adds, Selden, Bo- 
chart, and Fourmont fecm much at a lofs 
about the derivation of the name. 

OIGE, a web of cloth, a loom, hence the 
Greeks tnade Minerva preiide over weaving. 
When Cadmus .came into Beotia, he dedicated 
a temple to the Phoenician Oga. Fourmont 
difcovered the altar Lacedemon had ereded to 
Minerva, with this infcription, OGAL See 
Pr. p. xi. Sec Etan. 

,ON, riches, money, profit. See Ana. jin 
bmy honor ; divitias & opes bon lingua Hebrsea 
vocavit ; Gallica gens aurum, or^ indcque vc- 
nit bon-or. (Thomm.). 

OTH, a fign, a inark ; Ch. nw otb. 

P. Shaw 
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P. Shaw 'and 0*Bricn infill that this letter 
was not introduced into the Irifh alphabet, tiH 
after their knowledge of the Latin language-^ 
the h& is, it always exifted in the Iriih alpha- 
bet, diftinguiihed by a mark to give it the 
found of P or F, being no other than the He- 
brew and Chalda^an 5 pe^ reverfed thus p ; 
as a proof, all the Hebrew and Chaldee words 
beginning with D, founded as pbe^ will be found 
in F. ^The Arabs ufc P and F indifcriminately 
—thus the Chaldee •j*7Q plac or pbiacj tu- 
mentior, Ar. v^JUi Jluk ; Irifh Jluic^ plm ; 
plucam^ to puff up the cheeks ; Per. ^jj^ picb^ 

twifted ; Ir. Jlchej fighe^ twifted, weaved j In- 
dech ficheadhy the Indian art of weaving, 
(Cormac). 

PA, PAD, PHAD, FEAD, a foot, fod 

duiney a footman ; fatd^ he went ; foideqftat^ 

gone a journey ; fuidbre^ footmen, fervaiits ; 

Joideachj a ftroller; fcadhna^ infantry; Ar. 

Li pa^ a foot ; Sanfcrit, pad; old EngliQi, to 

pad^ to walk. 

PADOC, a park, field, inclofure j Ch, ^ns 
padaki Ar. \So3fadok^ divifit. 

PAINSI, the open hand, the fingers ex- 
tended, from Per. ^JJ penj^ five, or the Per- 

fian and Greek from it, fignifying oil. .See 
Cuig. 

PAISDE, children ; Per. 4\^. pecbSy an in- 
fant. 

PALAS, PEILICH, a fliephcrd's hut, 
ftieep grounds, a vlllagi? of (hepherds ; "Gh. 
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Vh^ palah. The PalHas or arbours of the 
Shangalas are fully defcribed by Mr, Bmce^ 
in a manner entirely conformable to the de- 
fcription of them in the Puranas, except that 
they are not faid to be always covered 
with ikins. The pallis or fhepherds of India 
live ftill in fimilar arbours, ( Wilford, Egypt) j 
Syr. rb^pakch vel pale, agricola, ril^r\niapa- 
lecb^ mapale, agricolse tugurium, hence Pales^:^ 
the Roman goddefs of fhepherds^ the Tali or . 
fhepherds of India, the Pboulahs or hulband- 
men of Africa. The plains of Egypt are inha« 
bited and cultivated by Fellahs^hy whkh nanae 
they mean peafant^ (Sonnini Egypt, 1799). 
See Fcd^ hence plafeaeb^ a- huibandman, a 
ploughman, &c. &c. 

PARAISTE, apariftfj nins^r^, dtf- 
triSum villagii% 

PARRADHAI6, paradifc, Nchem, 2. 8. 
OTiQ -^par^wi?/— creditur eflc Pctficum, quam- 
vis etiam in Cantlcis & Ecdefiafte reperiatur a 
Salomone ufurpatum; Per. (VM^^ciJ firdeus^ 
See Neamb. Pr. p. xIvHi. 

PATRTJN, an oracle; Ch. pas pafrun. 
PatruHj is the name given and yet retained fo 
certain fcftivals, when the peafantry afTcmbTe 
at fountains and weHs, on Saints days, ^hefe 
Mafs IS ufually faid by the priefl, after which 
they go to drinking, dancing, and commonly 
conclude with £ghting~-it b a pagan cuftoHi, 
as they formerly invoked ,th^ Giala^boijl^ i. e. 
the nwia^n^Ji gelab-boujht pr Naiads, who were 
.> . fuppofcd 
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fuppofcd to give rcfponfes, hence nins peiour^ 
fo named from an oracle, was the place of 
Balaam's nativity, Numb. 22. 7. Patera in 
Lycra, where Apollo had a temple and oracle, 
and Fatere in Achaia were oracles. Apollo's 
priefts were called patera by the Gauls.^-nnB 
feiaty facerdos ApoUinis, oracubrum inters 
pres. Unde Jofeph pater vel photar^ quia 
ibnmia interpretabatur, Gen. 40. 41. 

PEIT, a muikian ; peitea^ muik ; Ch. KTI^B 
pioi^ poeiis, carmen, cantio; pitim^ fic vocantur 
certas quasdam cantiones U preces rhythmicae, 
quas Juda^ in diebus feftis ad prdinarias 
preces adjiciunt, (Buxt.) pD^S paitiny poeta. 

PEITERLACH, the law of our forcfor 
thers, a name given by the Irifh to the Penta- 
teuch of Mofes, but now iignifying the Old 
Teftameot, irom nDS) petar^ primc^enitus & 
yrh laAgj lex, (S^Atbairy fiithcr),.thc law of 
om petris — Sanfcrit, petrii, forefathers} Ar. 
J^Jk}\ alfatrOyAnimmj unde primogeuitus — 
the root is Atar^ origo. SceJtar. 

PHORAILIM9 to Gonunand ; farail^ impe- 
rious; Ch. Dns phumasy gubemare. See 
Neas. 

PLA, prodigious, wonderful ; Ch. K^S pla. 

PLARACHA, a wonderful fcaft, convi- 
viality, revelling. Plaracba na Ruarcdy 
O'Rourk's noble fcafl, will ne*cr be forgot, 
whilfl the .name of Swift furvivcs ; Ch. mn 
r$uaby inebriari, mi roucb^ recreare, convivium; 
Ar. Ous^ rabeeky U raaky convivium. 

PLAID, part of the ancient drefs of the 

Erie and Irifh; Ch. n'yD /W; Ar. oJii 

JiluU a fmall narrow garment, hence ihtJiUead 

and Jilleadb be^ of the Highlanders and old 

Irifh. The paflage in Nahum, c. 2. v. 4. 
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where this word occurs, has been varioufly 
tranflated. Gebelin will have it a coat ofmaiL 
Dr. Robinfon, late Primate of Ireland, chat bed 
infcarlet. The prophet is defcribing the army, 
that is to ddhroy Nmevch, he fays, ** The 
^^ fhields of their warriors ihall be like blood 
^^ ^his diofen men like rubies-^as fiic their 
*^ plaids^ and their chariots, in the day of pre-i 
^^ paration : and the (hnf/hin) lances will be 
^ refplendent,"-— in fhort he is defcribing. an 
army new doathed aisul new armed. See Braif 
hreacan. This fiege was carried by Ailyag^ 
fon c^ Cyaxares, laft King of the Medes, who 
certainly wore a military garment named "1*70 
plad OTp^lad^ 

POR, a King; Longphort^ the hng or 
houfc of a- King, a palace ; Per. j^ pour^ a 

King ; ShapouTj the name of a King of Perfia^ 
whom the Greek and Roman writers have 
called Sapores. PouTy a King, in a dialedl of 
Hindpftan, whence the name of King Porus^ 
who was defeated by Alexander, hence 

PORT, a ftrong hpufe, tower, caftle, fort, 
garrifbn ; port^ purty a town, a caftle, in the 
Egyptian and Phoenician tongues. See J?/rr, 
Bin. 

POSAM, to marry, and fafam to encreafe 
and multiply, I think, are both of the fame 
root ; Ch. tt?lD pousy crefcere, augere, multipli- 
cari, fruftuofum rcddere. It is the word ufed 
throughout Genefis for the encreafe of man- 
kind, '^ Scjoum in the* land, I will pbous ye 
^* and will blefs thee, for unto thee and thy 
*^/eed I will give all thefc countries.** From 
this root the Hebrew Lexicpnifts derive the 
Arabic pbefib^ pregnant, conceiving; Ar. 
\^Aifouz9 in matrimonium lihi junxit foemi- 

nam 
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nam, (dtra dotcm.) Confers. (Gol.). Cum illo 
confors fuit racrcimonii KmsiQ pouzoa, diverfi 
funt, ac alter alter! adverfatur, in quo habet 
GiggeuSy par et aequalisr, etiam confors fiiit 
(altcri) ; Ar. . ^O^ fi^^y^ ^^^^^ ^^ sequalcs 
& a)nfarte8 pet^fiiiflique Aiiere) matuum inter fe 
commercium habuerc, ct invicem penfarunt; 
Caftdkis, TTho derives them from pD puts^ 
ipaxfus^ di^ctfus fuit, difperfit fe ; Per.. q##*aj 
peoos^ a bride, (Richardfon) ; Aiv /jrjli ry^^ 

atajh bazCyZ. fire lighted at a maf riage, (Rich.) 
Ar. Jt^j bazahy coitrit cum foeraina, congreffus 

cum foemioa, connubium. 

Saafcrk, ^tf^^Atf , " When a lover jTec^etlyi 
** embraces the damfel cither flceping, or flufli- j 
.*^ cd with ftrong liquor, or difordered in her 1 
.** intelfeasj that finful -marriage cdXltdi paifacba \ 
." is the bafeft." (Laws of Menu). ' 

Dr. O'Brien (whofe ignorance . of his mo- 
ther tongue 1 have fo frequently fliewn) de- 
rives pofam from U^ a cow, becaufe the Ger- 
mans gave cattle as a marriage portion. Mr. 
Laing, the celebrated hiftorian of Scotland, 
defirous of bringing the Erfe language into 
contempt, derives it from Sponfalia. Mr. 
Laing has very ably fliewn the poems of Oflian 
to be fiSitious, in which I agree wfth the able 
hiftorian, as I do in opinion that there never 
was a Druid (according to the modem accep- 
ution of the word) in Ireland. I fliould be 



forry his Ixiftory ftood on no firmer bafis than 
his Etymology. See DraoL 

POTH, PUTH, PIUTHAR, a fonj 

dearbh'piuthar^ a fifter, i. e. defcended of the 

Athair; Zend, pothre^ a fon; Parfi & Pehlvi, 

pofer; Sanfcrit, pothren^ as Brama pouthren^ 

•fqn of Braraa ; Raja-potit^ fon of Raja. Bayer, 

in his Baftriana, derives the name Pali botbraiy 

from Pali J an Indian kingjj oxid psf^a^ a de- 

fcendant. In (he Gentoo code, pwtrohy a' fon, 

and in the Hetoopades, p$Ura ^en occittt. 

The word is alfo Perfian, as hi Rajepout.-^ 

Potb fignifies a defcendattt, and not a badielof , 

as Shaw has copied from O'Brien— turn to 

his Eng^ifh-Irifli Diftionary, at the word Ba-^ 

cbelor J no fuch word as path occurs, and the 

compound dearb-piutbar he has properly tranf« 

lated a daughter. Is not the Englifii pout^ a 

young fowl, derived from this ? 

PROINN, PROINSE, a meal, dinner; 
Ch. & Phoen. on!) parnas^ aluit, fuftefttavit ; 
Syr. pronfa^ alimcntumj Ch. CDinH) prinam^ 
alimentorum dfftributro, (Plantavit.). 

PUIRT, PERT, a mufical mode, note, 
tune; Ch.ttns paraty moduhtus cftj Per. 
04i •J purdeh^ a tone, note. 

PUITRICHIN, a bottle j Ch. pn^DS/ir. 
tiriun^ poculum, 

PURIN, pretty, handfome; Bailh-purm^ 
the pretty town j Ar. i^jSpurin^ beauteous^ 
pretty. 

R is 
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R is often inferted after the firfl radical as in 
Chaldec and Syriac, as from the Arabic Lioljl 
^annaeu cloth; Ir* anart; Ch.NM *^/^, fermo; 
Ir. breith; Grseci R inferaerint, aut ctiam ipfi 
Poeni, qua cpenthefi nil frequentius, (Boch.)* 

.S.AC» a bag or pouch; Ch. nmN arachuj 
viaticum. See Reach-Ion. 

RACAMy to write, & Tracam; Ar. j^j 

rakeem^ f^}^j rukim^ to paint. See Reacam. 

RACHAM, to come, to go; rachad me 

dhuity I will come to you ; Ch. ^^^* arach^ 
ambulare. 

R AC AIRE, the poet's rcpctitor;' Ar. 

R ADH, fpecch ; . agradh^ faying j Ar. ^^ 
rady reddidit refponfum, hence Ir. freagradhy 
an anfwer. . 

RA£, feeing, yifion ; ra-arc^ the fon of 
vifion, fight. See Arc. Ch. n«n raah^ vi- 
dprc, afpicei;c ; Ar. . ■ • reyiy feeing. 

RAE, a meadow',' a pafture; Raeteach^ 
p^ure for horfps; Ch. njn raey pafcere ; Ar. 
tj£j ^^^j pavit, paftumivit petus, raen paftor. 
"RAIBE, healing; mecan raibe^ a turnip, 
the healing root ; Ch. N9i rapa^ to heal. See 
Reapa. 

RAIDMEAS, a 4ream ; Ch^ Q-n redam^ 
fomno obrui. 

RAIT, a peafant ; raiteoir, a boor. The 
raits and the craUs^ jthe pcafants and the land 
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tillers, and feeders of cattle ; Hindoft. rya^ 
a peafant, a labourer. 

RAITH, the quarters of the heavens, the 
feafon; na cethra ratha^ the four feafoos; 
Sanfcrit, ritu. 

RANN, verfe, ftanza, fong; Ch. nn ranna^ 
ca&tus, jn rann cancre ; Ar. ^j ranm^ mo- 
dulatus fuit. 

. RATH, fecurity, furety. See MaU riches, 
and Maladair^ a landholder. We find by the 
Breitbamhuin Laws, when a man was worth a 
certain number of cattle, to be fecurity to the 
chief for payment of the rent of a large traft 
of land, which he might fet out to others ; he 
was obliged to ereft a circular intrenchment of 
earth or ftone, or partly of both, in token of ^ 
his holding under the chief; this intrenchment 
was called RATH, that is fecurity. The law 
allows the Rath to be ufed as a fheep fold, 
and for the better fecurity of the flieep, (lakes 
were driven in the top of the intrenchment, 
and interwoven with buflies, brambles, &c. ^ 

When a Maladair died, he was fometimes 
interred in the middle of the Rath^ and a moat 
was dug around (the outfide commonly) to fur- 
ni{h earth for the feart or tumulus, and then 
it had the appearance of a moat. Some of 
thefe, in the counties of Meath and Weft- 
Meath, are planted with trees, and make a 
beautiful appearance. Thefe Raths remain at 
this day, and are moft injudicioufly called 

Danei 
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Dane^ F<7r//-^the Danes probably itaade a poft 
of fomcy vhcn fitoated on a rifing ground, as 
we did in the laft rebellion ; but when thcfe 
injudicioas antiquaries, diat name them fartSy 
find thx^ee or four together wkh the peri- 
pheries of the drcles not half a ftone's throw 
from each other, as tn Saliflmry {dams, and in 
many parts of Ireland, or when they find the 
Ratb &(xxaLtcd at the foot of a hill, which com- 
mands the Rafb; can thefe antiquaries fay, 
they were erefied for defence or offence 2 
thefe puny antiquaries may refl affured, that 
until they ftudy the Oriental languages, «id 
can tranilate the old liaws of Ireland, they can 
know little or nothing of the antiquities of this 
country. 

R% the moon. In the Arabian almanadb, 
the letter R. i. e,j R^y is the aftronomical cha- 
mber for the moon, and in dates, it denotes 
themontb) Ch^ TVy^ yereb ; Ax. ^\^ yera^ h 

(y y^ra \ Saiiicrit, rakb^ the mopn. Hence 

R^£> time, feafon, the moon being the men- 
furation of time. See Taife. 

REACAM, to fell ; reacdaire^ a feller of 
milk, a dairyman j Ar. /y^lij rukabe^ a 

flsarchant, \j^ dara^ aboiuidtng tn milk. 

REACAM, to embroider, to paiQt; the 
Arabs and Iri& add the fervile B. See Bna- 
tarn. Ch. C3p^ rak^m^ acu pmgcre, figurarc, 
d^Uneare, p3%Z3p, Phrygianum.et byi&niiim, 
Ezecb. ay. & ; Ar. wo; rakim^ to paint. 

REACH AM, to go. See Racbam; hence 
the Egyptian fcmr^ Raktosy Mercury, the mcf- 
fenger of the gods. 

REACHOLL, a winding fheet, the outfide 
covering of a mummy, painted, ornamented, 
and written on. See Reacam^ 
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READH, READH-AGH, READHG, * 

mad bull, /• e. mad -with \uPt after the females^ 
JtMas-readhy a wandering lecherous buU^ 
Riadby Raedby the Sylvan gods. Satyrs, faun^ 
fnppofed by the ancients to be rude and lecho* 
rous ; fuch, fays Pliny, were found in the" 
eaftem mountaons of India. Satyrus derivatur, 
#v« T^ #»%Kf a veretro. (Eufeb. Praftp. EvaUg.V 
See Paufanias in Atticis. Ar. v^ zM^ a wild 
btdl, called alfa ciU Jl ^j zebb al riad, quod 

faspe foemeUas adit, nee uno loco manet ; alio 
a man who vifits aad courts the women, Tage, 
fury. Veretrum animalis, (I^ich.); 

REAQH, night; Ar. U; reab^ evenings 

Ch. )in raga, to reft, to be ftiil $ Egypt, roic^ 
vigiliaer. 

REAPA, medicine ; Ch, Htn rapa^ iaiiiro;^ 
Ar. v^yC ^''^ ttcdijcii^ phyficos. 

REATf goverament, judgment. 

REATAlR, a governor, a judge ;f Ch. k 
Syr. Nn*i rata J gubema^t, prasfeoit^ docuit ^ 
Ar. \;i;^ reii. The Circaffian nobfet are di« 

vided into ancient noble kinghts^ called Ritter 
deU and nobles of nobles, (Pallas). Sw Dal^ 
a triber 

REATAIRE, a ckrft, a ekrgyoMB, a mair 
of letters; Ar. iji\j ratl^XemiK&r a man of 

erudition; Ch. ^im ratany idenr eft ^lod Mt^r 
gM. 

RBDHE, the Dii agrdtesi from raifk^ V^ 
plough ; Ch. rm radab* 

R£IM> R AIM» RIM, » hom. 

REIM, origin, ftock, root. 

REIM-RIOGHA, the genealogy of Kio^ 

the title of all books defcribing the defcent of 

X the 
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thclrifli princes; Ar. ^^j\ arun;^ origin,^ (lock, 

root. Sec Arnu Ch. ah^n reem^ eft caprta 
bicornis — ita etiam dcfcribit Mofes, Deut. 33. 
.1 7. ubi coraua reem ^^^4'^, quse Jofepho tri- 
buuntur, rcfeructur ad duas tribus ex iUo 
ortas, nempe Epbraim & Manaffe, (Boch.)— ^ 
that the word was ufed in both feofes appears 
probable, from the Irifli Rim-Jeidam^ to blow 
the horn, tranflated bf ShaW, to play mufic-— 
E cornibus remimmt audirifti, Pf. 22. v. 22. 
Et exaltabis cornu Renij cornu meam ; Ram^ 
Renij Rim, figniiies a horn in Iri(h. Bochart 
does not pri^tend to know to what beaft this 
rem beIonged~*but thinks it was the bu&Ib-^ 
'in India et Aracofis uros olim fuijfe repertos^ 
(Vol. 2. p. 960.)- This is bringing it to the 
door of our Aire-Cotiy hem whom the ancient 
Irifh claim their defcent. Raim^ in Irifli, fig- • 
nifies a buck, as raim^draidheany bnck-thdrn, 
Irom driudbean jot draigbean^ a thorn, but 
the horns pf the buck' canaot be Mown 
tbi^ught 

. REISM, a writing J br^i/mion, a writ, a 
jnandamus; Ar. ^^^re/m^ a canon, a law, a 

precept, /^_>*k; re/mi^ a writing. See B. 

REITHE, the Sylvan daemons, the fauns 
ef the woods, over whom prefided Goiline. See 
Pr. p. I. ; Ar. aSIjaJ^ h/traafy die Sylvan 
daemon, called aUb A^ gbtd. 

RIACH, RIAGH, religion; Ar. vJu J^ 
tureck^ T. fervile, religion, cuftom, mode, pro- 
fcffion, rite, inftitution. 

RIAS, a plough ; crann'riq/laij the plough- 
man's tree, a plough ; Ar. /vmj il areas^ a 
ploughman. 
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RICH, a king ; richead^ a kingdom ; Ch. 
^yn rica^ rex, rik Arabura, in Giggcio r/>, 
eft vis, robur, raik prior, primus, (Boch.)* 

RID, honor, ornament, iatelligence ; Ar. 
^j reddy hence 

RIDAIRE or RIDIRE, a knight, and 
Ridire-dal^ of the tribe of knighthood. Sec 
Reataire^ * 

RINN, thought; rinn-featham, to defign, 
intend, forecaft; Ch. nn ranahj meditari, 
pjn rain^ mens, cogttatio, cogitare ; Syr. ran»^ 
meditatus eft ; Per. OsJy rind, fagaidous. 

RIOCUAI, a plague, peftiience; Ar. (j\3\j 
rikan, yellow jaundice, blighted com. 

RIS, a king, a prince; Ch. rwn rijha, po^ 
teftatem habere ; Ar. iy4^j\ ^ris, a prince, a 
chief; Heb. tDh^n r^/, princeps, caput, 

RISEAN, a writer, an hiftorian ; rois-fceal^ 
a decree, verdift, from fceal, a flory, narration; 
Ar. ^.t^j re/em, to write. See Resfm. 

ROILE, facred; Roilig na Righ, the KJng's 
place of devotion, a place fo called in Con- 
naught, where mamy Irifti princes are buried. 
The Priefts of Budda were named RauHs, as 
w« find from an infcriptwn lately difcovered 
near IJIamabad, communicated to the Afiatic 
Society, by Sir J. Shore, viz. On the 14th 
of Magha 904, Chandri Lah Raja, by the ad« 
vice of Bowangari Rauli^ who was direftor of 
his devotions, and m conformity to the fenti- 
ments of twenty-^ight other RauUsy formed die 
defign of eftablifhing a place of religious wor« 
fliip, &c. On a filver plate were infcribed the 
Hauca or mandates of the deity; Ir. acb^ a 
law, Airillacb^ a law of the Roile. 

ROS, 
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ROS, a head, a headland, a cape ; Ch. m^^ 
ras^ a head, io cape from caput. Ros-Canfio^ 
Cape-hog in Syria, (Pocock, 195) — Whence the 
Rojfes^ head lands on the N. W. coaft of Ire- 
land. 

RU, RU'N, RUS, the fecc, countenance, , 
cheek; Ar. *. ru^ ruii Ch. ^r^^0 merab. 

vifus. Rouj mot Pehlvi & Parfi qui fignifie, 
vultus, fiicics. (De Sacy). 

RUAD, a governor ; Diarmut ruad rojios^ 
Diarmut the mod wife governor ; this is the 
Diarmatu of the Brahmans, a moft wife and 
upright judge — they now adore him as the Iriih 
or Aire-Coti did— *hence Leaba Diarmuiy the 
altar of Diarmut, is to be found in all parts of 
(re^nd, and the Brahmins (hew a large flat 
ftone, for his bed, as the Irifh do ; Ch. in*? 
lebeb, a flame, an altar, n"n redah, gubemare, ^ 
dominari. Rtiadj was certainly the deity pre- 
flding over the waters — whence Dile-Ruad, 
the flood of Noah } diky a flood. In the Chat- 
dee rm radah, nomen angeFi pluviis & irri- 
gationi tcrrae praefeSi, (Buxt.). 

RUIDHNE, a fpear; Ar. tjodj rudenr, 

a fpear, fo named from the wife of a famous 
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fpear maker, (Richardfon). In Iriih hiftorf,. 
Ruidbne was the wife of Gabbne Gouj the fa- 
mous blackfmith, who was making a fpear, 
when he was called on to head a rebellion } 
the ftory is detailed both in the Perfian and 
Irifii hiflorics, that is in Eaflern and Weftern 
Iran. (See Vindication of Andcnt Hiftory of 
Ireland). Ruidhney pronotmced Runy, is fKU 
a common name of a woman in Ireland. 

RUIS, a way, a road j Ch. pn rous^ refta 
ire ; Per. \ji^ rajlay viam notat, /ji ai rorutj* 
ijhy a road. 

RUOST, love; ariin^ lovely; EUean artiftp 
lovely Eilin, and with the prefix, muirmtij m]f 
little darling ; Ar.^ runu^ love ; Ch. m\^ 
ilunay ucHOhValma. 

RUSHIN, light ; Per. jjiS;**; nt/bin, lightr 

RUSOG, RUSIN, a candle made of ruflies 
(whence the name) dipped m tallow ; Ar. Jj^ 
roczy Kght, day, fj^i^jj rq/hun^, light; Ja* 
ponefe, rajfacou^ a candle, hence 

ROSG, the eye, the organ of vilion^ 

Si» 
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S 15 a fcrvilc {prefixed Cke v S in Hebrew and 
Chaldee, and> when prefixed to nouns fonioiney 
it takes tbe fervile T along with it» but-S is not 
^unded> which is no more than ihe permjita- 
4ion of the Qialdee v in n.-^Ceo-Sceoy and 
€h. ro Cob.-^Db4ir3Tairfij wood, &Mir^| a 
xar^ter 5 Ch. njr> yar^ (Pun. yar^ Aug^ne) 
fylva, Ifgniim.— 5tf//?, the fea^ Cinn't/aiUy d^e 
fieadland'of the fea, Kin/ale in En^fh, pro- 
iioanced Crnn-Tailey in Iriih ; Ch. tc^tbf the 
ica» whence the Roman god of the ica^ 
^aUaJmsM ' ' . - 

S before E and f, jHxy&ounccs 8h^ tafearM 

TheChpf thePeriians Ifcfi^ rautercd S 
bj the Hefarew and the inih^ ^k^^ God^ ia 
wtitteq jhfar in Iriihy in Sanfcrit jE^^^^--^ 
JbrdeJBir\ nos didmus Affuerus^ quia idn anti« 
jquitus litera Ch fcribebatur, nos S icribimus, 
wide pro CbucBon dvitate iHkis, in Soipiuris 
bcM Sufan repomtur, (R. Du Mans Defcrip^ 

SAB, a divifion, nfiially joined with ranuy 
of tibe fame meamng ; Sabbrann^ Sabhrcntia 
Eirin or dko^ he divided Irdand into two 
parts ; An u,^aXm Sbawby dividuus— whence 
the Riyer Severn, a booindarj riyer. 

SAB, deaths Ar. u^yua Sbawb^ mors, 
^uafi dividens ; Sanfirit, Sieby thfi deftrojer, 
fometimes written Seeva^ hence 

SABAD, a fquabUe, an uproar; Arab/ 
UAj^t ^ yom ajbaby dies, coede, fanguine mif- 

£Cas } Ch. nn? Tiobab^ rna^vit, occidit. 
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SAB AIL, a dwelling; Sabail Patruu^ the 
abode of Patrick ; Ch. b^\ zebul, a dwelling. 

SABAIL5 'a bam, a granary ; Ch. b'Otl^ 
abuly horreum, granariud^ S fervile; Ar. 
JJuImi fabely a baiket, it prgbably fignifies a 
gnnaiy. 

SABHA, SABHAS/ frr^tfpc^i Ar. •am 
yZris, hence 

SABHAS, ibrrel. 

SACHAM, to attack; Ar. K^is^/kbuki 
fabiik hrdm9 to attack, to batter. 

SAD, GHAIP, a forefather, ^ct Arc; 

' SAFAIRE, SEAFAIRE, a ftroller, one 
who has no fettled home, a wayfaring man« 
Ni tboJI bo fqfaire^ fearulbh na tuaitb^^Acj 
hate ftroUers and clowns ; Ar. ^Lm /^^^ iter 
fecit, tranfiit, navigavit; IPhatn.^^ Jefbar^ 
whence "iBDn He/apber^ a name they gave to 
Spain — ^whence Hefperiay Spain, Italy, &c. the 
CafCteridcs, &c. and hence the ftory of He/- 
perm the exUcy fon of Japetus, brother of 
Atlas, who^ being an exile^ came into Italy, fet- 
tled there, and called it Hefperia after his own 
name ; Ar. _ k jij, c fafara^ in fugam egit, dif- 

grcgati & difperfi — Sufr^ travel, (Rich.), 
SAIBHIR, rich, abounding in gold; Ch. 

l^rrr zahab^ gold. 

SAID, a cubit ; Ar. OsS^f^<^^ 
SAIGH, a javelin, a miifive weapon, whence 

faigbdedr^ a foldier ; fcudeoir^ the fame ; Ch. 
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c^tccre. 

SAL, a ycar^ Ar. ^{^fal. 

SALTAIREAC, a chrodidc. ^ctTmreac. 

SAORA, free; la fa^ra^ free from labour, 
a holyday; Ch* nkV/^A, labor, Wfyo faria^ 
Jibcmiii* 

SCAR, SGAR, a record; ga/gatr, and 
imth dae^ a perfon, dae-gajgairy a chronicler, a 
perfon that records ; Ch. idm gi/car^ C^aeftor, 
i nDT z^car^ recordari. 

SCAR, SCARAS, merchandize, traffic. , 

SCARRAte, baggage, wares, goods. — 
We find many Scana or SKERRIES, on the 
eaftem fide of this ifland, n^ere the Britons 
freqaented for trafficking. In the county of 
Wexford is a finaH harbour called THE 
SCAR, here Strongbow landed; a littfe 
higher up the river, that forms the harbour of 
Wexford, is SCAR A. WELSH. Twelve miles 
N. of Dublin is SKERRIES, a harbour much 
Jwqoemed by fmall craft. There is another 
port ib BaiBcd in the county of Antrim, all 
from the Phoenidan trvno SCHARA, erhpo^ 
riwn^ negotidtiaf Ef. 23. 3. Sid$n vocatur 
0^3 nno Scbar goim^ u e« neg&tiaik^ gen- 
Mum^ (Boch.); Ch. pfi;^ Susbarmy raerca- 
turam exeroere, (Buxt.) hence xx^^ portus, 
(HcfychOe 

SCOR, a rock;'Ph0Bn- -nnx &A«r; Ar. 
^CBW3 Sukbir, hence the rocky ifland Scyrm^ 
according to Hefychius, qua pctiicoia eft in- 
fula, (Boch.). 

SEAN, refiifed, denied ; Jiandsday an exiled 
tribes See D0L On the coafl of Coromandel 
there is a race of unhappy nm called Chail* 



dalas, they are oatcafts from thdf ortgti»d 
order, (Robertfon's America, p. 325)* 

SEANGHILLE, a bachelor; An (m>*tC 
azbunf a worthlcfs nian«-or 13T zartu^ forikl- 
<atio- See Giaiia. 

SEANMA, mufical; Incbd feanma^ mull- 
cians ; Ar. ^^ Senjj an Arabian cymbal 'i 

Per. ^g^Jw> Sana/j pfalterium, fambuca, trique- 

tri inftrumenti genus, (Caft.). 
SEARA, SEARAG, a bottle j Ar. L^ 

zera^ a bottle, made of the leg ikin of an ani- 
mal, in which they keep wine. We fee theile 
on the gems of the Creeks and Romans, repre* 
ieming Bacchanals. \ 

SEARB, bitter, four^ tough and acid, 
alum; fiarbb-uhbaU ccdoquiatida, iU. the Ut- 
ter Tougb and four apple— it i» a fpecies df 
melon from Crete add Aleppo,, called bitter 
apple in the iliops ; Ph. rwrnferifi^ay alumen, 
(Boeh.) iix.y^j^ dfarby aditus, K^l^JhaMB^ 
alum. - . 

SEARCAL, flefh, meat, delicate meat ; An 
/ J^ty^ Jbarakbiy melt, flefh, roaft meat, 

fleih meat without fat, (Rich.); Ch. M?W 
Jhara^ caro, convivium. . See Seir* 

SEAR R A, SHARA, a plough j^?;^- 
racb^ a plough with (fi) fix horfes,. (Shaw) ; 
Per. ji^^/y/jr, a plough, a furrow ; fiiyari* 

den^ to plough; lu fearra-deanoo^ hence the 
French cbarrue* There is a curious defcrip- 
tion of a plough in the Magazin Eacycjopedi- 
que, '3 ann^e, T. 3. p. 159. by Citizen Q^, 
Coquebcrt. ^' This plough has two focks, 
^^ and i^ ufed, fays he, in Phiffia,, Liropia, £f- 
^^ thonia, and m Finland. In Finland it is 

" named 
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•* nzmcdjharaj in Pruffia^tf^(?a//.— It appears, 
** fays this author, to come originally from the 
** mterior of Northern Afia, from which we 
•* lielieicie the people of Europe came, who 
•* make afc of this plough— one of the fame 
" conftniAion may be feeh among* the models 
/* of the implements of hufbandry, that came 
** from China." Monf Coquebcrt might as 
well have faid, that the Chinefe and the Irifii 
were dcfcended of the fame nation, bccaufe 
* iong {ignidcs a fhip in both languages. The 
word /earraj fignifies cutting; Jeatratn^ to 
•^rcap ; fearr^ a fcythe, a fickle, from the Ch. 
vnpjheray fcindere^ toeut, whence theSaxoD 
Jhare^ plough-fliare, that part of the plough, 
that cuts and divides the ground, (Johnfon). 
The root is ia the Chaldee, whence the Arabic 
jJi^ Jberzy cutting, y^^ Jhert^ flxarp (as a 

fword} As>.yii Jherhcy a cut, a flice ; Sbere 

Jheriy bit by bit, piece by piece.- The art of 
cultivating the ground began m the Eaft, pro- 
bably with the Chaldarans, in whofe language 
we find n*7D palach^ to labour; foulitch or 
phoulaby a ploughman j m Arabic .J^fulahy 

whence the Irifli fleabag^ a fpade, the imple- 
ment for turning up the earth— and hence the 
S, O. pleg; A,S. plog; Germ, pjlug; Pal. 
pk^; Bohem. pluh^ and the Englifh plough. 
All thefe words were' introduced to the 
northern regions by the Aire-Coti^ the ancient 
inhabitants of thefe iilands, who preferve the 
"old word treaby for a plough at this day, 
* whence freab'talamb^ a plougher of the grdund, 
from whence the Romans formed TriptoUmus^ 
' who was fent by Ceres throughout the world 
to ihew mankind the ufe of com— and Ceres 



probably derives her name from Searracby a 
plough, a reaper. 

SEBT, SIBTE, a rod of authority. 

SEBTI, SEPT, a tribe, a clan, an Irifii 
word, I believe, fays Johafon ; onw fdbaty a 
ftafF or ftick, whether fuch as magiftrates car- 
ried in their hands, or common ones. Gen. 39. 
10. the (oau?) fceptre fliall not depart from 
Judah till Sbilob come, v. 16. as one of (^Dlv 
fabti) the tribes of Jfrael ; each tribe had a 
ftaff, or was a body corporate, with a fupremc 
magiftrate over them, who was the £rft bom 
of the tribe, (Bates). Each noble had his an- 
tiquary, who enrolled the deeds of the Sept or 
family, (Mv Curtin's Hift. of Ireland)— Ch. 
Vav Sebety fceptram, regia autoritas. Tribos, 
rmrr dm Sebat Jebuduj Tribus Juda ; Syr. 
Sebaka^ fceptrum, virga, ramus, tribus, ccetus. 

SEIR, a meal, a feaft ; banfir^ a wedding 
feaft ; lafmruy a feftival day ; Ch. T\^ faru^ 
convivium j J^gypt. faire^ fcftivitas, gaudium ; 
Ar.jjs^azer^ a feaft, a convivial meeting; 
yzar^ a folemn entertainment — hence the per- 
fon appointed to divide a facrifice, or a meat 
carver, was named bolfeire in Irifti, /. e. 
TW ^2 in Ch. dominus convivii. 

SEUD, SEOD,. a jewel} pi. Seaid. Oft 

the banks of the Nile is a place called Juoum 

•« 

Saiedj where are mines of emeralds and prod- 
ous floncs, (Ebn. Haukat, Geogr.); Ar* 
aJlcX^ Jhudaneby a large royal pearl, o^mj 
^^^, a finaU pearL 

SGE'UL, a ftory, narrative, fable, news j 
Cfa» ^:'»D/y^/,colfcgit fuhflbuitiam, pn-^a'^D^^tf/ 
riuHy vox fida rifus cavia, byo fecaly intdli- 
gentiam habere. 

SID, 
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SID, vcnifon ; Jidne^fifne^ of vcnifon j gelb* 
hior Jitne^ a hunter^ a taker of deer ^ &c. Ch. 
TX 2/i, venatio, TX "na]! gibbor faid^ potens 
venatione, Nimrod, 

SIOPOURNACH, Nimrod, the fixth fon 
of Cufli, viz. Fidel^ Felejl, Ephicc^ Uccat, Sad- 
holy Siofournachj (Hift. of Ireland, at Cufli). 
In the Pehlvi or ancient Perfian aJJ ^o p^raneh^ 
a hunter; the augmentative particle^ic^, or,y3, ^ 
is the Ch. ^^ zu ; Ar. ^o ^ti^ parcicula aug* 
mentativa. Kiii Cuih fex, Seba, Cbavila, 
Sabta, Rhqpna, Sabteca^ Nitarod. 

SIOL, feed, iflue, race, offspring ; Ch. 
H^TV^ Jhibeky conceptio, nin'^^W JbiUbimi^ 
propagines. 

SITERNE, SIDERNE, a harp, the 5/^/ of 
Iran, rrw Sidda^ fymphonia. Ex Poi^to nafcitur 
Sidon^ quse propter canoras yocis prasftaotiam 
hjrmnum odes prima reperit (Sanchoniatho). 
An ilia Sidonem condidit ? nihil tale memorat 
Sanchoniathon. £t Sidonis originem ali5 refert 
Mofes, Gen. lo. i5.~-itaque conjtcio 5/^0;2^;0 



hoc loco aliter fcribi, nempe per \r?, non per j{, & 
illud muficae genus, cujus Sidon inventnx, He- 
braic^ did rrw Sidda k Siddotb^ EccL 2.8, 
(Boch.). Sec Fonn. 

SIUBHLAM, to walk, from Siubbal^ .a 
road, a track ; Siubhal na gr^ine^ the Zodiac, 
/. e. the path of the fuu ; Ch. i2V Jibalj ViZj 
fcmitaj Ar. Jocj^ /ub^lj Ar. Jl cj ««tf/> 
amovit h loco. ^ 

SMARAG, a diamond, an emerald; Ch. 
"T&D famiry adamas, petra durliCma, lapis, qui 
duritie fua adamanti fimilis efl, ut filex. 

STAIR, a writing, a hiftory ; Stair-teoracy 

ot ttttreacy a chronicle ; SaUiaireaCy an ephc^ 

mens, a chronicle, fmm/aly a year ; Ch. "itW 

jtar; Ar. Aa^fatary fcripfit, delineavit, linea 

& ordo, feriefquc arborum, inde, 1 aLm^^ 
mu/loor^ et ^^^i.v teftiry confcribens, fcriba ; 
JLw/i/, a year, ^j\j tariky a hiftory, chro- 
nicle, calendar, epoch. 



T. 



T is a fervile, prefixed, and fometimes poft- 
fixed, as in Chaldee ; when poftfixed, it is ge- 
nerally commuted with D or Dh, with an hiatus 
not founded. 

n (T) fervile, quandoque fpeciem habet 
radicalis, (Bochart); the fame in Iriih, as 
^fii ^^if^9 rhyme ; ucbty iuchty time. v:i; T 
in Arabic is alfo fervile^ as from «^ floaty 
hair ; te/haty becoming hairy ; ^^jJi^ Jheikby 
an old man ; teijheikhy growing old. 



Irifli, ieirimy to give; iabhairy a gift ; Ch. 
inU berih XHin tabaray donum ; Ir. tairbety a 
rhomboides, from airbetty four; Ar. iCjujf 
arbety four ; Ir. aby watery tabby the ocean ; 
baly a fting, tabbaL ' 

Th is a ftrong afpiration at the beginning or 
in the middle of words, it is mute when final. ' 

There are certain founds, fays Richardfon, 
to which we find fome nations have an invin- 
cible 
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ciblc antipathy • The Freoch, ' the Italians, and 
other foreigners, can hardly ever be taught to 
articulate the Englifh. tb. The Perfians, if 
poilible, entertain even a greater averfion to a 
found fomewhat fimilari and have accordingly^ 
in every word adopted from the Arabic, ch^g$ 
ed U uniformly to S. But in Anquetil's Zend, 
the wc^-ds, in which it occmr3, are unconunonly 
Yiumerous ; and in his alphabet we have a cha* 
raAer, which, to leav^ no doubt of the found 
lie means to give it, he illuftrate$ by placing it 
on a line with th^ Arabic \^ tb or fb. The 
Farfi and Pehlyi dialers, he fays, at the fame 
time, wqre lifter d^fceodants from the^d, 
and had come off. the parent ftock, previous to 
the ?ra of iforoaftw^ in that idea thcf muft 
have all been fpoken in Periia.at the fame pc* 
nod, but neither in the Pehlvi, the Farfi, or 
the BQorc ttodem Fo-fian, is there a charajier 
to be found in th? n^oft diftant dfigl^e wpref 
five of this found, CDiffertation). 

In the Iriih, tb is often placed between fyllsh 
bles, and not pronounced. O'Brien fays, it 
was introduced in the £xth century ; but he is 
miftaken^ it was a radical letter, and was the 
fame with the ancient Farfi. — ^De Sacy, in his 
Memoir fur i'ancienne langue Perfane, has ex- 
plained this matter^l arrive zffesi ordtnatre- 
ment^ que lo tb M la laqgue j^ende fe f^i^, 
dans \c Pehlvi ^ leParin «» tinq alpirttiim:: 
ainfi de tch^thr^^ mot Zend, quii figoifie quatrc 
(Ir, cbeatbrd) vient ie Perfau tcbedar-^t 
ptbre fils, fdtu^ etpour^-^tbc lame in Ifi(h, 
dearbb'fh'mthar^ a fifter, is proBQuuced ^ibiic^r* 
TABb a, follower ^ tabb-d^ the follower of 
ai hprfe, a bpxfe-fly ; taibbr^ aa appaxitioa, a 
vifiw} taibhftdb^ the following fidh or genius, 
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fupppfed to attend the old Irifli iamiliet ; Ar» 
^ib' tabay a follower, aj 1 redu^ a phantom, 

v«juIj tarf^ the fame. See Sidb^ Pr. p. xli^ 
X^ tabi^ a familiar ifsrit, that attends a man 

wherever he goes, (Rich.). 

TABKAIRN, the ocean, v^th T fervile, 
from Ar. ^s^ bebron^ the fea. 

TAIDIM, TUDAM^ to cotleai taidin^ 
u e. taid-an^ a colle^on of water, a mill pond; 
tudn^n^ a cock of hay; Ar. ^Ciytudah^ a 
heap, from i^ptt tboud^ cpxkff^ivtt. 
. TAI^, death; taim^fhiM^ dead wine; 
tfiimbJeacbd^ a biryijig qun ; Ch. Q^n tiwn^ 
the chambers of the dead (Halloway) CSttn 
tammj abfohit, d^^ftruftus fmt, v^^n/takni^ 
confiimpti ; Ar. kz^a^ tutnH^ death, calamity. 

TAIRBH, fruitful ; tairbbeacb^ the feme ; 

Ch. nan rabba^ crefcere, germinarc, provenire,* 

nain tarbba^ auget, germinat; Ir. tairbb^ 

fbeacbd^ the thigh, the emblem of generation. 

See Afx. Gh. imofbecbad^ femur, pudendum. 

TAIREAC, a hiftory j faltaireac^ a chro- 
nicle: See Saly a year j Ar. ^}{^/al, a year, 
^j[j tareekj hiftory, chronicle, calendar, era, 

epoch — Whence the Sultair of Cafhel, &c. &c. 
wiich is erroqeoufly written Pfalter^ by Mac 
Curtin and other ignorant tranflators. 

TAISE, ^hofts, foUowers, like the Taibb- 
ftdbi Ar. %^J tejhyia, following— to ran- 
iack in the taas of bodies dead, (Chaiiccr). 

TAISE^ a chann, a relick j t^fs/e na namb^ 
the relicks of faints; Ar. d^j^x> Utvilz^ 

chams, amulcit^ 

TAISE, moifturc; Taifri^ the watery mpou 
or montb. See R^; Ch. nvn Tifriy Sep- 
tember. 
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(cmbcr.«-»t^s eft meofis ifte. In quo terra 
ptodudc gramma & arbores plenas frudibus ? 
Ifte eft menfis Ti/ri^ nam iftud tempus ef! 
UmfiUSfbivi^mt Ax. (mJU tMiy flnid} 
iejh/h^ ram. 
TAMH, die ocean; Ar. Aotmm; Ch^ 

TAMHAR, a tower j the great tower of 
Tamhra, qow Tara, is much celebrated in 
Iriih hiftory, a (lump of it ftill exifls ; An 
jyjij t^murj a fteeple, ^ tower. 

TAU^ TAR, TAIRIS^ arc fyaonimouj^ 
fig^fying beyood) diftsint \ or a tball^ iix q% 
£ir beyond, meton. m^4//p«9 hence 

f#4*a, to^i 1^ cad out i Cb. tmtalah, 

TamaiseacHj from beyond th^ moQQtaiM* 
fV*r4/«, a ctiftapt b»bit«i0H, 
TAiRLMARACHy tranfmvit^* 
TAfMfi4iUr^ trwfailgiM. 

Taxdalaj migrating pUbm* 5<« ZWi ^ 
tlilM ^ people^ HlgoUifir witb the rf^giop be- 
losing to fiiQk tribe ; Ah JIL fak for off, 
_ 4 ytj *pr»*, a diftaiit j^acc, Jo teri^y ge^Soo, 
^^^1 JU '*«'^Ayj ^ dift^nt (JQurney,) c^J^ 
U^^lmiiimmky ,Wh«0¥r^/>^C«i fettled 

nQfifmnfm C^ i%iidi<>f tfe^Coti) o? G^*, 

fan»^5<^ ^'''^ ^^ ^ cpWiecrt of SpaiI^ 
aQ4 ^ci^ t^Ufld ^'^♦vMM, ^fT^i^ <ri44'^f 
and when at Ty^ ^^ ^ ^^^ viouity,^ ia tbw 
traffic to and fro, fpcaking of Spain^ they 
would naturally fay, they came from Tak- 
TAisSj the far diftani habitation^ or h^me^^ 
and hence the Turduli and TarteJJi of Spain, . 



Hiipaniam POENt nonnili recent! memoria 
mvaierant. At long* vetuftior foit PHOENU 
CUAf BMgratio ^ Tyro in Hifpaniam: qui 
Hercule ducc, non folum TARTESSUM^ ct 
ERTTHLiM, et GADES infulas, fed et in 
CONTINEJNTE occuparunt loca freto vicina, 
et prope Calpen Carteiam aedificarunt, ut fuo 
loco docebo. Hos popri^ dici T0RDUL08 
ek Stirabone cdligo, qui TARTESSIDEM 
infuhm inter duo BAETIS oftia a TURDU^ 
LIS habitari didt. Turduli Kiosnicii CD'^'^D^O 
Tultulim a migratione difti (but. Syris enim 
tiltul eft migtatio, vd populi deportatb in orar 
longd diffitas. Merito igitur hoc nomea triba- 
turn Phosnicibusj quos in ultima terrarum de* 
portarerat Herruku Pro TuUutts primo Tur* 
tulL, ddnde Turduti dial fuat et Turdthmn 
Hioc eft quod Turdkanism Arteraidortts apud 
StepbamHU TmrtytMiam vocal, et Turtutos ioco^ 
ht Tel Turiutan^Sf pn> Turduli^ et Turditamsi 
(Bochatt, Gfc S. p. 6oo0. In Iri(h, Tiwy/^ 
Mis figfiiifief the country^ of the migiaftofis. 

TE, T*EAD, a rope, cord, eherd, a wire 
<^ a harp^ and fometimes put t&r the harp^ 
(O'Brien). 

TEADAI, a harper. 

TeudzTid Cionthar, arc the names of very 
ancient ftringcd inftramcnts, afterwards im» 
prqved by the $AC-^, whence QL AIR-SEAC, 
a harp, is fo named at this day. 

lli^ Cionthar or Kinthary appears to have 
b?en invented by the Babylomans y Ch. Dlinjp 
Kaitharos^ dthara, (Buxt.) ; Ar. L"i. Tl<f-y 
Kanarutj a harp* 

The 31? or Tead feeras to have been of Tar* 

tar origin, from the Chinefe Tb^y a -ftringed 

y inftrumcnt 
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inrtrumcnt of great antiquity.—** Les Chinois 
". confervent ciicorc, dcg^uis 4737 ans, Tadige 
** de3 ^cord<cs dc foic torfc fur Ic KIN et Ic 
*• THE', ihvcntc par Fou-Hy^ qui Ic premier 
^* civilifa Ic pcupic Chinois; Du temps meme 
dc FoU'Hy^ dit ic favant Ly-Koang-Ty^ les 
Chinois iabriquerent un inftrumcat* (c'ctoit le 
KIN) qui nc confiftoit qu'ca unc foible 
ptauchc de touang-monj c'eft-a-dire idebois dc 
muricr fee et legen Sur cettc planche lis 
avoient tendu plufieurs cordes compofees dc 
fijls dc foic, qu'on avoit joints cti les tordant 
jcntrc les doigts. Daos la fUite cet inftrument 
V fe pcrfe^oana par les ibins du fagc qui en 
'ctoit Rinvcntcur* 

** Bientot apr€s, on Tit naitre un nouvel in^ 
llrumcnt (c'ctoit Ic TH^E) a pcu prcs dc la 
forme du KIN, mais d'un calibre bcaucoup 
plus grand, et c(Xitenant un nombrc confidcra- 
bic de cordes. Ces cordes, quoiquc filees 
. avec plus d'art que les premieres, itoicnt bicn 
loin encore de la perfc^on. Ce nc fut qu'au 
fidcle fuivant, vers la fin du r^gne du grand 
fioang'Ty^ ^600 ans avant Terc Chrctiennc, 
que le fabrication des cordes de foic devint plus 
cxaAc, par un proccde qu'imagina Koueiy le 
plus lavant mpficipi, qu^ait poffede la Chine. 

Lc KIN fut toujours garni dc fept cordes, le 
THE' en cut cinquante depuis Fou-Hy jufqu'a 
Hoang-Tyj ct depuis Hifang-Ty jufq^zu prefent 
;1 a'en a cu que vingt-cinq. (Perc Amyot). 
The Harp pf Brien Boromh, how in the 
Mufcum of Trinity College, b^d twenty-eight 
Ariogs* 
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TEATHLOIN, a harp; jqithhin, the 
fame; Taith-hin^ the mufic of Tath or 
Thoth, a deity well known to the ancieht " 
Irilh. Dia Tait an foghmbarj Tait*s day 
in harveft. Taut or Thoth, was the Anubis 
of the Egyptians, and for the brilliance 
of his genius and difcoveries, their gratitude 
afTigncd him, when dead, a ftation in Sirius, 
the brightefl of the conftellations. He was 
one of the eight greater gods, and the harp^ 
which he invented, is the teftudo of the celef- 
tial fphere; we fliall hereafter difcovcr that he 
was the elder Bhud of India, (Maurice Antiq. , 
Ind. V. !v. p. 169.)* Both thefe deities were 
known to the ancient Irifh. Taut^ as Mercury, 
was the meffenger of the gods — hence the Irifh 
Taiih'leabhar or Taitb^hir^ an ambaflador, to 
fpeak like Taitt. 

TOBAR, a well, water, &c- Hindck>ft. *jr, 
water ; biory a fpring. 

TRI, TRIA, fcttlemcnt, habitation; Trf, 
fi^gc en Tartare du Thibet; Hindooftance, 
iJhBar^ place, fcttlemcnt. 

TUAM, TOOM, a village, a dyke, ram- 
part, moat, fort ; Ch. QlDf ^m, fortificarc, ob- 
ftrucre, claudcrc, occludcre — Whence Ir. tmbra^ 
a protection ; Egypt, iomi^ a village; Ir. tuaman^ 
toamanj a diftridt of villages, <* In Cobal, in 
^' the Soubah of Cafhmcre, in Samarcand and 
<< in Bokhara, a pergunnah, which is compofed 
^^ of villages and hamlets, is called tooman^ as ^ 
Toman Bekramj Tooman Neyknebar^ &c.— 
(Ayeen Akbcry, V. %. p, 16$.). 

U9 A, Oy are 
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U, O, A, arc commutablc— Cholem Chal- 
dasis O vel U breve refolvitur, cujus index 
iblet efle Utera vau, /• e. U. 

1 Vau, copuiativum qaandoque eft idem 
qaod cum^ faepe etiam fumitur pro disjundiva 
aut; eft etiam copulativa ordinativa^ idem va- 
lens quod po/iquam. 

A Arab.aiidy as, with, like ; hence / ftands 

in Iriih for agus^ and. 

UA, the eldeft fon, the dder branch of a 
fsupily, now written O, as ua Concobbar^ fon of 
grcitt Con, now written O'Connor} Ar« 
•1^ t^^9 major natus, (Georg. Cedrenus) ; 
hence the Gr. vm^, Acc. uiea^ a fon* 
. UAC, high, fupreme, exalted ; uacdar^ one 
who is in authority ; uacdaran na fagairt^ the 
high prieft ; uac-^tar^ the cream of milk, be- 
caufe floating on the top— hence the motto of 
the O'Brioi family, viz. Lamb laidir an 
uacdar^ the ftrongeft hand uppermoft } uacda'- 
panacbdy (ovcragaty^ prefidency, fupremacy; 
€h. ^^.uCf Canaanitic^ & Phoenicia, prin- 
ceps, (D. dc Pomis). See 0^. Hyc enim 
lingua iacri regem fignificat, (HtfychO-— 
Ar. oUj wukaby the head man (c^ the 
church;) Ar. jUj J^l abl wekar; Per. 
jUij U ba wekar^ having great authority, 

jBoajeftic. This Iriih viotA uac^ compounded 
Vitb ois^ and with the fervile S /(hs^ fignifying 
lheq>, or Uac^ Lord, cs over, ois^ fheep, 
i* e. Uacofm evidently formed, the Ukfos^ or 
Royal Shepherds, mentioned by Manetho, to 
have over-run Egypt, agreeable to the ancient 
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hiftory of Irelaud. •' Manetho feys, that id 
" the reign of Timaiis, the Deity Wafted us 
^^ with anger, and fuddenly an obfcure race of 
^' men invaded us from the Eaft, who confid- 
" ing in their courage, fixed themfelves in our 
" country, and feifed it bafely without the riik 
" of a battle. Thcfe people were called 
** Tkfos^ or Ukfasy that is ftiepherd kings, for 
*^ yk or uk fignifies a king in the (acred lan« 
" guagc, and fos a fhepherd, in our vernacular 
^^ tongue, and thus is the compound ukfos de« 
*^ rived.** (Jdephus contra Apion. 1# i.)*'" 
£/-27r, according to Mr. ftyaat, was the Ba« 
bylonian name of the Sun, that is God the 
Sun, in Irifh EiU^uac. Sec Eile.—^' We find 
^^ the Chaldsean fhepherds in Eufebius, (fay 
'^ the Critical Reviewers, January 1802, p. 
^* 21.) entitled y»umwc, Ukkau/os^ perhaps I7i« 
** Cbufus^ a word c^ nearly fimtlaf letters, aiid 
*^ obvioufly from the iame origin as t^^ Vkfi^^ 
^ and to which he attaches the idea of royalty^ 
^^ a drcumftance that will obvioufly tend to 
"corroborate the opinion of Mr. Allwood, 
^^ author of the Literary Antiquities of Greece, 
" that although they are not exprefied by 
^^ name, Manetho, in his account of the <on« 
** querors of Egypt, referred to the Cujhite 
" fliepherds, who were certainly Uk-Cbufai^ 
^^ rojral ihepherds, and of the lame country. 
** To the fame radical, Mr. Bryant very mge« 
^* nioufly attributes the Latin LUX, light. 
^^ The Sun, fays he, was denominated- by the 
'' Babylonians EL-UC, God the Sun, the di. 
" vine Sun, which the Greeks changed to 
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«< M/>e*c LUKOS, whence the Latin LUX. 
*« Had thffe gentlemen purfued the etymology 
** into the Arabic arid Perfian languages, we 
^^ thiiiki the/ wonld have found this common 
^^ element exemplified more decifively (till. In 
^* the Arabic^ the iky is denominated FELUK, 
•' i. e. Ph^-el'ttk^ the breath or effluence of 
<< the radiant God, or God die Sun, and in 
«< the plural, for the ikies it changes to viXXil 
•^ efttdiy prceifcly fimllar to the Latin effluxusJ"^ 

We dare not criticize on Critical Reviewers^ 
but we beg leave to refer them to the Irifli 
words OC, FLACHAMHNA, and,LE08, 
(the la^ a monofyllable). > 

Ui)tIM, harmony; notes od the haf p ; Ch. 
nnn bafHa^ fonait; ficut Ciibara\ Am* J^ bum^ 
& bumwary harmonious. 

UAL, noble, illuftrious ; dad or not mra^ 
head of the noble emirs or chiefs; An ^JJ 

1^9 krdsy mafters^ pofleffiMrs, ^^1 Jj( 
nWF^mtj empeiWSy generah. 

U ASAL, noble, welt bom, a gentleman ; 
Ar. J Jcf ^fioh noble j the fame letters pcMftt- 

cd read, uful^ fpringing from a noble ftock; 
ifal^ enobled ; Hindooftance, ttji^ root. Origin ; 
ufeelf genuine, noble— hence the Irilh duine- 
uqfai J Sir; bean^ua/alyMzdam. 

UCHT, TUCHT, time; Ar. vj:^^ ukt, 
wuku 

XJGAN, honorable} Ugan-mor^ a famous 
chieftain in Iriih hiftory ; Ar. i^l^Jb bugian^ 
honorabilis, etChaklaic^ pra^o o, putia mebu" 
goHj pro viro nobili paflim occurrit, (Bochart)« 

UGHA« a fyllable} Ar. bsvd^ btija. See 
Tan^ba. 



UGH, UIGH, EAGH, OGH, learning, 
ftudy, all various readings of HDH baga, medi- 
tari, eloqui — hence Ir. ngh^dar, an author; Per. 
/tfS^JiS'l (fgbi^, knowledge, care, attention; 

It. ugairfy a preceptor, and with the prefixed 
particle of inference Y^foriigaire^ the faflae* In 
the language of the Seiks, a feft of Brahmins 
in Patna, guru is a precepton 

UIM, UIME, the earth; Sanferit tuna^ a 
name of the earth, confidcred as the magna 
mater J and perhaps from it is derived the Latin 
word humus y (Wilford, Caucafus A, Ref. V. 7* 
p. 515.) i -^- / ^j ^i^fne. See Am^ 

UIS£» tUISi:, thyme; dion^fui/i, a midnr 
of rhyitte; luck de^mHfej vhyslisrs; Ar* 
vx^£^aB^**xl usjuivaty ^i^fuja^ fhyme, Hm« 

dooitane, took. 

UR, fire; urcuil^ a falamander. Chaldaei 
quidem dicebant igncm etiam j^ i/r, at Syri 
Aramasi non nifi K^j nuro^ (Bayer Ofrhosense)|^ 

h qnczhadntodutn in Ure ChaldflnhtMl igui 
ac(|iie lucis pnecipute cdlfli» fbif ^ itii in Un 
Mefopotamtse, SoUsj in quo ut Chsddcei U 
Syri judicaruni, lucis^ & ignis lerumqu^ om-' 
Bium origo, & divinif atis ^Uaii apeifi (ibkL p» 5«> 
\ —this .optnk)n arifes frdm 

UR, firft caufe, beginaing, freib, new. 

US, righteous, juft, powerful— it iJ applied 
to the Divinity; Armus^ God; hx.^azx^ 
excellent, precious, incotiaparable, gforiotis^ 
{xy^^c^U glory^ dtgfiHy, gfaMtetr, hdMrtf 
irfady uafady the fame-^ence t^uS hei^ G^^ 

a good genius, forms OrmuzyZtdOrmuzd^ the 
name of God in the Zend. See Pr. p. txxm. 

• - Thefo 
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Thefe examples are fufficient to fhew the importance of the Irifh Language, at the fame 
time they are ftrong proofs of the Oriental origin of the firft inhabitants of the Wcftera 
Iflands. I « 

The publication of the complete DiAionary is fubmitted to the judgment of the lettered 
public. If due encouragement is announced, the printer is ready to undertake the^work, 
for which he has hazarded a coniiderable fum, in the purchafe of Oriental Types. 

OJI4CL dJ (J ' jjlOJ (^^ aXj^i^ 

oIami JLsu cXJlyJ iuJLy 

<* This which I have writteo^ I know not who fliall read. 
*< lliough I fliouid die, withost doubt this will remain. 
^ The black ch^raden of the writing will endure, 
<* When he that wrote them flidl have moulder'd into day.'* 
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ERRATA. 

INTRODIICTION. 

Tage 279 Une 2^ for iai read tad. 

DICTIONARY. 

Page 169 col. 1 9 iine 16, for leaning read learning. 

19, — 29 — 3 from the bottom, for cboate read bboote. 
19,-29 ^ 10 from the bottom, for mouth read month. 

50, — 2, — 19, fwp wsBu read ^^agj /oAw. 

51, — I, — 23, for i&0i^ift read lob/utb. . 
65* — a, — 27, for ^1^ read ^1^ rati.^ 

66, — i^ — » 7 from bottom, for Jy^ read J^ gbul. 
71, — 2, — 5 from bottom, forJKng veaAJIing. 
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